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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 230 St., J. T., 
HAVE NOW READY:. 


The Question of Copyright. 


Comprising the Text of the new Ameri- 
can Copyright Act, with an Analysis of its 
Provisions; the Present Copyright Law 
of Great Britain; the Amended Law 
recommended by the British Society of 
Authors; a Summary of the Existing 
Copyright Laws of Europe; the Report 


of the British Copyright Commission of |. 


1878-9; the Report of the Berne Inter- 
national Copyright Convention; the Re- 
port of the Copyright Convention of 
South America; the History of the Con- 
test in the United States for Interna- 
tional Copyright; and Essays on the De- 
velopment of Copyright, the Nature of 
Literary Property, and the Effect of 
Copyright Laws on the Prices of Books, 
by Brander Matthews, R. R. Bowker, 
and G. H. Putnam. Compiled by Gro. 
Haven Putnam. (No. 67 in the Ques- 
tions of the Day Series.) 12mo, 420 pages, 
cloth extra, $1 50 


The Relation of Labor to the 
Law of To-Day. By Lvuso Bren- 


TANO, Professor of Political Economy in | 


the University of Berlin. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by Porter Sher- 
man, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 


The Life and Work of Charles 


Darwin. By CHARLES F. Howper, 
author of Living Lights,” The Ivory 
King,“ etc., etc. 12mo, illustrated, 
cloth, - — - $1 50 
CONTENTS :—The Boy Darwin—College Days— 
The Young Naturalist—In Southern Seas—In the 
Land of ths Sacred Tree—Among the Fossils— The 
Land of Giants—The Foot of the Andes—In the Earth- 
quake Couvtry—In the Red Saow Country—Among 
the Ocean Volcanoes—In the Garden of the Sea—Dar- 
win the Naturalist—Home Life—The Work of a Life 
—Honors of a Lifetime—The Darwin Family—Dar- 
winism- The Darwin Memorial—Appendix. 


French Ballads. Printed in the 
original text. Edited by Prof. T. F. 
CranE. (No. XXXII. in the Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series.) Illustrated, $1 50 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 


Edited, with Preface and copious ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Duc DR Bro- 
GLIE. Translated by Raphaél Ledos de 
Beaufort. With Introduction by the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid. To be complete 
in five volumes. Votumes I. AND II. 
NOW READY. Octavo, with portraits and 
facsimiles of manuscript. Each, $2 50 


CONTENTS: Volume I.—Part I. The Years Pre- 

ceding the Revolution, 1754-1791—Part II. The Duc 
d’Orleans—Part III. The Convention; the Direct- 
ory; the Consulate; the Early Years of the Em- 
pire, 1791-1808—Part IV. Spanish Affairs, 1807—Part 
V. The Erfurt Interview, 1808. 
Volume II.—Part VI. Napoleon’s Marriage; His 
Brothers; His Struggle with Pius VII., 1809-1813— 
Part VII. The Fall of the Empire: the Restoration, 
1813-1814—Part VIII. Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815. 


They are the most valuable contribution made in 


Au time to the history of new France and ths new 
had their birth in the Revolution.“ — 


The concluding volumes will follow at brief 
intervals. 


(Fall descriptive Prospectus sent on onl 
cation.) 


List of * Announcements and Pros- 
pectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series 
Sent on application. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 
Who Wrote the ‘Bible ? 


By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, 
D. D, author of Applied Christianity,” 
„The Lord's Prayer, ” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Gladden here gives, in popular form 
the results of the best modern scholarship 
with regard to the authorship of the Bible. 


Charles G. Finney. 


ious Leaders. By GkORGE FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Letters. 


By WETMORE 


STORY, author of Roba di Roma,” 
Conversations in a Studio, etc. 16mo, 


$1.25. 
Noto: An Unexplored 


Corner of Japan. 


By PercivaL LowELL,author 
of Choséa,” The Soul of the Far 
East. etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


eA Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in 


Europe. Edition for 1891, revised. With 
Maps, Plans, Money Tables, etc. $1.50. 


The Change of Attitude 


Towards the Bible. 
An Address recently deliv- 


ered before the Biblical Institute in Bos- 
ton, by JosepH HENRY THAYER, Pro- 
fessor of Criticism and Interpretation of 
the New Testament in the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. 8vo, paper, 25 
cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


„ For sale all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
11 East 17th St., New Vork. 


THE BIRDS 
OF SPRING): 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of 
new melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music 
are still called for, and the new are 
more numerous than the old. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


THE JOLLY FARMERS, SBar- 
ht, easy, and 
1 like it. 
6 Neu or $9 1 Trowbridge. 
= of July; an W FLOWER QUEEN 
cts., $5.40 doz. ]. Root for flower time. 
Sunday. Schools like PRAISE N. SONG [40 
OF doz. 3 SONG WORSH 
merson yg Sher 
W SPI ITUAL sone [35 cts., $3.66 
Son ], Tenny and Hoffman 
hoirs constantly send 
71 of 6 Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 
8cts. each. Send for Lists. 
— furnished with Voluntary and other 
— on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins. 
— her instruments. with 
appropriate nd for lists 
METHOD for AL- 
TU, BARITONE, aud BASS VOICES [§1.50] 
is a new and superior method. 


Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


O. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Vol. V. of American Relig-; 


Excursions in cArt and 


NEW, UNIQUE, 
eATTRACTIVE ! 


THE FIDALGOS OF CASA MOU- 
RISCA. By Diniz. Translated 
by Roxana L. Dabney. 12mo, $1.50. 


Portuguese literature we have a new and unex- 
plored field, and the very freshness and novelty 
end zest to the reader. The Fidalgos of Casa Mou- 
risca presents in most attractive form the best 
phases of Portuguese life, and shows the struggle be. 
tween the old aristocratic ideas that — held 
sway and the progress of modern thought. 

** It can be read with interest alike for the story’s 
sake, the refined manner of its tel log. and the Any 
that it is one of the first and one of the 
ern Portuguese romances uced 
readers. yn Times. 


to —— 


HELPS IN TEACHING n 
y Marrna S. Hussey, Teacher of 
2 Reading in the Girls’ Latin School, Bos- 


ton. 12mo, illustrated, 75 cents. 


A series of lessons under the following heads: 

Physical Culture as Applied to Chest velopment, 
Erect C-rriage of Body and Deep Breathing, Key- 
words, Contracts. Iofi ction. Artic 
ulation, Emphasis, Rate of Movement, Pitch, Quali 
oice, Foree and Transition. 

Jam confident that the interests of 
and ey reading in the schools will be 
moted by their wide c Tei 
Principal Giris’ High and Lati n Sc 

„We have never seen any other — on the “a 
soot that gave in such small space s0 many things 

that are necessary to an understanding of it.“ Veo 
Pork School Journal. 


THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. 
By Hersert D. Warp. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


The American Tom Brown at Rugby.“ 
No undergraduate or of an American col- 
lege com fads dull page iu it. Portland Transcript. 
Mr. Ward’s-book will the schoolboy 
classics.’’— The Chautauquan. 


THE STORY OF KENTUCKY. By 
Emma M. Cox NRLLT. Illustrated, 12mo, 


$1.50 
The — volume in the Storv of the States 
series is full of vivid interest. — ee is one of 
the most picturesque and dramatic States of the 
Union. and the talented author of Titties at Wind- 
mills’? has done justice to its pecujiar and romantic 
history in her brilliant and vigorous story. 


THE STORY OF WISCONSIN. By 
Revsen G. TRWAITrES. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 


The development of this rich Northwestern Com- 
mon th the growth of its industries. its exciting 
political complications, its noble record in the war, 

and ita late rapid advance, are ail sketched with vig- 
or by Mr. Thwaites, whose position as Secretary of 


the State Historical Society has given him ample 
facilities. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. By Anniz 
H. RyD ER. 12mo, $1.00. 


Twelve bright, cheery, much-needed talks to girls 
about —4 development of their bodies, minds, and 
cte 


0 
** Miss "Ryder — novel ideas with a breadth 
7 originality tha annot but win favor.’’—Brook- 
yn Ti 


ANNE BRADSTREET: Her Life and 
Times. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 12mo, 


$1.25 
Anne Bradstreet has well been called the grand- 
mother of American literature.“ Her — § 4 is 
replete with interest. both for its personality aud the 
intermingling of historical color which gives it force 
and character. 
**I wish — young girl just entering upon w 
ood t read this book, for it is the record 
of a noble, se — lite. Louise 
Chandler Moulton 


At the Bookstores, or sent stpaid the 
Publishers, on receipt of price. n 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston 
ror CATALOGUE OF 2, 000 CHoIcE Booxs. 
Ask Your {"Bosto Linen 
oston Bond 
Dealer for ( Bunker Hill 


Fine Writing Paper and Envelopes. 


hove 
foreign, and — 
and 


count their client an 
price. If your 2 not keep them, and 
address, 


will not get them for you, send us 
sam 


and we will forward you our com 
Samuel Ward Co., * 
CHORAL SONG. 


evout music for 
by authors of high repute. * 


Cloth, $40 per 100. Samples sent on receipt of price. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Offer the following 


SPECIAL VALUES 


THIS WEEK 
in their 


HOUSE FURNISHING DEPT. 


Hardwood Ice Chests, 
$4.74 to $10.98. 


HARDWOOD REFRIGERATORS, 3d size, 


Sold elsewhere at $10.25 ; 
Our Price, $7.98. 


PACKING TRUNKS, 
98c. to $3.22. 


GENUINE ALLIGATOR BAGS, 


10-inch, $2.48 ; 12-inch, $3.15. 


Large Assortment of 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


Ranging in price from $3.92 to $24.37. 


GAS STOVES, 46¢. and upward. 
BEST WOODEN PAILS, 15e. 
COVERED GALVANIZED PAILS, 3 1c. 


SOLID ZINC LAUNDRY BOARDS, 39¢. 
Great Variety of French and German 


CHINA DINNER SETS, 
8528.98 to 5262.4 


SPECIAL OFFER 
IN 


$13.* 
TOILET SETS, 


Ten Pieces, decorated in flowers 
and gold, 


$3.86: 


Good value at $5.00. 


CUT GLASS SALT CELLARS IN STRAW- 
BERRY DIAMOND PATTERN, at 


9Sc. ; 


Good value at $1.50. 


H. O'NEILL X C0. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
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Moquet 
CARPETS. 


The most popular me- 
dium cost parlor and 
chamber carpet on the 
market, a pile fabric with 
guaranteed durability and 
all the decorative feat- 
ures of the most expen- 
sive goods. Exclusive 
designs at lowest prices. 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 


Comfort and 
a Good Fit. 


BEST&CO 


BOYS in KNEE-PANTS can wear 
with comfort better fitting Clothes if 
they have our Patent Elastic Waist- 
band in the pants; they also prevent 
tearing off buttons and save button- 
holes—a very simple device, but one 
that serves the purpose better than 
any other. 

$5.00 to $7.00 is the cost of good 
ALL-WOOL SUITS of our make— 
and we furnish everything else, from 
hats to shoes, at the lowest prices for 
reliable goods. 


To have your children clothed in the latest 
New York styles at the least cost, write to 
us for Catalogues and Samples. 


60 and 62 W. 23d St., N. V. 


For 21 years on Sixth Avenue, 
between 35th and 36th Sts., 


HAVE REMOVED 


THEIR 


House Furnishing Warerooms 
to the NEW STORES, 


130 & 132 W. 42d St. 


Between Sixth Ave. and Broadway. 


Christian Union 


Published every Thursday at 30 La Fayette Place, New York, by The Christian Union 
Company. 

LYMAN ABBOTT, LAWSON VALENTINE, PresIpEnrT. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, PUBLISHER. 
Mrs. LILLIAN W. BETTS, Home Department. 


EDITORS. 


Copyright, 1891. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail matter. 


CONTENTS FOR 23 APRIL, 1891. 


l Across the Fens. By Katharine Lee 


EDITORIAL: | RELIGIOUS NEWS: 
Justice and Honesty in Taxation.... 529 Annealing to the General Assembly; 
..... 530 Three Urgent Calls; Sunday at the 
The Heart of the Bible 530 World's Fair; Dr. Pentecost in 
The Spectator Z 530 India; The American Revision of 
Inquiring Friend 548 544 
. The Brotherhood of St. Christopher. 544 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: „„ 544 


What Next: Immediate Industrial, 
Social, and Philanthropic Reforms : 
I. The Next Things in Social Re- 

form. By Professor Richard T. 


Church 545 

Ministerial Personals................ 545 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 

Modern Witnesses to the Bible ..... 546 


531 
II. What Must We Do Then 24 By * Letters of St. Bernard. „ „ 6 0 6 „ 0 546 
548 
William Clarke 6 532 
The Waste of Religious Funds in CORRESPONDENCE: 
Extending the Church.“ By the A 9% 90... 549 
Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D 533 549 
The Reconstruction of Old Testa- ...... 549 
ment History. By Professor F. A. MISCELLANEOUS : 
534 Selections 550, 555 
Poetry: A Windflower. By Bliss UNCLE PETER’S CHAIR............ 548 
535 FINANCIAL. 551 
Spring in London. By Malcolm Bell 535 | PUBLISHER’S DESK.... ............ 553 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


. There are a 
— dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
2 the market, 
more or less; 
and every one 
of .— “best”? to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 
Eleven of them gather dirt 


S — — 


and hide it. Vou think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is 


rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 

One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn't need any. 

Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for Who 
will take care of them? 

One is simple and easy. 
The one is the „ Pitts- 
burgh.““ Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


900 STORES IN WHICH TO DEAL. 


WRITE FOR INDEX. 


Poetry: In Paradise. By Louise J. Joe’s Lemon. By Julia Orr Lud- OUT OF TOWN ORDERS. 
Beecher 537 540 receives orders froin al parts ofthe country. 
Suggestions for a Trip Through England. The Chickweed. By Fanny D. Ber- ng commise faye ween a owed, and 
By Mary M. H. Dodge................ 537 OE . sacs Se 1 — further particulars write or apply at the main 
By Eben E. Rex- 
586] SUNDAY AFTERNOON : 9 i4th STREET, 
How to Remove Spots. By Say Camp- ad The Suffering Servant of the Lord. NEW YORK. 
Working Girls’ Societies 538 Prepare to Meet Thy God. By Ly- EDUCATIONAL. 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS: Christian Endeavor Topic: God’s New Yorn, New York. 
Stories from Wagner: Lohengrin. Warnings: For Whom? Why ee ii: — 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin........ 539 ĩ˙ĩ˙§ců CC Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East Steerer, N. T. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


̃ ¶ $3 00 
, ̃ mM WW ä 2 2 50 
For 5 months, on trial, to mew subscribers cc $1 00 


1 
To all countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage; Australia and New Zealand, add $1.04; South 
Africa, add $2.03. : 
CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one now 5 00 
One renewal and four new Subscriptioÿ,;:n nm. 10 00 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing The Ohristian Union stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect, otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it continued. 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the request is accompanied with stamp. 
The date on your label will indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must 
be given, and notice sent one week before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable 
to order of Tos CurisTiaAn Union Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. 


The Remington Standard 
Typewriter |r 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
Fir TEEN YEARs in which 


“3 it has been the 
Standard Writing-Machine 
of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


W; Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New Vork. 


Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SOHOOL (for 
girls). a should be made to 
Mr. Director. 


III mon, Elmhurst. 
EACHERS WANTED! 


For good 
— 
us the last four years. Bend 

ALBERT, 4 r 


urst, III. 


manual. Address ©. 3. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
B RYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from hype on A Col- 

lege for Women. The Pro e grad- 


uate and unde uate courses a ‘stud Ee ts the aca- 
demic year, be sent on application. of 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lst Bt. 

a. CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Devoted paration 

ceived at — coh instruction in — 

B. Warros. „and Lom A. Banos. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls, 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
Coscob. 
Mee BEECHER’S Family School for 
h the summer when fe in _~ 
— — on application. 
Onio, Cincinnati. 
15 NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


all of Teachers and Edu- 
of 


near t nter of population 
the the U. 8. 8. ee to O. B. Rudels. M 
Apply to Hotel Building, Cinctanstl, 0. 


Cambridge. 
SUMMER ABROAD FOR BOyYs. 


Two young th bor (Cambrid 
— 2 1 with 14 a trip through Ger, 4 

an e dress 
for terms. etc, 5 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
Beston UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Enlarged Quarters. New Libra 
Fees moderate. Free "Scholarships. — 


der 1. Address Hon. E Bennett, Dean. 
ILLINoISs. Elmhurst. 
1 wanted for the follow- 
ous: Two of Che 
,000; two of Physics, $1,500 each; 8.2 * 
matics.|$700 to to $1.800; two of logy. $900 to 51.500: 
three ot Latin. $800 to $1 400; one of English 51.800 
seven Music Directors, seh for 500; five native 
teachers (ladies rench for 
$500 to $790. Tres G. ALBERT, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


ECRETARY Tracy has done a brave and wise 
thing. Brave, because it will concentrate upon 
him the wrath of the machine ;” wise, because it will 
arouse the enthusiasm of all those who put the wel- 
fare of the public before the strengthening of the 
machine. He has given notice that all positions of 
foremen or master mechanics at the New York 
Navy-Yard are declared vacant on the first of June 
next, and that the offices will be filled by a com- 
petitive examination, to which those now holding 
them will be admitted; the competitive examina- 
tion to be conducted before a board of naval ex- 
perts. He has given further notice that the same 
polity will be pursued at the Norfolk Navy-Yard a 
month later. The effect of this announcement is 
‘to discharge at once and peremptorily that class 
of employees in the navy-yards whose value to the 
Government depends upon their expert knowledge, 
but who have secured their places, not by reason of 
possessing expert knowledge, but by political in- 
fluence; and to make in the future the conditions 
of appointment depend upon fitness, ascertained by 
a board ot experts competent to pass upon the sub- 
ject of fitness. This is, in our judgment, a great 
deal better than bringing the navy-yards directly 
under the Civil Service Commission. We note 
also in this connection that the educational de- 
partment of the Indian service has been brought, 
by the order of the President, under the Civil 
Service rules. The order does not apply to the 
agents, nor, as we understand it, to their subor- 
dinates. We doubt very much the practicability 
of selecting Indian agents by a competitive exam- 
ination, but the principle of Civil Service Reform— 


namely, appointments only for competence, and 


removal only for failure—should be applied through- 
out the Indian service with the same vigor with 
which Secretary Tracy is applying it to the navy- 
yards. | 


* * 


— 

An important addition has been made during the 
past week to the diplomatic correspondence between 
the Italian Government and our own. On the 
2d of April the Secretary in charge of the 
Italian Legation addressed a note to the Secretary 
of State in which he conveyed the following com- 
munication from the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs : 


The Government of the King of Italy has asked nothing 

beyond the prompt institution of judicial proceedings 
through the regular channels. It would have been absurd 
to claim the punishment of the guilty parties without the 
warrant of a regular judgment. The Italian Government 
now repeats the same demand. Not until the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall have explicitly declared that the aforesaid 
proceedings shall be promptly begun can the diplomatic 
incident be considered asclosed. Meanwhile, his M ajesty’s 
Government takes note of the declaration whereby the 
Federal Government recognizes that an indemnity is due to 
the families of the victims in virtue of the treaty in force 
between the two countries. 
To this communication Mr. Blaine replied on the 
14th inst., acknowledging the receipt of the demand 
of the King of Italy, and calling attention to the 
previous demand made in writing and presented 
in person by Baron Fava on the 24th of March, 
which ran as follows: 

Our requests to the Federal Government are very sim- 
ple. Some Italian subjects acquitted by the American 
magistrates have been murdered in prison while under the 
immediate protection of the authorities. Our right, there- 
fore, to demand and ebtain the punishment of the murder- 
ers and an indemnity for the victims is unquestionable. 
I wish to add that the public opinion in Italy is justly im- 
patient, and if concrete provisions were not at once taken 
I should find myself in the painful necessity of showing 
openly our dissatisfaction by recalling the Minister of his 
Majesty from a country where he is unable to obtaia justice. 


Mr. Blaine points out the contradictory charac- 
ter of these two communications from the Italian 
Government. He also declares that he did not 
“ recognize that an indemnity is due to the families 
of the victims in virtue of the treaty in force 
between the two countries.” He did say that “the 
United States, so far from refusing, has distinctly 
recognized the principle of indemnity to those 
Italian subjects who may have been wronged by a 
violation of the rights secured to them under the 
treaty with the United States concluded February 
26,1871.” Mr. Blaine ealls attention to the differ- 
ence between these two statements, a difference 
which involves the question whether or not the 
treaty has been violated. He cites, as having direct 
bearing upon the case, the conclusion reached by 
Mr. Webster in 1851, when a mob in New Orleans 
destroyed the office of the Spanish Consul, and 
attacked coffee-houses and cigar-shops kept by 
Spanish subjects. The Spanish Minister demanded 
indemnification for all the losses. Mr. Webster 
admitted that the Spanish Consul was entitled to 
indemnity, but when pressed to afford indemnity to 
Spanish subjects injured by the mob in common 
with American citizens, he declined to accede to 
the .demand, on the ground that the Spanish sub- 
jects who had been injured were entitled to such 
protection only as was afforded to American citizens. 
Two years later Congress in its discretion indemni- 
fied the Spanish Consul and other Spanish subjects 
for the losses sustained by that mob, but upon 
other considerations than a recognition of the right 
to indemnity on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

The President, immediately after the occurrence 
at New Orleans, directed the Attorney-General to 
make a full inquiry, and asked his opinion whether 
any criminal proceedings would lie in the Federal 
courts against persons accused of killing Italian 
subjects. The Attorney-General has not yet given 
his opinion. But if it should not be so found, the 
President can do no more than urge upon the 
proper officers in Louisiana the duty of promptly 
bringing the offenders to trial. It is said that the 
State Grand Jury is now investigating the affair. 
The United States does not, by the terms of the 


treaty, become the insurer of the lives or property 


of foreign subjects living in the country. The 
foreign resident must be content to share the same 
redress offered to citizens. Where the injury in- 


flicted upon a foreign resident is not the act of the 


Government or of its officers, but of an individual 
or of a mob, no claim for indemnity can justly be 
made, unless it shall be made to appear that the 
authorities have connived at the act, or been guilty 


of gross negligence in not taking proper precau- 


tions against it. Mr. Blaine also raises an impor- 
tant point (in view of the fact that of the two 
Italian citizens killed at New Orleans one was a 
murderer and the other a thief) when he says that, 
if it shall appear that among those killed by the 


mob there were some Italian subjects resident in 


the city and not in violation of our immigration 
laws, and that the public officers connived at the 
work of the mob, or upon proper notice failed to 
take any steps for the preservation of the peace, 
and afterwards to bring the guilty to trial, the 
President would feel that a case was established 


which should be submitted to the consideration of 


Congress for the relief of the families of such 
victims. 


A careful examination of the communications 
from the Italian Government leaves one in great 
doubt as to what that Government demands. Mr. 
Blaine has shown conclusively that its demands 


have not been consistent, and that in one instance 
it has asked what in another it has disclaimed 
asking. Our Government has not failed so 
far at any point of its duty. It has expressed as 
strongly as possible its abhorrence of the action of 
the New Orleans mob, while the prompt action of 
the State authorities of Louisiana in setting the 
machinery of justice in motion discharges its re- 
sponsibility under the treaty with Italy. English 
opinion generally supports the American position, 
and recognizes the fact that the Italian Govern- 
ment has acted without due deliberation or proper 
consideration of the facts in the case, and that our 
own Government has sustained its position with 
dignity, and taken the necessary steps with prompti- 
tude. The suspicion is evidently widely enter- 
tained that Premier Rudini has his eye on opinion 
at home quite as much as on the maintenance of 
Italian rights in this country. - 

* * 

* 

The report of the Fassett Committee appointed 
by the New York Senate to investigate the mis- 
government of this city makes no startling disclos- 
ures, but presents a sensible review of the situation. 
It finds four general causes for our present difficul- 
ties: (1) There is too much special legislation at 
Albany. (2) The power of cities to govern 
themselves needs to be enlarged. (3) When 
general laws are needed respecting cities, there is 
wanting the statistical information to guide in 
framing them. (4) City politics are subordinated 
to State and National politics. Of this last evil we 
have often spoken. The election of men to city offices 
because they happen to believe that the tariff is 
too high or too low is an absurdity which takes away 
from the people the power to govern their own 
affairs, since these are not made issues. To partially 
remedy this, municipal elections should be separated 
from State and National elections. The third evil 
is less important, though, without doubt, there is 
need of more adequate municipal statistics. The 
second evil—that of too much government from 
Albany—is especially important in the case of New 
York City, because its powers of self-government 
have always been most seriously restricted through 
the desire of the Republican Legislature to keep 
control over a Democratic metropolis. It is better to 
give the people of all cities general powers to govern 
themselves than to intrust their government to legis- 
latures a hundred miles away, nine-tenths of whose 
members are not responsible to the people affected 
by their enactments. Self-government affords the 
remedy for its own evils, since those who suffer 
from them are sooner or later aroused to overthrow 
them. The first of the evils noted—that of special 
legislatioa—is hardly less important. Special acts 
governing private corporations were the bane of 
political life in this State half a century ago, and 
special acts governing public corporations are coming 
to be to-day. Such acts cannot receive the critical 
examination necessary to prevent private interests 
from being advanced at the expense of public inter. 
ests. The Committee recommends that their pas- 
sage be prohibited by constitutional amendment. 

* 
* 

The plan to consolidate New York, Brooklyn, 
and the outlying suburbs within this State into a 
single municipal corporation appeals to the imagi- 
nation of an increasing number of people. Two 
weeks ago the Commission appointed to consider 
the proposition held a meeting at which a bill incor- 
porating it was unanimously agreed upon. This 
brought the subject clearly before the public, and 
the drift of the discussion has been interesting to 
watch. In Brook:yn nearly every one is opposed to 
the consolidation; in New York nearly every one 
is indifferent. Singularly enough, the “Even- 
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ing Post,” which on local measures favors al- 
most anything which will hurt Tammany Hall, 
and the “Sun,” which favors almost any- 
thing which will help it, both advocate the 
proposal. Neither of them, however, is able to 
offer any argument stronger than a vague desire to 
make this the greatest city upon the continent, and 
ultimately the greatest in the world. The only 
economic advantage which could come from con- 
solidation would seem to be the impulse which it 
would give to the extension of rapid transit facili- 
ties. So long as new lines of rapid transit mean 
the transfer of New York taxpayers to the outlying 
districts, increasing land values there by preventing 
their increase here, this city cannot take hold of 
the problem as it should. Over against this, however, 
is the danger of misgovernment which comes from 
centering the control of the interests of so vast 
a number of people in a single municipal organiza- 
tion. The self-government of cities is as yet the 
point at which American institutions are weakest. 
In the smallest cities the failure is least; in the 
largest cities it is greatest. While this remains 
true, the doubling of the size of New York would, 
perhaps, remove its government twice as far from 
popular control, and increase by so much the power 
of the ring which dominates it. At all events, we 
cannot wonder that the people of Brooklyn and the 
outlying districts prefer to retain the management 
of their own affairs rather than intrust them to so 
irresponsible an organization as the city govern- 
ment of Greater New York” would be likely to 
prove. 


* * 


The great Conservative victory at Ashton Manor 
in England was in large measure due to the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Radical Unionists could 


point to the creation of a Royal Labor Commission in 


proof that the Conservatives proposed to deal with 
English questions, while the Liberals had only an Irish 
programme to offer. Had the personnel of this Com- 
mission been announced at that time it is doubtful if 
it would have influenced so largely the vote of the 
workingmen in that contest. It is a commission to 
delay action rather than agree upon it. Sir John 
Gorst, who represented Great Britain in the Labor 
Conference at Berlin last winter, is, perhaps, the 
member whose programme is most likely to be 
adopted as the recommendation of the majority 
of the Commissioners. The most important meas- 
ure which he favors is that the English Govern- 
ment shall itself become an ideal employer of labor, 
by granting short hours and reasonable wages not 
only to its soldiers and sailors and the army of 
civil servants who are directly in its employ, but 
also to the equally great army employed upon 
Government contracts. In an interview published 
in the April number of the “ Review of Reviews,” 
Sir John Gorst states that the Indian Government, 
of which he is Under Secretary, has incorporated 
in the new factory act which it is about to pass a 
provision that every mill shall close for twenty-four 
hours during each week. He is not unready to 
recommend in England a more comprehensive 
measure along the same lines which will secure to 
every employee one day of rest. Besides these 
measures he favors complete freedom of working- 
men to form combinations; the appointment of 
arbitration commissioners to settle labor disputes ; 
the technical education of workingmen ; the intro- 
duction of stringent insurance measures to prevent 
the loss of life atsea; and the overthrow of the 
legal doctrine by which corporations are exempted 
from liabilities for accident to their workmen when 
the accident has been due to the negligence or 
incapacity of other employees. 
* * 


* 
The result of the election at Geestemunde last 
week was a failure to elect any candidate; a result 
which must have been exceedingly trying to Prince 
Bismarck. The voting was very light; out of a 
registry list of nearly thirty thousand voters, less 
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than one-half deposited ballots. Bismarck received 
7,557 votes, and his nearest competitor was the 
Socialist candidate, who received 3,928. As a 
majority of all the votes cast is necessary to an 
election, a second ballot must be held. This result 
is due, doubtless, to the energetic antagonism of 
the officers of the Government, who worked active- 


ly, especially among the rural constituents, and 


brought the strongest pressure to bear against Bis- 
marck. His old enemies, the German Socialists, 
also contributed to his defeat by the heavy vote 
which they cast ; while his old friends, the National 
Liberals, in large numbers refrained from voting 
at all. On the second ballot Bismarck will undoubt- 
edly be elected, the suggestion having already been 
made in a number of newspapers that, having 
crushed his pride, his opponents have no desire to 
cover him with shame. Remembering Bismarck’s 
temper, the difficulty he is experiencing in getting 
into the Reichstag is not likely to moderate his 
views or to mollify his antagonism to the Govern- 
ment when he finally appears in that body. 


Evidences are multiplying of the disposition on 
the part of the Vatican to bring the Roman Church 
into line with the democratic movement. It has at 
length penetrated the thought of the Italian car- 
dinals, who are the very last persons in the world 
to recognize changes of thought and conviction, that 
the monarchical principle is rapidly dying, and that 
the democratic principle is asserting itself with 
more and more power all over the world. The 
alliance of the Church with monarchical parties and 
tendencies has cost it almost as many adherents as 
the Reformation; it has largely lost its hold on 
great masses of people, and these among the most 
influential politically. It is very clear that the 
Pope does not mean to perpetuate the mistake, 
which has so long been made in France, of holding 
on to the dead monarchical cause. We have 
recorded from time to time various expressions 
from prelates high in authority indicating an 
entire change of front with regard to the Republic. 
Rome has accepted the Republic, and it now means 
to ally itself with republicanism. Cardinal Lavige- 
rie’s recent speech in Algiers is interpreted as a 
definite declaration of the determination of the 
Church to ally itself with the democracy. The 
Pope is reported to have declared that the future 
belongs to democracy, and that the only way 
to control its chaotic movements will be by accept- 
ing its fundamental principle ; in other words, the 
Church means to go with the political tide, rather 
than against it. We sincerely hope this is true. 
The Roman Catholic Church has in its keeping the 
conscience of a multitude of people ; in spite of all 
that it has lost, it is still a tremendous force in mod- 
ern society. If it honestly accepts the democratic 
principle and all that is involved in it, it will rid 
itself at once of some of those features which have 
made it most obnoxious to Protestants and most 
dangerous to the State. It could not, in all proba- 
bility, recover the hold which it has lost upon the 
working classes, but it might become an ally of 
order and of progress against all anarchical and 
destructive elements. 

ij 

We reported last week the brave defense of a 
small garrison in India commanded by Lieutenant 
Grant; one of those actions which are character- 
istic of English courage,and which have done 
much to sustain English influence the world over. 
Farther fighting along the frontier has been re- 
ported this week. There has been another dis- 
turbance in another part of India during the past 
week which has caused some apprehension. In 
order to secure a site for new water-works at 
Benares, a temple was demolished. The result was 


a series of serious riots between the natives and 


the local authorities, which necessitated the ealling 
out of troops to suppress them. This disturbance 
seems to have ended, but these two instances com- 
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ing so close together have caused no small agita- 
tion in India. An agitation in India, if it goes far 
enough, might be very serious for the English 
power there. That power, as we have often pointed 
out, rests not upon the physical force of the Eng- 
lish, but upon the immense prestige of their or- 
ganization, their past history, and upon the lack of 
organization and of cohesive power among the 
Hindus. There has never been anything ap- 
proaching a national spirit in India. Whenever 
there is a true national spirit which can become a 
practical force as an organized power, the English 
will have to give up the country. A population of 
nearly 300,000,000 people, including many fight- 
ing races, has been ruled for years by a body of 
Englishmen numbering less than a hundred thou- 
sand. In the nature of things, such a rule as this 
is based rather upon fortunate conditions than upon 
actual conquest. When those conditions change, 
the rule itself will pass away, and there is a feel- 


ing among a good many Englishmen that those 


conditions are rapidly changing. There are indi- 
cations of a widespread popular agitation through. 


out India, and it is feared that the determination 


of the English to suppress child-marriages, and to do 

away at once with the crushing restrictions which 

have rested upon widows, may give this agitation 

a definite grievance and afford a ground for com- 

mon action. | 
„ 


The changes recently effected in the Columbia 


College Law School are so radical as to involve a 


practical reorganization of the institution, with the 
evident purpose of bringing it into line with the 
scheme which is rapidly transforming Columbia 
College into a university. After an extremely hon- 
orable and eminently successful supervision of the 
Law School for more than fifteen years, Professor 
Theodore Dwight retires to a well-earned rest, 
carrying with him the regard and affection of all 


his former pupils. A new faculty of six professors. 


has been organized, mostly young men, and all of 
approved academic training and experience. Special 
lectures and elective courses in Roman law and 
comparative jurispradence are provided, the latter 
especially widening the domain of study so as to 
enable the student to secure a survey of “law as a 
science, and to imbue him with the principles of 
ethics as its true foundation.” The required hours 
of study have been increased, and all subjects are 
made elective during the senior year, and a major- 
ity of them during the middle year. Under the 
system already in operation at Columbia, students 
entering the senior class in the School of Arts who 
elect to take the law course, by pursuing cer- 
tain liberal studies in addition, may obtain the de- 
gree of A.B. at the end of the year, and, at the 
same time, advance themselves one year toward the 
degree of LL.B. The New York code and practice 
will hereafter be taught as electives. These changes 
in the Law School, without diminishing its useful- 
ness as a great school for fitting men for active 
practice of their profession, will offer students the 
opportunity of a very thorough study in the whole 
subject of jurisprudence, both on historical, theo- 
retical, and practical lines; it marks another distinct 
advance in the application of the university idea to 
Columbia College. 


* 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard University 
have rejected the recommendations of the Faculty, 
approved by the Corporation, for such a change in 
the requirements for the degree of A.B. as would 
make it possible for a diligent student to finish the 
course in from four years to three or three and a 
half. Both what is known as the Harvard plan 
and what is known as the Columbia plan are re- 
jected by the Board of Overseers. According to 
the Harvard plan, the degree of A.B. would be 
granted upon the satisfactory completion of six- 
‘teen courses of study. This would require four 
courses for each one of four years, but a stu- 
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dent who could complete the sixteen courses in less 
time would, on their completion, be entitled to 
his degree. The effect of such regulation would 
be still further to break up the class organization, 
which exists in Harvard, however, only in a slight 
degree, and to, in many instances, reduce the term 
of residence. This last effect we are inclined to 
think more imaginative than actual, since only the 
best students would get through the sixteen courses 
in less than four years, and the best students would 
always find other subjects of study which they 


would wish to pursue in post-graduate courses, 


after taking their degree. The Columbia plan 
allows the student to count for the degree of A.B. 


certain courses taken in the professional school 


connected witb the university. This plan also the 
Board of Overseers negative, refusing to allow 
physiology and anatomy, required in the first year 
of the medical school, to count as studies for the 
university degree. The majority against any 


change was two-thirds. It must be added that the 


Corporation was by no means in favor of a change, 
and the Faculty were very nearly evenly divided. 
We are, however, of the opinion which we have 
heretofore expressed, that, either by the Harvard 
plan, the Columbia plan, or by some other plan yet 
to be devised, it must be made possible for students 
to get through college and professional school and 
into life at an earlier age than at present, or the 
proportion of college students, not only to the com- 
munity, but even to the professional community, 
will be inevitably diminished. 
* * 
— 

We publish in another column the first of two 
articles by the Rev. F. A. Henry on the recon- 
struction of Old Testament history. His articles 
will give the more radical view of the New Criticism 
as it is interpreted by such writers as Wellhausen 
in Germany and Robertson Smith of Scotland. 
We shall follow these articles by one from the pen 
of Dr. William Henry Green, of Princeton, who 
will present to our readers in an illustrative way a 
view directly the opposite of that presented by 
Mr. Henry, since he maintains not only the 
unity of the Book of Genesis, but that its various 
chapters are all by one original author. By way 
of introduction to these contributions we desire to 
remind our readers of two facts. First, that both 
are illustrations of the results of the higher criti- 
cism. Secular writers, and, curiously enough, some 
writers in theological newspapers, speak of the 


higher criticism as though Biblical scholars were 


in doubt respecting its use; but all Biblical students 
agree in applying the higher criticism to the Script- 
ure. Criticism is an inquiring into the history, 
authenticity, character, etc., of literature. Lower 
criticism concerns the integrity of particular 
parts or passages. Higher criticism concerns the 
structure and origin and nature of the writing 


as a whole. Dr. Green, by means of the higher 


criticism, comes to the conelusion that the 
Book of Genesis was written by one author. 
Professor Briggs, by the use of the higher criticism, 


comes to the conclusion that it was written by two 


or more authors. The conclusions are different, 
but the principles employed are the same. And this 
leads us to our second remark, that the lover of 
the Bible need not feel anxious or troubled because 
of these discussions. He may perfectly safely 
leave the critics to go on with their discussions 
until they have reached a definite and final result 
upon the question of origin, authorship, and com- 
position, since the moral and spiritual value of the 
Bible does not depend upon the conclusions reached. 
* 

GENERAL News.—The Portuguese Cabinet re- 
signed last week, but an agreement was reached 
finally by which only one of the Ministers retired.—— 
Justice Stephen, one of the greatest living English 
jurists, and author of several important text-books 


and treatises, has retired from the bench on account 
of infirmity, and has been made a baronet.——A 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


report has been made on the present condition of 
the Panama Canal by Lieutenant Wyse, who says 
that it would take at least $120,000,000 and five 
years’ work to complete it. 
withdrawn from the coke-mining district near Scott- 
dale, Pa., where rioting recently took place; some 
demonstrations have since been made by the 
strikers, but there has been no fighting. A case 
of malignant typhus fever was found on board the 
French steamship “ Bourgogne,” which arrived in 
this port Sunday; cousequentlyjabout eight hundred 
immigrants are held in quarantine——The Rev. 
Henry Darling, D.D., LL.D., President of Hamil- 
ton College since 1881, died in Clinton, N. Y., on 
Monday, atthe age of sixty-eight. Samuel M. 
Pettengill, one of the oldest and best-known men 
connected with the newspaper advertising business, 
and a man of thorough integrity and great energy, 
died suddenly in Brooklyn on Saturday. 


JUSTICE AND HONESTY IN TAXATION. 


18 owners of personal property must sooner 
or later abandon their fight to maintain tax 
exemption. Not only in the name of common 
honesty and common justice, but in that of self- 
interest even, they may now be asked to join in 
the establishment of an equitable system of taxa- 
tion. Through making laws favorable to themselves 
and breaking those which were unfavorable, they 
have in most States succeeded in evading their 
share of the public burdens. But the revolt against 
this abuse is now so strong that the owners of 
personalty are seriously threatened with a system 
which means for them, not tax-exemption, but 
double taxation. The threat is not one that can 
be treated with indifference, for the temper of some 
of the new measures is almost savage in its ferocity. 
In Kansas, for example, a bill has passed one 
branch of the Legislature making notes uncollect- 
able by legal process unless the taxes upon them 
have been paid in full. A similar measure is 


recommended by five of the eight Commissioners’ 


of Taxation in Pennsylvania, whose report has just 
been published. In West Virginia, some of the Tax 
Commissioners in their last report recommended 
that upon the death of any citizen, and before his 
estate was turned over to his heirs, all back taxes 
due to the State, with interest thereon, should first 
be deducted. From such a measure as this, there 
is no possibility of escape through perjury. Dead 
men, at least, can tell no lies, and those which 
have been told by them while living, instead of 
increasing their estate, only bring disgrace. These 
measures have not yet been enacted into law; but 
the fact that they are seriously considered shows 
that there is reason for the owners of personalty to 
co-operate with the more moderate of the farmers in 
putting an end to the abuses which have furnished 
the provocation for these fierce measures of retalia- 
tion. 

In New York State, which is generally conserv- 
ative in such matters, there have been before the 
present Legislature a number of such measures, 
which indicate the drift of things all over the 
country. One of them is the tax of one per cent. 
upon direct inheritances of personal property where 
the personal estate exceeds $10,000. This meas- 
ure, which has now become law, is aimed, as its 
author said, to make sure that personal property is 
taxed at least once each generation.” The figures 
from the last report of the State Comptroller which 


were cited in support of this measure indicate the 


extent of the evil against which all of these per- 
sonalty tax measures are directed. During the 
last twenty years the value of realty returned 
for taxation in New York increased from $1,400,- 
000,000 to $3,200,000,000. During the same 
years the value of the personalty returned for 
taxation decreased from $441,000,000 to 8354, 
000,000. The meaning of this of course is, that 
the owners of farms and the people whose only 
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possession is their homestead have been grossly 
overburdened, while the merchants and manufact- 
urers and owners of railroads have been practi- 
cally exempt. 

Such being the situation, a bill has been pre- 
sented and narrowly defeated in the Assembly which 
would have put an end to the privilege now ac- 
corded to the owners of personal property, through 
which this exemption has in a large measure been 
obtained. This bill provided that the owners of 
personalty should no longer be allowed to deduct 
their debts when returning their estates for taxa- 
tion. If a man owns a farm worth $10,000, and 
itis mortgaged for $6,000, he is not allowed to de- 
duct his indebtedness, though its existence is a matter 
of public record. If, on the other hand, a merchant 
has $10,000 worth of personalty, and simply claims - 
that he is in debt for $6000 (or $10,000, to 
take a case more common), he is allowed to de- 


duct this amount. In other words, he is taxed 


upon at most $4,000, and probably upon nothing 
at all, while the farmer is taxed upon $10,000. The 
inequality of such legislation is obvious. Either the 
farmer should be permitted to deduct his indebted- 
ness or the merchant should not be permitted to 
deduct his. The former remedy is impracticable. 
If owners of realty were allowed to deduct the 
amount of their mortgages, nearly every piece of 
real estate in the commonwealth would be covered 
with mortgages to its full value before the next tax 
assessment was made. The State would have noth- 
ing left from which to collect its revenues. The 
only remedy, therefore, is to follow Maryland’s 
example and apply the same rule to merchants as 
now tofarmers. Let the State tax property where 
it finds it, whether it be in the hands of owner or 
borrower. Whether the borrower or the lender 
nominally pays the tax is a matter of indifference. 
The taxation of the property is really the taxation 
of its owner, since the tax diminishes by so much 
the interest which he can receive. There was, then, 
no necessary injustice to merchants in the measure 
which was presented in the New York Legislature, 
except that it should have been accompanied by 


another measure exempting the lender of the bor- 


rowed money from the tax which it proposed to 
collect from the borrower. In the case of honest 
lenders this measure would have meant double 
taxation. 

Still another bill which is before the New York 
Legislature is even more serious in the evil which 
it threatens to the owners of personal property. 
It is a “listing bill” which compels every tax- 
payer to make an itemized return of all his stocks, 
bonds, notes, and personal property of every 
description, and swear to its correctness. This bill 
is one of those which, in the language of the Con- 
necticut Commissioners, crushes out the conscience 
of the taxpayer without in any way affecting his 
pocket. To the conscience of the State, the pas- 
sage of such an act would be simply disastrous. 
There is no way of determining whether the 
returns are accurate, and it would be so oppress- 
ively unjust to those who are honest as almost to 
put an end to honesty in such matters. Most 
people easily conform to the doctrine that whatever 
respectable people do is respectable, and this law 
would make perjury respectable. Yet, inasmuch 
as New York is not the only State in which the 
passage of such a measure is demanded, and 
vehemently demanded, by the majority of the 
people, it would be well if the owners of personalty 
would accept so much of it as is just and practi- 
cable instead of blindly resisting it altogether. No 
State has any right or any power to tax property, 
personal or real, which is beyond its own borders. 
Such property can only be taxed and should only 
be taxed by the State in which it is located. The 
State of New York should accept this principle. 
It has the right to know and the power to find out 
where every piece of personal property within its 
own borders is owned. Did it demand from the 
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taxpayers an itemized return of such property only, 
it could effectually prevent per jury and secure the 
taxation of every piece of property which it has a 
right or the power to tax. 

Corporations are thought by some to offer an 
obstacle to the enforcement of so simple a princi- 
ple of taxation. As a matter of fact, however, 
were it not for the influence which corporations 
possess in the Legislature, corporate property would 
be the easiest of all to reach for the purposes of 
taxation. When the attempt is made to tax cor- 
porate securities in the hands of individuals, escape 
is easy. When they are taxed in the hands of 
the corporation, escape is impossible. This is the 
system which Connecticut pursues with regard to 
its railroads. The value of their property is deter- 
mined by adding together the market value of 
their stocks and bonds, and compelling the rail- 
ways to pay the average State tax upon this 
amount. In case part of the railroad is in another 
State, it is compelled to pay upon that proportion 
of its capital which is in Connecticut. There is 
nothing that is simpler or easier. By the abandon- 
ment of all attempts to tax property in other 
States and by insisting that each piece of property 
within its own borders, whether personal or real, 
whether held by individuals or by corporations, 
shall be taxed once and only once, it is possible 
for the State to put an end to the injustice and 
perjury which now disgrace our tax laws. 


LOOK FOR THE BEST. 


T was one of Emerson’s beautiful traits that he 
met every man with an air of eager expectancy, 

as if anticipating that each new acquaintance had 
some revelation to make to him concerning the 
highest things of life. It was this quality which 
made people their best in his society, which 
made him an inspiration to all who came in con- 
tact with him, and which gave those who met him 
a new earnestness and faith. This is the very 
opposite of the attitude of the cynic, who believes 
nothing and accepts nothing ; who always imputes 
the worst motives, keeps in his memory the record 
of all the failures of the past, and anticipates noth- 
ing but a repetition of them in the future. If a 
majority of men became cynics, society would lose 
heart and probably revert to a savage type; if, on 
the other hand, a majority of men had enough 
spiritual insight and largeness of nature to look for 
and believe in the best things, society would take a 
mighty stride forward. There is no companion- 
ship in life so inspiring and so beautiful as that 
which is based on faith, and which invests the 
greater part of its joy in the future. It is one of 
the secrets of friendship that it sees the best in 
another and so calls it out. There are men and 
women with whom it is possible to be perfectly 
frank and to reveal all one’s secret hopes and aspi- 
rations without reserve or hesitancy; there are 
others from whom one unconsciously conceals all 
these things. Faith in others, eagerness to recog- 
nize excellence and to detect growth and expansion, 
are among the noblest qualities which we possess, 
Able men are continually growing out of the 
knowledge of those friends who do not possess 
these qualities. Many a man who has been known 
intimately to others at some undeveloped stage of 
his personal history, is never rightly estimated by 
them later because they are never willing to see the 
immense expansion of nature which has taken 
place in him. Soa Lincoln remained an unculti- 
vated and commonplace youth to many who knew 
him at that period of his life, and who had no 
power to compass or recognize that immense de- 
velopment of his nature which transformed him 
from a country lawyer into one of the foremost 
statesmen and one of the noblest characters in the 
history of the world. Of all things which we need 
to cultivate, generosity of the soul is the foremost 
since the absence of it not only denotes littleness 
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on our part, but shuts us off from that contagion of 
inspiration which makes its happy possessors the 
spiritual and intellectual helpers of others in an 
almost divine fashion. 


THE HEART OF THE BIBLE. 


1 the Bible is a unique book, and has had a 
unique influence on the civilization of the 
world, will not be questioned by any one who is 
familiar either with the book or its history. That 
this influence has been as valuable as unique will 
not be doubted by the readers of The Christian 
Union. Nor should those of us who sympathize 
with the modern view of the Bible as Hebrew liter - 
ature, to be studied like other literature, feel any 
surprise that this opinion awakens a profound and 
widespread alarm. It seems to many, and to not 
a few intelligent and candid Christians, that such a 
view will destroy the unique character of the Bible, 
and neutralize its unique influence. This appre- 
hension shows itself in many quarters and in many 
forms. Thus the New York “Sun,” which oscil- 
lates between a reactionary theology and a revolu- 
tionary agnosticism, declares that if the Scriptures 
themselves are proper- subjects of criticism, and 
not the actual word of God which it is profanity 
to question, the Church has no faith to propagate ; 
its motive force is lost; its divine authority is 
gone.” Much more rational is the questioning of 
Dr. James Stalker, in a recent address to the Pres- 
byterian Union of New York City: Our people 
have been taught to rest the authority of the Bible 
on its inerrancy. If this ground is removed, what 
is to be substituted for it? To this hardly any 
answer has yet been given—hardly any, at least, 
fitted to move the popular mind; and yet this 
should surely press on the consciences of those 
who are taking the responsibility of removing the 
traditional supports.” 

We think Dr. Stalker is mistaken in supposing— 
though the supposition is both common and natu- 
ral—that any religious teachers in the Church are 
engaged in removing the traditional supports of the 
Bible. The influence which has undermined and is 
undermining this uncritical and unquestioning faith 
in the Bible as an infallible book, to question which 
is profanity, has not been within but without the 
Church. Geology has made it impossible for an 
educated mind to accept the infallibility, if not of the 
first chapter of Genesis, at least of the traditional 
interpretation of that chapter; evolutionary philos. 
ophy, not to say}embryology, palzontology, archz- 
ology, and comparative philology, make it difficult 
to accept as infallible the traditional interpretation 
of the third chapter. A developed sentiment of 
humanity questions the infallible divineness of the 
supposed directions for the wholesale massacre of 
the Canaanites. The reverent student hears Christ 
rebuking the disciples for proposing to follow the 
example of Elijah and call down fire on an enemy, 
and cannot but ask whether Christ or Elijah infal- 
libly represented the Divine Spirit, or whether both 
were infallibly right, each for his time and place. 
These and such as these are the influences which 
are removing the “ traditional supports ;” and such 
men as Professors Harper and Briggs in our coun- 
try, and Drs. Cheyne and Driver in England, are 
trying, not to remove these supports, but to show that 
the removal of these supports need occasion no 
dread, since there is another and better foundation 
for the Christian’s faith in the Christian’s Bible. 

And we think that Dr. Stalker is equally mis- 
taken in supposing that it is the inerrant character 
of the Bible which has constituted its unique char- 
acter and given to it its unique influence. The 
demonstrations in the geometry of Euclid are in- 
fallibly and inerrantly correct. Time and the 
growth of intelligence have done nothing to cast 
doubt upon them. But Euclid has produced no 
such influence as the Bible on human souls. 

It is not the inerrancy, it is the theme of the 
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Bible which has given to it a unique power. It is 
the Word of God; that is, it is God manifesting 
himself in human speech, because interpreting him- 
self in human experience. More than any other 
literature, more than all other literatures combined, 
the Bible brings God into fellowship with man. 
Its moral laws are the deciphering of laws of God 
dimly written in the conscience before they were 
written on tables of stone. Its history is not the 
record of the great deeds of a great people, but the 
record of God's dealings with a people compara- 
tively insignificant. Its poetry, in beauty of dic- 
tion, exquisite finish, exuberant fancy, chastened 
imagination, dramatic passion, is not the equal of 
some other of the world’s great poetry; but it dis- 
cerns, and so reveals, in life, material and human, 
the Spirit of God working out God’s eternal pur- 
poses. Its philosophy does not surpass, cannot be 
said to equal, in critical acumen that of other 
schools; but in perception of God, and power to 
make others perceive him, neither Hegel nor Kant, 
neither Spinoza nor Hamilton, neither Aristotle 
nor Plato, compare with Paul. 
bility—is the ground of our reverence for the 
Bible. 

In the Bible we see men struggling toward a 
consciousness of God; and he is brought all the 
nearer to us because they are men of like passions 
as we ourselves are. David could not have written 
the fifty-first Psalm if he had not been very falli- 
ble, nor Paul the third chapter of Philippians if he 
were already perfect. David understands God 
better than Moses, Isaiah understands him better 
than David, Jesus understands him better than all. 
We mount by successive steps from the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus to the one hundred and third 
Psalm, from the one hundred and third Psalm to 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, from the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah to the seventeenth chapter of 
John: that is, from a God who is simply righteous 
to a God who is mercifal, then to a God who is suf- 
fering love, then to a God who makes himself one 
with humanity that he may make humanity one 
with himself. And we reach the topmost round of 
this Jacob’s ladder the more easily because the low- 
est round is nearest the earth. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The anniversary season at Lexington— April 19, the 
battle day, and “ thereabouts — furnished this year 
weather more than usual like that which fell on the 
memorable day in 1775. Contemporary testimony tells 
of the heat in those hours when our people showed 
they could figbt; and one commentator is specific 
enough to remark that “the grass was so high as to 
wave in the wind,” a remarkable fact for mid-April in 
New England. Much such an air as the patriots 
breathed greeted me on the battlefield—the town com- 
mon. In the yard of the Buckman Tavern, a building 
two centuries old, which bears the marks of bullets 
fired in the encounter, a solitary robin moved about with 
an air of authority, as if he were a British sentry 
waiting to be relieved. - 


* * 
* 


Bathed in the glorious light of the morning, the 
venerable dwelling of Jonathan Harrington stood fac- 
ing the spot where the minute man received his death- 
wound. Dragging himself the few rods to his door- 
step, Harrington died at his wife’s feet—an incident of 
inexpressible pathos, which no event in the struggle 
(which the inscription on the monument describes as 
long, bloody, and affecting ”) surpassed in touching 
features. They show the tongue of the church bell 
which rang to arms that morning, and a piece of the 
drum whose throbbings were forerunners of beatings 
which summoned a long line of martyrs to their fate ; 
but to me more real and palpable were the spirits of 
Harrington and the others slain there. I could hear 
Captain Parker’s voice as he uttered the words now 
graven on the bowlder that marks the line of the min- 
ute men: “Stand your ground. Don’t fire unless 
fired upon. If they mean to have war, let it begin 
here.” Eloquent like Patrick Henry's “ Let it come,” 
only Parker's words were spoken when British muskets 
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were ready to proclaim the King's idea of British 
rights over the colonists. 


* * 
— 


In two instances, three exclamation points in succes- 
sion on the monument add a quaint force to the 
The die was cast !!” is another line with 
doubled accentuation. The emphasis of character and 
act makes these exclamation points superfluous, but this 
attempt to make the superlative larger than it could 
well be may be taken to show that the due measure- 
ments of the event had not been made when the monu- 
ment was set up. I have no doubt that Lexington will 
mean even more a century hence than it does now. I 
wonder if Lexington is tired of Lexington. I mean 
do the children hear so much of it in school that they 


do not care to speak of the battle out of school hours ? 
IL asked a boy of ten to show me where the battle was, 


and he declared he did not know. Yet perhaps that 
very boy, grown to man’s estate, would “stand his 
ground,” if need be, and fire, if “ fired upon,” with the 
old-time determination. 
* * 

* 

Lexington suggests Concord, and Concord Emerson 
and Hawthorne, as a matter of course. Of the latter, 
I was told this : One who had long known Hawthorne 
(mostly by sight, it is true, as was the case with the 
bulk of Concord people) was sitting in the romancer’s 
house talking with a member of the family. Suddenly 
the visitor saw Hawthorne coming up the walk of the 


Old Manse. Forgive me if I ask you to go out of 


the back door,” was said to the caller. ‘Mr. Haw- 


thorne has been gone a week. He would not kiss me 


in your presence, and if he did not, he would not get 
over it for a week!” Emerson was wont to go twice a 
year to take tea with a certain family, though he would 
rather have remained in his study, and he knew that 
his hostess was perfectly aware of this preference. As 
soon as tea was over, the hostess would say : “ Now, 
Mr. Emerson, you know we women must have our talk 
out.” And Mr. Emerson, with an air of feigned regret, 
would quickly seize his hat and retreat to his study. 
This observer remembers seeing Emerson talking in a 
friendly way at a boarding-house table with the board- 


ers. “He seemed like a god” among the ordinary 


mortals who, for that occasion only, had nectar with 
their toast and tea. 7 
3 

This recurrence to the times when patriotism ad- 
vanced beyond mere verbalism to a facing of death 
for the truth’s sake suggests a recent reading of cer- 
tain newspapers of the last century. It was a relief 
to find traces of humor, often unconseious, however, in 
the columns abounding in exhortations to high patriot- 
ism and stern resolve. A copy, for example, of 
Thomas’s Massachusetts Spy, or the Worcester 
Gazette,” printed in January, 1791, fell under my eye. 
The motto department, so to say,at the top of the 
first page, appealed to the most cultured readers, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French being impressed 


into the service. No wonder that in a paper bolstered 


in this fashion by ancient and modern languages even 
the most ordinary events were described in elaborate 
English. One bit of correspondence was to this effect : 
The famous “ foot traveller,” a high-grade pedestrian 
evidently, Mr. Ignatius Spiller, was on his way to 
% Neworleans.” (No time was lost in making two 


words of this town name.) Mr. Spiller was on his way 


to explore “the interior parts of North and South 
America.” Then follows this bountiful tribute: “ As 
Mr. Spiller is a gentleman of a liberal education, a 
penetrating mind, and of a philosophical disposition, 
there remains no doubt but that the literate and 
curious will be benefitted by his arduous undertaking.” 
Mr. Spiller, no doubt, would have had a rare chance 
to exercise his philosophical disposition in the presence 
of “the literate” had the six-day walk been then 
adding to the joy of the nations. 

* * 

The “Spy” printed Philadelphia correspondence 
which showed how vigorously veracity was cultivated 
in those days. A story was told of a New Jersey 
calf weighing 657 pounds at seven and a half months. 
This tale was accompanied by the following affidavit : 
“The truth of which, we, whose names are hereunto 


' subscribed, do certify, being present and knowing the 


age of the said calf.” Six names figure in this heroic 
attempt to vindicate a newspaper statement. An affi- 
davit supplement would now need to be a daily help 
to certain of our journals fond of printing large figures 
about animals, human and otherwise. 
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Next? 


IMMEDIATE INDUSTRIAL, SOCIAL, AND PHILANTHROPIC 
REFORMS. 


SAIRITICS of the modern sociological movement have complained of it as being “in the 


ir.“ Such erities are recommended to read the three articles which follow in answer 
to the question “ What Next?” In Mr. Chace’s article they will find abundant reason 
for hopefulness for the future in the progress which has already been made, and will 
see reason to substitute, for their fear of a revolution, the hope of a peaceful evolution ; 


and in the two papers.by Professor Richard T. Ely and Mr. William Clarke they will 
find definite propositions of practicable modifications in our industrial, educational, and political methods, 
which can be taken up for consideration and practical working to-day. Whatever may be said of these 
reforms, these gentlemen have demonstrated that there are social reformers who have their feet firmly 
planted on the ground, and their minds set to immediate social improvements, while not oblivious of 


reforms which must in the nature of the case be postponed to a remoter future. 


When The Christian 


Union began, more than ten years ago, to point out the signs of an industrial revolution, there were 
many who regarded the emphasis laid on these signs as an exaggeration, and who were ready to raise a 
ery of alarm against those who proclaimed the advent of a new industrial order. But the events of the 


last ten years have been decisive. 


The industrial revolution is no longer a matter of uncertainty; it is 


here, and the question is no longer how shall it be prevented, but how shall it be guided. No man can 
stop the wheels of progress when they begin to move; but the wise man is able to guide them. 


I.—THE NEXT THINGS IN SOCIAL REFORM. 
By RICHARD T. ELx, 
Of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


As requested by The Christian Union, I propose 
to indicate in the fewest possible words the 
direction which, in my opinion, social reform should 
take. A task like this is an easy one for believers 
in panaceas, but difficult for the scientific student, 
because he realizes the complexity of the social 
organism and the vastness of its problems, which 
are many. I shall, in fact, do scarcely more than 
enumerate some of the more important items, leav- 
ing my readers to develop the suggestions offered. 

It is always important to do the next thing, but 
next things should be done with reference to more 
distant things. One reason why we have not made 
more progress in the past is that people have not 
been sufficiently educated to view properly to- 
morrow and next day. In consequence, the more 
effectual remedies have not heretofore been applied 
at all, or have been applied in inadequate meas- 
ure. It might seem the next thing to hand a beggar 
on the street five cents, without stopping to inves- 
tigate his case. Such impatience, however, effects 
no reform at all, but injures people instead of help- 
ing them. 

A further consideration is that we need prevent- 
ive rather than repressive efforts. Civilization 
advances in proportion as we apply the former and 
render the latter superfluous. Our many alms- 
houses and charitable institutions are not the fruit 
of the highest civilization, but show defective social 
knowledge and exhibit a state of religion low as 
compared with the Christian ideal. 

A third general consideration is that all reform 
to be hopeful must be religious, and consequently 
we need a reformation of the Church in the direc- 
tion of social Christianity. Christianity which is 
not practical is not Christianity at all. 

In the fourth place, it is important to emphasize 
the inadequacy of private philanthropy to accomplish 
the needed social reforms. Where private societies 
have been tried more effectively and persistently than 
elsewhere, namely, in England, it is acknowledged 
that they have practically failed. They did not 
educate the people even with the aid of the Church ; 
they did not prevent the growth of pauperism, but 
rather increased it ; nor did they do anything at all 
to diminish the extent of child-labor or to lessen 
the evils connected with wage-earning by women. 
Private efforts in England and elsewhere have ac- 
complished little to improve the dwellings of the 
poor. Exhortation to engage in work of this kind 
has been unceasing for generations, but all the pri- 
vate efforts in the United States put together have 
accomplished less to improve the environment of the 
poor in cities than à single sanitary law in Chicago, 
which in six years decreased the percentage of 
mortality thirty per cent. in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Private effort alone and unaided can ac- 
complish comparatively little where the principles 
of the competitive industrial system are involved, be- 
cause these principles force the unwilling to follow 
the example set by the unscrupulous, as in the em- 
ployment of women and children in the place of 
adalt males and in the adulteration of food. The 
office of private philanthropy is to aid and stimu- 


late public action. The State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York is a good example of rightly 
directed private effort. It has improved the lot of 
hundreds of thousands belonging to the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes. The Chicago 
Bureau of Justice, which renders legal remedies 
accessible to the poorer members of the community, 
and in a single year gave aid in 2,500 cases, is an- 
other illustration of a very useful kind of private 
effort. Charity Organization Societies, which aid 
in directing public and private charity, may also be 
mentioned in this connection. Public schools may 
be improved by private societies, and, as has been 
done in Boston, private philanthropy may tempo- 
rarily defray the expenses of new features of the 
public school system until experience has shown their 
utility and the taxpayers are persuaded to carry 
forward the work. In this way kindergartens may in 
many places be added to the public school system. 

There spring up among the wage-earning people 
various organizations and societies, the aim of 
which is to improve their lot materially, morally, 
and socially. These societies deserve encourage- 
ment, and it is always wise to help self-help. The 
Workingwomen’s Society of 27 Clinton Place, New 
York, which promotes the organization of working 
girls and assists their efforts when organized, de- 
serves commendation. University and college 
settlements, both of men and women, such as now | 
exist in New York City, are an additional illustra- 
tion of well-directed private effort, because they 
bring about a contact of the more fortunate with 
the less fortunate classes of the community, and 
help us to understand the nature of needed social 
reforms. We may perhaps lay it down as a gen- 
eral principle that it is the function of government 
to furnish relief to the needy and help the dis- 
tressed when a general, widely organized, and long- 
continued or perpetual system of relief is required, 
and that private effort should be organized with a 
view to stimulating, guiding, and improving public 
activity along this line. Private effort alone is 
irregular, spasmodic, and unsystematic. Witness 
the condition of the insane in England in the early 
part of this century. For the rest, private action 
and benevolence may minister to individual cases 
thoroughly well known, especially those among 
friends and relatives when the assistance is of a 
kind which the State either cannot or will not 
furnish. The young man or young woman with 
great intellectual gifts requiring training to become 
socially usefal may be instanced. 

When we turn to government, we discover that 
what is needed is not so much abrupt changes as 
the development and improvement of existing 
institutions. A whole group of reforms may be 
placed under the general heading education, for 
recent investigations in this country and elsewhere 
show beyond all controversy that the classes com- 
prised in the “submerged tenth” of society are 
physically and mentally inferior. Notwithstanding 
all the criticisms which may be urged against our 
existing educational system, it is only by means. of 
education that the reform and improvement of 
individuals can come about. This is illustrated by 
the Elmira Reformatory, which so trains young 
criminals, intellectually, physically, morally, and in- 
dustrially, that eighty per cent. of them at least 
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are reformed when set free from that admirable 
institution. Education in schools ought to begin 
earlier and continue longer; its scope should be 
extended so as to include industrial pursuits ; and 
it should by all means be rendered compulsory, 
thus guarding the most sacred right of children, 
namely, the right to a development of their faculties. 
In Germany school education is compulsory to the 
fifteenth year, and after that follow three years of 
military training, far more expensive to the nation 
than the best kind of schools, yet Germany is grow- 
ing rich faster than almost any other country at the 
present time, notwithstanding these burdens. It is 
very clear, then, that it is quite possible for this 
country, without military burdens, to bear the 
expense of giving the best kind of physical and 
intellectual training to our youth until they have 
arrived at the age of eighteen. 

We may group another set of reforms about the 
family as an institution, or, if you please, the home. 
Such are laws prohibiting child labor, and limiting 
the hours of labor of women and young persons, 
say to a maximum of fifty per week, and not 
more than nine on any one day. Compul- 
sory education should be part of laws abolishing 
the labor of the youngest children and limiting 
and regulating that of others. Legislation cal- 
culated to improve the dwellings of the poor, and 
sanitary laws designed to improve in other ways 
their physical environment, may also be placed 
under this head. Likewise temperance reform, 
both of a repressive and preventive character. 
Laws limiting the hours of work in special cases even 
for adults, as, for example, for employees of street- 
car lines, steam railways, etc., and establishing Sat- 
urday half-holidays, also come under the general 
heading of laws for the protection of the home. 

Another group of reforms intended to nationalize 
or municipalize, as the case may be, means of life 
and joy must be mentioned. Opportunities for 
recreation and health-culture, as parks, play- 
grounds, baths, etc., belong to this group ; also op- 
portunities to enjoy beautiful objects in art and 
nature. The establishment of the International 
Reservation about Niagara Falls was a step in this 
direction, and the recently organized committee to 
preserve beautiful and historical places in Massa- 
chusetts by making them public property is another 
step in the right direction. Those highest material 
goods which we place under the head of art can 
never become generally accessible on the individual 
plan. These higher goods must be held in com- 
mon to be enjoyed in common, and the common 
enjoyment does not detract from their best indi- 
vidual use. 

Still a different group of reforms may be placed 
under the general head of the relations of employer 
and employed. I may mention employers’ liability 
for accidents, and especially for accidents to em- 
ployees of steam railways, which are so numerous 
in the United States that among trainmen, includ- 
ing engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, etc., 
one in twelve was injured during a single year. 
Most of the accidents are easily preventable. Boards 
of arbitration and conciliation, with compulsory 
arbitration for corporations at least, may be men- 
tioned in this connection. 

Of a somewhat different character would be the 
establishment of postal savings banks, with oppor- 
tunities for a limited amount of life insurance, as 
in England and elsewhere. The regulation and 
supervision of mutual aid societies, which already 
disburse many millions of dollars a year among us, 
should be enumerated. 

Natural monopolies suggest another class of re- 
forms. These include, as is now generally under- 
stood, all railways, including the express business, 
telegraphs, telephones, gas-works, electric lighting 
plants, etc. What is required is a better control 
and regulation, securing service cheaper in price 
and higher in quality, and looking ultimately to 
complete nationalization or municipalization. The 
charges of these monopolies constitute an impor- 
tant element in the expenses of a family in mod- 
ern times, and often annihilate the farmer’s profit. 
Many other reforms wait upon the nationalization, 
for example, of railways. Cheap railway rates 
would help to solve the problem of the housing 
of the poor in cities. Something is already being 
done along this line. Mr. Samuel Vaile, of New 
Zealand, is active in this kind of reform in his 
country, and in one Australian province school- 
children are already carried free. Perhaps at the 
present time attention should be concentrated upon 
the telegraph, and a decided effort made to nation- 
alize that. It is a mistake to suppose that only a 
few make use of an institution like the telegraph, 
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and that its management is therefore of little con- 
sequence to the public at large. 
telegraphing is a part of the general expense of 
doing business, and telegraph charges, with profits 
thereon, enter into the prices which we pay for 
commodities. There is not a farmer or artisan in 
the United States who does not help to support 
the telegraph. 

Mines and forests bring to mind needed indus- 
trial changes. We are dependent for fuel upon 
both, and for many articles which enter into the 
construction of houses and other buildings, and the 
implements used therein. There is a marked tend- 
ency towards the establishment of monopoly in the 
case of mines, and to overcome the evils of private 
monopolies in mines is one of the important prob- 
lems of the time, viewed either from the standpoint 
of those employed in the mines or of the general 
public. It is not yet clear to all how this problem 
should be solved. In Germany the State owns and 
operates some of the mines, and private parties 
others. It has been suggested that with us the State 
should own the mines, but lease them, under stringent 
regulations, to private corporations. With regard 
to forests, it is clear that they can be maintained 
in suitable places and to a sufficient extent only by 
means of government ownership and management, 
and already New York has made a beginning in 
State forestry. 

Taxation is a general heading for a group of 
important reforms, some, indeed, going so far as 
to claim that tax reform is the only industrial 
reform needed. It seems to become clear, in the 
progress of discussion of taxation, that, in one way 
and another, incomes unearned by those who enjoy 
them should be more heavily taxed than other 
incomes, that the surplus profits of monopolies 
should be very nearly if not quite taxed out of exist- 
ence, and that inheritances and bequests, especially 
when large, should be heavily taxed; even if one 
hesitates to go as far as Mr. Andrew Carnegie and 
advocate a fifty per cent. tax. This would tend 
to the more general diffusion of property, and 
would remove burdens where they are severely 
felt and place them where they will not discourage 
production. The heavy taxation of valuable unoc- 
cupied natural resources will tend to throw them 
open to public use, and thus increase opportunities 
for industry. The full taxation of unoccupied city 
land in particular would increase building and help 
to solve the problems of slums of cities. 

In discussions concerning industrial reforms the 
farmer has been generally overlooked, but now he 
begins to make himself heard. Careful refiection 
upon the workings of the preceding reforms will 
show that, benefiting society as a whole, they will 
benefit very greatly the farmer. 
creasing the general resources of society must 
increase the demand for farm products ; and lower 
freight and express charges will open new markets 
and improve old ones for the farmer. There are, 
however, some reforms to be mentioned which have 
particularly close connection with the farmer. One 
is the adoption of measures looking to the abolition 
of land monopoly and of the ownership of land by 
aliens. There must always be a class of tenant 
farmers, and it would seem desirable that that land 
which is already public property should be retained 
and leased for terms of years. The ownership of 
land by the State, and also by cities, will help to 
prevent rack-renting and other industrial evils, and 
also furnish a revenue for publie purposes. The 
demands of the farmer show the need for some kind 
of an organization of credit, but exactly how this is to 
be effected is not yet clear tomy mind. Important 
studies concerning the need of credit on the part 
of farmers and means of satisfying this need have 
been made, and experiments have been tried, par- 
ticularly in Germany, and these require study. Ad- 
vances by the government upon grain stored in 
public storehouses seem like a precarious experi- 
ment; but if the public storehouses in themselves, 
with very moderate charges for their use, would 
help the farmers to resist the exactions of specu- 
lators and monopolists, of which they complain so 
bitterly, there is no good reason why they should 
not be constructed. Even if we cannot accept the 
demand of farmers for increased supplies of money 
without qualification, we may favor conservative 
measures designed to prevent a contraction of the 
currency and a fall in prices, raising the value of 
farm mortgages. The farmers and their families 
particularly need to be reached by educational 
efforts in order to render their lives, now generally 
so empty, fuller and richer. The University of 
Wisconsin is to some extent reaching the farmers 
by means of University Extension courses held in 


The expense of 


Everything in- 
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different parts of the State. With these might per- 
haps be coupled a system of circulating libraries. 
Every successful effort to improve the civil service 
and to develop local self-government helps to make 
government a more efficient agent in carrying out 
reforms. The true aim of industrial reform is to 
equalize opportunities—a very different thing from 
establishing equality—and to render of general 
application the principle that he who will not work 
shall not eat. 


II. WHAT MUST WE DO THEN? 
By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


“ Que faire?” The question which Tolstoi asks 
has been asked of me by the editors of The Chris- 
tian Union. We are all agreed that grave 
social evils exist, and that labor troubles are 
causing dangerous friction in society. What, un- 
der the circumstances, is the policy which ought 
immediately to be pursued? In answering this 
question I shall necessarily write from a somewhat 
English point of view, since the actual condition is 
not precisely the same in all countries. 

Unfortunately, here the purely political problem 
is not yet solved. About two million adult males 
are still deprived of the suffrage; while a poor 
man has but one vote, a rich man may have twenty ; 
and only well-to-do men can sit in Parliament, for 
the members there are not paid. Similar, though 
less formidable, limitations exist in respect to 
municipal suffrage. The first thing to do, there- 
fore, in this country is to democratize the political 
machinery. I would, therefore, have registered 
manhood suffrage, with but one vote for each man, 


alike in Parliamentary and local elections; pay: 


ment of members of Parliament by the State, and 
of official election expenses out of local taxes; 
short period of qualification ; shorter Parliaments, 
and the second ballot as in France and Germany. 
I would also give the House of Commons power to 
carry any measure supported by, say, a two-thirds 
majority over the veto of the House of Lords. I 
would have the new county councils supplemented 
by district councils, both elected by universal suf- 
frage. And I would also get rid of the perpetual 
Irish question by conceding Home Rule to Ireland, 
and to Scotland and Wales if they want it. Great 
Britain then would be a pure democracy, with the 
monarchy and the House of Lords as mere lifeless, 
ornamental appendages. I mention these things 
because I do not think we can attack the social 
question successfully until this is done. 

The first step to be taken then in purely social 
matters is to see that the State and municipalities 
treat their employees well, and so set an example to 
private employers. The British Government em- 
ploys directly about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons, and the number of men employed by 
municipal bodies is increasing rapidly. There 


should be no “sweating,” no sub-contracting, trade- 


union rate of wages and the eight-hour day (with, 
of course, special provisions as to overtime under 
exceptional circumstances). Here would be at 
once a large body of workmen and workwomen 
raised to a high standard of living and with reg- 
ular, permanent employment; a fact which would 
exercise a great influence on the labor market. | 

Next I would have the eight-hour day, or, if im- 
practicable in some cases, the forty-eight hour 
week, carried by law in such industries as are pre- 
pared for it. These are mines and railroads. By 
this means a considerable body of unemployed 
labor would be absorbed, the standard of living 
would be raised, and accidents would be rarer than 
they are now. In other industries the eight-hour 
system should be introduced just as they are ready 


for it. The great objection now is undoubtedly 


foreign competition. The Lancashire cotton-spin- 
ner is afraid, if he had an eight-hour day, that the 
Hinda worker in Bombay, with long hours, small 
pay, and command of machinery just as good as 
that used in England, would cut him out. The 
Bradford woolen-worker, in the same way, is 
afraid of Saxony, and the Nottingham lace-maker 
of Calais and St. Gallen. These are not ground- 
less fears; and the only way to allay them is 
for the workers of all countries to unite, as they 
are, in point of fact, doing, to force on their respect- 
ive governments the effective demand for shorter 
hours of labor. I assume that this is to be brought 
about by legislative enactment, because the only 
other alternative is the international strike, which 
means social chaos, and which is on that very 
account advocated by Anarchists. 


I next urge the extension of public functions, by 


which the community would have control over sev- 
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eral of the necessaries of life and many more men 
would be directly employed by the community. 
Every city or town should own its supply of gas, 
electric light, water, and means of transit, instead 
of allowing individuals to make a profit out of these 
things.. While London is fleeced by gas companies 
which supply bad gas at a high rate, Birmingham, 
which owns its own gas, gets a good article at a 
cheap rate. It is as absurd to pay atoll every time 
we want to enter omnibus, train, or car, as it is to 
pay when we want tocross abridge. Were transit 
free, overcrowding in the squalid centers would 
diminish, and workmen would be able to live in 
clean and comfortable homes away from their daily 
work. 


constituted, analogous to the Irish land courts set up 


by Mr. Gladstone, for the adjudication of urban 


rents. At present high rents for vile buildings are 
extorted from workingmen by reason of their 
necessity. They pay more per cubic foot for filthy 
dens than do the aristocracy for mansions in Bel- 
grave Square. Speculative builders and miserable 
dabblers in house property must not be allowed to 
thrive on the necessities of the poor. Cases of 
extortion and cruelty have recently happened in 
London which have drawn forth the rebuke even 
of the police magistrates—a not very sentimental 
class. 
All cities and towns should secure for themselves, 
through a proper valuation and assessment, that 
increase in vaiue due to no exertion of the owner. 
In London we shall pay to the ground landlords 
this year nearly $80,000,000 merely for the priv- 
ilege of living here; and yet all the improvements 
that are carried out which increase the value of the 
landlords’ property are made by the industry, intel- 
ligence, and enterprise of the people. The great 
Thames Embankment was paid for by the people ; 
it has put millions into the pockets of the ground 
landlords. Happily, the community here is at length 
recognizing its duty to supply decent and sanitary 
dwellings. The County Council is at present clean- 
ing away one of the vilest congeries of dirt and 
disease to be found in London or the world. The 
community should in all such cases see to it that 
there is no sub-letting and that the increments 
st value accrue to itself and not to any individ- 

8. 

With the sums collected by taxation of ground 
values the municipalities could provide every where 
free museums, libraries, local art galleries, baths 
and wash-houses, parks, open spaces, playgrounds 
for those multitudes of children whom I pass every 
day and who have no place to play in but the 
crowded street or their own filthy court. We 
might have a people's palace” in each one of the 
fifty-nine parliamentary constituencies of London, 
in which instruction and innocent recreation could 
be provided and in which Edward Bellamy's 
dream of free music all day long could be realized. 

In England we have one want which does not exist 
in the United States the want of free primary edu- 
cation. The irritating, degrading weekly fee exists 


here, and that, of course, I would abolish. Second- 


ary education should be provided for out of those 
charities and endowments of which the poor have 
been deliberately robbed by the rich. But as edu- 
cation is impracticable in the absence of food, and 
as about 25 per cent. at least of London children go 
breakfastless to school—not, mark you, in excep- 
tional periods of depression, but habitually—I 
should provide for the public organization of a free 
meal each day for such children as needed it. Why 
should a child be starved and tortured because its 
father has previously been pauperized ? 

And to speak of the children reminds me that 
one thing which must be done is to raise still higher 
the age of children in factories and mills. Alike 
in Europe and America, with the developing 
automatic machinery, it is found that boys and girls 
can do now what formerly it needed men to do. 
Consequently men are unemployed, the standard of 
wages is kept down, the physique and the mental 
culture of children are injured, and home life is brok- 
enup. The education of the “half-timer,” every 
school inspector knows, is a farce,while the economic 
and social evils resulting from child labor are only 
too manifest here, while they are still more mani- 
fest in other countries. No boy or girl should be 


allowed to enter a factory until he or she is sixteen. 


On this point I am sorry to have to confess that 
we shall have many of the selfish, short-sighted 
adult factory-workers against us, but it must be 
urged nevertheless. 

{ This is my programme of immediate, practicable 
reform. 


I am inclined to think that some court should be 
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III. INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
By Grorce A. CHACE, 
Of the Bourne Mills, Full River. 


A bright old gentleman said to-day: “ I’m inmy 
eighty-fifth year. When I was a boy, seven years 
old, I worked in the mill. We had to work four- 
teen hours a day. I remember I was work- 
ing in the factory when peace was declared in the 
war of 1812.” Within the memory of a man, 
what great progress has been made! No little 

ys are now allowed to work at seven years of age 
in the mills of America. Nobody, except possibly 
the manager, would think of working fourteen 
hours a day. 

Within the life of this gentleman, a woman 
would work a week for fifty cents. It was cus- 
tomary to work six months without pay in learning 
a trade at which a smart woman could earn half a 
dollar a day. The crudest quality of calico sold!at 
fifty cents a yard, and the first woman labored ten 
or twelve weeks to earn enough to buy the material 
for a new gown. Today a weaver in a cotton 
factory in New England can earn enough to buy 
the same quantity of a better material, in the latest 
style of design and finish, in a half-day. In other 
words, if people were content with the things which 
their grandparents enjoyed, there would to-day be 
at least nine days of leisure, for rest and improve- 
ment, out of the ten days of toil in the olden time. 
What is true of factory life is relatively true all 
over, for this is the century of progress. 

What has made the change? In the answer to 
that inquiry may we not hope to find the right 
methods for the future of our industrial progress ? 
It is not necessary to study the ancient laws of 
work and wages, for the conditions are modern 
and not ancient. The evolution is going on around 
us. Like a mighty current the tide is coming in, 
scattering or submerging obstacles, lifting rich and 
poor together upon its advancing waves. Under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms, bearing upward 
the masses of mankind ; and an Infinite Wisdom 
is shaping the sentiment of the public. No manu- 
facturer wishes to run his works fourteen hours a 
day, or to employ children who ought to be in 
school, nowadays. It is repugnant to his ideas of 
right, as much as slavery has lost its place in the 
thoughts of the plantation owner of the South. 
We are coming into the light. Our grandparents 
worked fourteen hours in the mill, and all the rest 
of the day wasnight. They lived only in the dark, 
except on Sunday. Thank God for Sunday, with 
all its light! It saved our fathers. 

Gradually the working time of employees was 
reduced. It ought to go into history that the 
present standard of ten hours a day in cotton 
factories was not introduced by legislation, but 
by the voluntary action of the manufaciurers of 
Fall River, who adopted it as a wise economic 
measure, which has been enforced since in our own 
and other States by law. It was a step in the right 
direction. | 

But with all this progress perhaps there never 
has been a time in the history of industry which has 
seen such widespread disaffection among working- 
men. The malady is epidemic. Emperor and 
queen, statesman and philosopher, learned doctor 
and noisy quack, have vied with the best thinkers 
to prescribe an adeqaate remedy, in vain. In the 
meantime the symptoms become more energetic. 
Can there be a mistake? May it prove after all 
that this universal uneasiness indicates convales- 
cence? Our grandparents were content with their 
lot. There was no time to grumble. What with 
fourteen hours at work, and time spent at meals 
and going to and fro, only about eight hours re- 
mained their own, and it was night. They were 
tired and sleepy. They slept. Sleep is contentment. 
But the workpeople of today are wide awake. 
They have an hour or two of daylight. They have 
tried leisure and it is good. They have tasted lux- 
ury and it is sweet. They want more. Latent 
ambition has been aroused in the advance of the 
times. The higher standard of living demands more. 

Wealth has accumulated beyond all precedent. 
While colossal fortunes, like huge monuments, stand 
before our eyes to constantly remind us of the fact, 
yet never was wealth so generally diffused among 
all classes. Little need be said of the fly-away 
riches of the rich man, which are measured by sen- 
timent, alternately ruled by bulls” and “ bears, 
though thousands of millions of dollars, in stocks 
and bonds, are listed that men may speculate 
upon the daily fluctuations. The substantial wealth 
remains unchanged, for instance, whether Union 
Pacific is quoted at $130 or 828 a share, but the 
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difference in the sentiment, for that is all the quo- 
tations mean, amounts to more than sikty million 
dollars! Its wealth-distributing traffic over its 
5,000 miles of track, and the wages of its 20,000 
employees, are not diminished or increased by these 
fluctuations, and the real wealth is carrying comfort 
and help. Wealth never was so great, and cer- 
tainly never so beneficent. It increases as it dis- 
tributes. The workingman lives in more affluence 
than the entrepreneur did two generations ago, and 
the worthy poor may enjoy more comforts than our 
self-denying, hard-working ancestors allowed them- 
selves. The directory of the eleemosynary institu- 
tions of New York City is already a large hand- 
book. The bulk of the savings bank deposits is the 
money of the workpeople. 

Never was there such opportunity for individual 
ambition. The little mill-boy of 1812, as might be 


expected, became, in after years, the entrepreneur, 


and later on the capitalist. Invention has opened 
avenues for latent talent. Ability is sought every- 
where. and wherever found is exalted and re- 
warded. | 

In briefly summarizing the inferences of our 
observation of the industrial situation, we note, 
first: If the workingman will go forward, and not 
backward, in the future, he will steer his course by 
the great beacon light of Sunday and what Sunday 
stands for. It means more than words can utter to 
the brawn and sinew of our land. And next to 
this is the force of popular opinion. Turn on the 
light! Every facility is afforded. We have a 
National Department of Labor doing conscientious, 
scientific work, besides commissions in a number 
of the States. All the newspapers will help. Real 
progress has been made in relation to child employ- 
ment, but more is needed. The doctrine of Laissez- 
faire is unjastifiable here. In the fourth and 
central place, affecting the great body of employers 
and employed, is the reduction of the hours of 
labor. No one would think to-day of going back 
to the old régime. Shall we go forward? It is 
probable a nine-hour bill will be introduced into 
the Senate of Massachusetts this year, with a fair 
prospect that it may become law.’ The situation 
is favorable. A great many see the advantages at 
this time. A mill-owner said a few days ago: “A 
nine-hour law would add ten per cent. to the value 
of my property.” The arguments are well known, 
and experience seems to sustain them. It has made 
possible our fifth position—a higher standard of 
living. The distribution and consumption of 
wealth is essential to industrial progress. Higher 
wages are alike beneficent to all, giving a market 
to the producer and means to purchase to the 
consumer. The elevation of the masses has 
economic as well as humane warrant. Experi- 
ments in modification make slow progress. Higher 
wages, however, should gradually prevail. It 
seems hardly necessary to note that invention 
furnishes a means of advancement. It has often 
been blindly resisted by labor, and it is hard to see 
that a machine that throws ninety out of a hundred 
workmen out of employment is a blessing to the 
ninety. But it has come to bear our burdens and 
to make possible the higher standard of living and 
the leisure of short hours. Finally, there is the 
opportunity for individual advancement—room at 
the top, and widening room all the way up. Men 
do not rise as formerly by treading others down, 
but every young man who is lifted up draws many 
with him—family and friends, often a whole com- 
munity. 


“THE WASTE OF RELIGIOUS FUNDS 
IN EXTENDING THE CHURCH.” 
By THE Rev. N. G. CLARK, D. D. 


HE article under this head in The Christian 
Union of April 9 is one that may well arrest 
the attention of all interested in the promotion of 
missions at home and abroad. The waste of funds 
in our home communities in sustaining rival de- 
nominations, with all the attendant expense of sep- 
arate church edifices and preachers, while agreeing 
in the essentials of Christian truths, is erippling 
our great benevolent societies and delaying the 
world's evangelization, but the evil of dividing 
the body of Christ into separate and rival factions 
in Christian lands is by no means as disastrous 
abroad as it is at home, where it uses up funds that 
ought to be used for the support and enlargement 
of the work abroad. 


Since the above was written a ‘' fifty-eight hour bill” 
has been reported by the Joint Committee on Labor, but has 
been defeated,—Eps, 
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Dr. Barrows rays: “Japan has twenty-six mis- 
sionary organizations to make known the one way 
and truth and life; India has thirty-eight, and 
China thirty-nine” The inference drawn by Dr. 
Barrows is hardly a just one, that all this is 
„ homiliating and painful;“ it would be so were 
there not ample room for all without interfering 
one with another. As it ie, in view of the very 
scanty supply of Christian teachers, it is rather a 
matter of congratulation that so many religious 
bodies are at work in these different countries. In 
Japan there is not yet one ordained preacher, for- 
eign or Japanese, to 100.000 souls,and not yet one 
believer to 1 000 souls. In China the proportion 
is still less, there being hardly one evangelical 
preacher, including missionaries and native help- 
ers of all kirde, to 150 000 souls, and ecarce one 
believer to 10000. In India the proportion is 
one ordained preacher, missionary or native, to 
about 200 000 souls, and one believer to 2000. In 
these countries there is certainly room enough yet 
for missionaries without jostling one another ; still 
much land to be possessed, still a call for foreign 
mies ionary work. 

While d fferences of polity and doctrine are to 
be regretted so far as they attract the notice of the 
native population among whom the missionaries 
labor, they are far less unfavorable than they might 
at first seem. Missionaries have other work to 
take up their time and attention—matters in which 
they differ far more than at home. They recog- 
nize that they are brethren in Christ. Witness 
their conferences together, their loving sympathy 
one with another. The burden resting on them, in 
view of the multitudes on every hand accessible to 
effort, turns their attention to the one great busi- 
ness of winning men to Christ and establishiog 
Christian institutions. Probably one-tenth of the 
missionaries have not neighbors near enough to 
make it easy to have any trouble over denomi- 
national methods, even if they were disposed to 
do so. Now and then some poor specimen of a 
man gets into the foreign field and makes some 
trouble over some denominational question, or 
attempts proselyting from another's field, but it is 
the fault of the man rather than of the missionary, 
and sheep-stealing abroad is regarded much as it 
is at home. 

It is only in the large centers like Bombay, 
Tokyo, and Pekin that funds might be eaved by 
uniting in the support of higher Christian institu- 
tions of learning, of colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and in the production of a Christian litera- 
ture. An exception should perhaps be made in 
reference tosome of the smaller mission fields, as in 
Mexico. Syria, and Persia, ard, after another decade, 
porsibly, in Japan; but at present there is little 
danger of waste of funds from an undue multiply- 
ing of evangelical agencies in the foreign field. 
Rather would we commend Dr. Barrows’s article 
to the prac ical regard of churches ard Christians 
in the home field, that the means in men and 
money may be available for a tenfold enlargement 
of the work abroad. 

AMERICAN POARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN ISsions ( ONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 

1 SOMERSET dr., Boston, April 15, 1891. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 


OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


By Proressor F. A. Henry. 


OME years ago a considerable stir was created 

in what a reporter would call orthodox cir- 
cles ” by the appearance of certain works present- 
ing a new view of the religious history of Israel 
and a new key to the interpretation of the Oid 
Testament. Of these the more notable. such as the 
“Religion of Israel,” by Professor Kuenen, of 
Leyden, and the “ History of Israel,” by Professor 
Wellhauren, of Marburg. at once engaged the at- 
tention of scholars; while something of their prin- 
ciples, methods, and results was given to the gen- 
eral public in less abstruse and more attractive 
form by the admirable lectures of Professor Rob- 
ertson Smith, of Aberdeen, on the Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church.” The central position of 
this new Biblical criticism is the view it takes of 
the origin of the Pentateucbal Law. It has been 
generaliy received that Moses was the author of 
the Pentateuch. and that the Levitical Law in its 
entirety was given to the Israclites before they 
entered Canaan. Our critics contead, on the other 
hand. that this so-called Mosaic Law is not the 
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starting-point for the history of Israel, but for the 


history of Judaism; that. so far from being ina pos- 
session of the tribes before they crossed the Jorden, 
it was unknown in Israel before the Exile, and was 
never practically operative until the whole life of 
the old kingdom was buried and forgotten. and the 
subject Jews had become merely a religious com- 
munity. Startling or paradoxical as such a theory 
may appear to the American public, it is no new 
thing in Germany, where it was put forth as 
long ago as 1835 in Vatke’s Biblical The- 
ology; and when in 1866 it was revived and 
developed by Graf in his “Historical Books 
of the Old Testament,” it received the cordial 
support of Reuss, Lagarde, and other scholars 
of great name. Ino the last ten years, mainly 
through the growing influence of Kuenen and 
Wellhausen, this so cailed “‘ Grafian theory,” which 
involves a reconstruction of Old Testament history 
and puts all its critical problems in a new light, has 
gone far to gain general acceptance on the Conti- 
nent as the only admissible interpretation of the 
historic records. For it is to the Od Testament 
itself that appeal is made in support of the conclu- 
sions of a critical analysis, and those conclusions are 
the result of a strictly scientific procedure. I have 
no space to sketch the argument even in outline, 
but they who know how it has been worked out 
and established in detail by the most thorough and 
painstaking scholarship cannot think that Professor 
Smith oversteps the bounds of proverbial Scottish 
caution when he “ ventures to call it a demonstra- 
tion.“ In the light of this new learning the relig- 
ious life of Israel is brought into accord with 
those broad historic Jaws which are the uniform 
and calculable ways of God's dealing with mankind. 
We find it to be a continuous development that 
witnesses to a progressive revelation adapting itself 
to the growing mind of the race. Mosaism, it ap- 
pears, is not identical with Paarisaism ; it is no 
finished system, but a germ of spiritual thought 
and life unfolding in the national consciousness 
under the slow training of the ages, and reaching 
its finest flower in the noble religion of the Prophets. 
The priestly law takes its true place, not as the 
primitive divine revelation which makes all the 
worship of the people one long apostasy and makes 
the prophets mere acolytes of the priests, bat as 
the narrow mold in which religion was recast after 
the independent life of the nation had become 
extinct. 

According to the Levitical system, God is inaccess- 
ible to men except through the mediation of the 
priesthood, divinely appointed to offer sacrifice and 
make atonement for the sins of Israel. Thus the 
forgiveness of sin is absolately dependent upon the 
hierarchy. In like manner, no Israelite can offer 
worship save vicariously through the priestly ritual. 
There is no place where man can find a present 
God to receive his worship save this one Tent of 
Meeting, no altar to receive the gifts of his devotion 
save this one that stands at its door. Nor may 
any layman venture to draw near to altar or taber- 
nacle ; his every offering must pass through the 
hands of the priesthood. Tne people at large are 
cut off from all approach to their God, whose one 
and only sanctuary is guarded by a double cordon 
of priests and Levites. The actual religion of the 
people knows nothing of such a system, even as a 
theory. Throughout the national period local wor- 
ship and lay sacrifice are established ordinances of 
the land. The local sanctuaries, whose tolerance 
would be impossible under the Levitical system, 
as. indeed, on its theory their existence would be 
inconceivable—there local sanctuaries are in fact 
the centers of all Hebrew life; and the history of 
the people is inseparably associated with the names 
of Ramah, Gibeon, Bethel, Mizpab, Gilgal. Shechem, 
and a host of others. To offer sacrifice is the 
privilege of every Israelite, and the practice appears 
interwoven with the whole life of the people. 
Every concern of public or private life that called 
men to Jook Godward was a summons to the altar. 
Every family feast was a eucharistic sacrifice, and 
in the Book of Proverbs, which speaks the ordinary 
language of the people, a feast and a sacrifice are 
identical. The people found Jehovah and rejoiced 
before him, not in one place at rare intervals, but 
in every corner of the land and on every occasion 
of life. There cannot be a sharper contrast than 
that between the Levitical conception of sacrificial 
intercourse with God and the popular conception 
which ruled the religious life of Israel down to 
the Captivity. Which is the higher conception and 
betokens the truer relizious feeling it may be left 
to the reader to determine. It would seem the 
very postylate of a revealed religion that man has 
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not to seek a God who withdraws into concealment 
behind a wall of ritual law whose one door is 
guarded by priestly sentinels; but rather that 
God seeks out man and opens such free approach 
to himself as man could not find unaided by the 
divine self-communication. 

The religious starting-point of Israel has in it 
nothing novel or distinctive. Their religious ideas 


and ordinances are closely paralleled by those of 


kindred peoples. What was peculiar to the early 
Israelite was not his religion, but his religiousness 
—his intensity of religious feeling. Hence the rev- 
elation to Israel was given in no form of dogma or 
of institution. The development of the conception 
of Jehovah was determined on practical lines. All 
association of the national deity with the powers 
that work in nature dropped more and more into 
the background as that Living God was sought in 
his defiaite dealings with his people, which formed 
their actual experience; and as the tie that bound 
Jehovah to Israel was felt more deeply to be per- 
sonal and close, it was ever more clearly appre- 
hended as a relation founded in moral principles. 
From the beginning the true dis'inction between 
Mosaism and all contemporary religions is found 


in the personal difference between Jehovah and 


the heathen gods. The latter have no personal 
character, nor any personal relations with their 
worshipers. They have, indeed, human charac- 
teristics—but character they do not possess. They 
remain on the same ethical level with their people, 


and they that make them are like unto them.” 
But Jehovah showed throughout Israel's history that 


he had a will aod purpose of his own. All his 
dealings with the people were designed to lead them 
on to higher things than their natural character 
inclined them to, and his revelation of himself was 
in the power of a personal influence. Thus relig- 
ion in Israel was a moral discipline and a growing 
spiritual enlightenment whose advance was step by 
step with an increasing clearness of perception of 
the things which the divine character involves. The 
revelation to the mind and soul was possible only 
through the inspiration of the mind and soul, and 
the vocation of Israel was to that knowledge of God 
which is man’s eternal life. 

Not that the mass of the people ever rose to full 
intelligence of their high calling. It is the com- 
plaint of the prophets that Israel does not know 
Jehovah, for their own religious life was something 
deeper and more spiritual than the popular mind 
could apprehend. Tney have stood, they say, in 
the secret council of Jehovah; they are his inti- 
mates and confidants, and their knowledge of his 
ways comes from personal intercourse and fellow- 
ship with the heavenly Friend. They know 
Jvhovah as the Father of his people, and to them 
religion is a filial relation of reverent obedience 
and trast. It is not a merely natural bond, soch 
as makes Moab the people of Chemosh; nor is it 
grounded in any legal covenant or pact: it is union 
through likeness in character, and Jehovah can be 
Israel's God only so far as Israel follows righteous- 
ness. In the thoaght of the prophets, religion 
makes men partakers in a divine life, while in the 
popular conception it only made Jehovah a par- 
taker in the life of men. It is important to note 
that when the prophets enlarge on the spiritual 
character of Jehovah as governing all his relations 
with his people, this view is by no one treated as 
a novelty, but accepted as the very foundation of 
Israel’s religion from the days of Moses; for this 
tacit acknowledgment that the prophetic teaching 
in its spirit and substance is not something now 
heard of for the first time shows that Jehovah's 
long training of the national conscience had not 
been without effect. 


Still, this“ gospel before Christ called the people's 


thought to spiritual heights it had no strength to 
climb. The prophets hold up an ideal to which 
the nation does not correspond, and the long 
struggle of spirituality with formalism ends with 
the defeat of the prophetic religion by the religion 
of the priesthood. It is in this struggle that we 
find the leading motive of Israel's history. During 
the eighth and seventh centuries, when the priestly 
power was but loosely organized and always held 
in check by the power of the king, the ideas of the 
prophets were able to maintain at least an equal 
contest with the ideas of the priesthood; but even 
then the current was setting in a direction to make 
hierocracy inevitable, and when the descendants of 
the exiles settled under the government of their 
high priest in the Persian province which had been 
their fathers’ land, the crade simplicity of the early 
popular religion and the profound simplicity of 
the prophetic faith were alike superseded by the 
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elaborate sacerdotalism set forth in Ezra’s law- 
book, and the bold and able seribe found means, 
through his alliance with the temporal power, to 


settle the foundations of priestly dominion in solid 


and lasting strength. 


A WINDFLOWER. 


By BLISS CARMAN. | 


ys ETWEEN the roadside and the wood, 
Between the dawning and the dew, 
A tiny flower before the sun, 
_ Ephemeral in time, I grew. 


And there, upon the trail of spring, 
Not death nor love nor any name 
Known among men in all their lands 
Could blur the wild desire with shame. 


But down my dayspan of the year 
The feet of straying winds came by ; 
And all my trembling soul was thrilled 
To follow one lost mountain cry. 


And then my heart beat once and broke 
To hear the sweeping rain forbode 
Some ruin in the April world, 
Between the woodside and the road. 


To-night can bring no healing now, 
The calm of yesternight is gone ; 

Surely the wind is but the wind, 
And I u broken waif thereon. 


SPRING IN LONDON. 


By Matcotm BELL. 
3 poet is he who, with inspired appreciation, 
extracts the latent essence from some general 
thought, some common longing, and, enshrining it in 
a precious vial of cunningly welded words, offers it 
freely for all tosavor. Browning has done this— 


never better—in the sweet, brief lines that he has 


significantly christened “Home Thoughts from 
Abroad :” 
% Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffiach sings on the orchard bough, 
In Evgland—now !” 


It is but a simple little bit of description ; the 
details are almost too designedly limited—the great 
gnarled tree trunk with its fringe of slim offshoots 

Iden with the crisp new leaflets, and the rosy- 
— olive backed little bird pouring forth its 
gladness in a rippling snatch of song, or flying off 
with a shrilly musical “ pink, pink” to the neat 
lichen-woven nest tucked so daintily against the 
bark between some branchlet and the main stem. 
Yet in these and the following lines, which I have 
no spae to quote, though they are but twelve—in 
these he has condensed the whole spirit of the beauty 
of the English country, and I think that there are 
few natives or lovers of that pleasant little land 
who can read them without being carried back in 
fancy to the ordered wildness of its hills and val- 


leys. For England in spring is England at the 


very pitch of her perfection. Winter in the tem- 
perate regions is much the same wherever we 
encounter it—a little longer or a little shorter, a 
greater or a leeser stress of cold, but in the main 
a season of fireside pleasures within doors, of grim 
monotony without, though Nature never really 
slum bers, if one bas but eyes to spy out her smaller 
stirrings. The English summer is fickle and uncer- 
tain, enchanting while it laste, but of so volatile a 
nature that it has, not infelicitously, been described 
as three fine days and a thunderstorm! Autumn 
again has its lingering charm, but is inherently sug- 
gestive of decay and death, while England can 
seldom show the splendors of gold and fire that 
glorify the sunset of the year in the United States. 

He who would comprehend the innermost mys- 
tery of England’s fascination must visit her, there- 
fore, in the height of spring. A somewhat indefi- 
nite period, it must. be confessed, flitting incal- 
culably from the beginning of March in one season 
to the end of May in the next; but at the golden 
mean in the middle of April one may be sure in any 
ordinary year of catching some glimpse of it. 
Even in London it makes its coming felt, for that 
mighty city, though the most monstrous congeries 
of brickwork and masonry that the rash hand of 
man has ever heaped together upon the uncomplain- 
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ing bosom of Mother Earth, is more interpenetrated 
and enriched by sights and sounds of the pure 
countrv than many a smaller town. I speak of the 
West End only, for the abominable, barren wilder- 
ness of bricks and mortar on the east is seldom 
ventured upon save by those whom dire necessity 
drives thither. 

The first standard of spring’s advancing forces 
is, as @ rule, flung out by the almond trees, natu- 
ralized aliens though they be, in the equares and 
gardens, which blossom so early in the year that 
one may often behold their delicate shell-pink 
flowers gemming the black, leafless boughs amid 
drifting snowflakes—a Japanese theme upon the 
smoky London canvas. Then the “daffodils that 
come before the swallow dares, and take the winds 
of March with beauty”—not the double ones, which, 
though richer in color, are coarse and flaunting, 
but the true Lent lily, with its graceful petticoat of 
lemon-color and coronal of darker yellow. We 
find them, in London, only in heaps and hunches 
in the baskets of the flower-venders, and must go 
out into the open country to see them stretching a 
dappled coverlet of gray-green and gold along the 
white sheet of the fading snow, each tender bell 
bowing in graceful courtesy before the advancing 
footsteps of the warm southwest wind. The violets 
blue follow close after these, filling even the Lon- 
don air with the richness of their sweet scent. Now 
the grassy lawns and slopes in the parks grow 
bright with the orange and purple of saffron and 
crocus, set there dispersedly with artful artless- 
ness ; the rooks begin to circle cawing round the 
swaying nests, and the woodpigeons coo soothingly 
above their brooding mates in Kensington Gardens. 
This spot is Nature’s stronghold in the enemy’s 
country, though but few of the nearest dwellers know 
how large a garrison she maintains there, beleaguered 
on all sides by thick-crowding houses and within 
easy hearing of the ceaseless war of traffic that 
ebbs to and fro along the highroad between the 
city and the south and west. The fogs of winter have 
not finally furled their sinister banners when the 
outermost twigs of the great trees that have been 
rooted there for many a long year begin to blush 
with the rising sap; a suspicion of verdure dawns 
next, so faint, so indefinite, that it seems rather a 
green e fflorescence than an actual tint ; look closely 
and it is gone, but glance vaguely and indirectly 
at the tangle of branches against the leaden sky 
and you cannot fail to be sure of it, though ’tis as 
diaphanous as a veil of gauze flung over all. Let 
but three fine days ensue, with some few warm 
showers and intervals of strong sunshine while the 
vast white cloud-masses drive across the blue before 
the western wind, and the swelling domes shall be 
glorious in their array of green and gold. The birds 
discover it sooner than you can, and, gliding un- 
marked from the suburbs where the pear trees 
stand spires of snowy blossom and the apple 
orchards are seas of “white and red,” flit from 
garden to garden until they gain this goal. Listen 
to that rich fluting: “that’s the wise thrush; he 
sings each song twice over, lest you should think 
he never could recapture the first fine careless rap- 
ture; the shriller but no less melodious whistler, 


who seems tauntingly to urge some shirker to “ do it, 


do it, do it,” and then to “do it again, do it again,” 
is the blackbird, “the ouzel cock so black of hue, 
with orange-tawny bill ;” the clear fresh gurgle of 
song comes from the ruddy breast of the “ familiar 
robbin,” and the metallic “chink, chink,” like two 
coins struck rapidly together, is his cry of warning 
when some vagrant footsteps wander too near the 
spot on the ivy-clad wall where, in a little cave 
among the leaves, his bright-eyed mate sits trust- 
fully upon the peach-colored, nest.spotted eggs. 
“Jenny Wren ” is never far off when Robin Red- 
breast appears,in the nursery rhymes, and here 
indeed is she also, or rather he, a tiny russet-brown 
bird with an impudent little tail perked up at right 
angles to his back, and flinging forth a volume of 
lightsome music astonishing in one so wee. She, 
be sure, is close at hand, though you may search long 
enough before you find the mossy dome in which 
she lurks, hatehing her eggs. These mites seem 
to do all things in excess, as if in anticipatory pro- 
test against any aspersions on their size. In the 
warm heart of the nest, if you light upon it, you 
will discover eggs in number quite extraordinary— 
ten or twelve for certain, sometimes fifteen, and 
they are large, too, in proportion to the pygmy 
mother, though many a lady has scores of pearis 
bigger than these pink-flecked droplets of opal. 
You cannot sit in the gardens for a quiet half- 
hour any morning without perceiving such country 
visitors as these, and many far rarer cousins of 
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theirs whose presence there the multitude never 
suspects, but whose names would lengthen out into 
an unprofitable catalogue. Four-footed folk are 
scaree ; though, if you are silent and lucky, you may 
still catch sight of some ruddy-coated squirrel. 
Noiselessly he slips head foremost down a neigh- 
boring trunk, and, reaching the ground, sits up 
jauntily to look round, his feathery tail arched 
along his back. Stir but a finger and he has van- 
ished, but remain motionless and with three long 


_leaps, his brush now stretched in a long horizontal 


curve behind him, he moves into the open; again he 
stays to reconnoiter, and then with two more bounds 
reaches the foot of the next trunk. Now turn the 
page of the book from which his advent has dis- 
tracted your attention. A flash of red,a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a startled creature clinging to 
the bark three feet from the ground, and he has 
scampered out of sight behind the bole. You may 
walk round and round that tree till dark and you 
will get no further glimpse of him. 

It is harder to say of the wild flowers here 
whether they are survivors of the old stock, sown 
by the winds and birds, or newcomers introduced 
by man. The bluebells that hang in clouds above 
the vivid grass like the gray smoke of countless 
fairy camp-fires are probably the former; the 
primroses here and there starring the shade might 
be either. 

Two harbingers of spring there are, however, 
and those the most notable, which must not be 
passed over, though, alas! they are lacking from 
our chorus. We need not go far afield to meet 
with them, but the cuckoo no longer cries his soft 
vocables in London, nor does the nightingale make 
the darkness thrill with his passionate complaint. 


ACROSS THE FENS. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATEs. 


Be still lacked a good month and more of the 
hunting season, but we two free and independent 
Americans, setting old England’s game laws at 
defiance, were already on the chase. Our tally-ho 
boded uo ill, however. to the wild deer roaming the 
heathery uplands of Exmoor, nor to the pheasants 
sunning their bright wings in many a green ances- 
tral park. We were hunting ghosts. This had 
been our favorite pastime all summer, for these 
misty islands, whose low, pale skies have brooded 
such strong-plumed imaginations, such valor and 
such faith, are haunted ground. The Eagland of 
this decade is no less in courage, in thought, in noble, 
philanthropic enterprise, than the England of many 
a decade and many a century past, but yet it is 
hard to reason down the feeling that the throngs 
of animated figures who tread this earth of saints 
and heroes, bards and sages, are obtrusive, imper- 
tinent, phantasmal. To whistle to a dog (a poodle, 
at that) on the site where Cranmer suffered at the 
stake! To presume to eat a penny bun in the town 
where Shakespeare eats penny buns no more! 
These things are even worse than turning an ugly 
faucet in a Glasgow hotel and drawing a glassful 
of Loch Katrine from a modern, unromantie pipe. 
Ghosts seem not only the more rightful possessors, 
but the more actual occupants of these venerable 
isles. The climate aids the illusion. Even this 
morning, as the fogs folded down upon London, 
did not wall and gable melt away before our very 
eyes? 
* The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

ar The solemn temples,” 


1 not a rack behind.” 


Even the massive dome of St. Paul's dimmed, 
dissolved, and wavered to a faint tracery of shadow. 

So Eagland is herself responsible for the undis- 
turbed repose in which our letters of introduction 
slumbered within our portfolios all the summer, 
while we were the guests of kings and prelates and, 


if the whole truth must be told, of peasants and 


rebels and witches as well. 

As hosts, ghosts have both good and bad quali- 
ties. They do not insist on entertaining one, which 
is an advantage. On the other hand, they are 
somewhat careless about providing the requisite 
food and lodging. We experienced a little perplex- 
ity from a neglect like this on the part of Here- 
ward the Wake. We were coming down the east 
coast of England, dividing our days between cathe- 
drals and railway carriages, our nights between treat- 
ises on arcbitecture and ecclesiastical slumbers. The 
epithet refers to the fact that we dreamed of cathe- 
drals, though less of their glories than their gro- 
tesquenesses, the beauty-wearied mind thus taking 
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its revenge for the long strain of admiration. We 
dreamed of the gargoyles, of the monumental 
cherubs wiping their marble eyes with the handker- 
chiefs which formed their only apparel, of angels in 
heaven busily engaged in pounding stars, with 
housewifely energy, in a celestial mortar, to farnish 
the glistening, many-colored star-powder for the 
stained-glaes windows. 

We had felt the solemn majesty of Durham, re- 
joiced in the stately splendors of York, lingered till 
eyes and spirits could drink no more in the Angel 
Choir of Lincoln. We had met old friends all 
along the way. At Durham we had done chief 
homage to St. Cuthbert, though doubtless the can- 
onized woman-hater resented it beneath his cover- 
let of stone. Indeed, the verger—a bishop-like old 
gentleman to whom we blushed to offer a florin, 
and then, when we saw how unblushingly he 
pocketed it, wished we had had the strength of 
mind to give him only his legitimate shilling—told 
us if we would kneel down over Cuthbert’s dust we 
could hear the sacred bones rattle with indignation 
at our feminine proximity. When we proceeded, 
however, to take our guide at his word, he pro- 
tested against such faithless experimentalism, claim- 
ing that it was still too early in the day for the 
slug-abed saint to exhibit this pleasing phenomenon. 
At York, while making the round of the old city 
wall, with the fretted towers of the cathedral clear 
cut in dark relief against a roseate western sky— 
the fairest sunset we had looked upon since quitting 
our native shores—we had been attended by along 
train of the illustrious, headed by Constantine the 
Great. In Lincoln we had remembered 


“ Yonge Hugh of Lincoln, slaine erewhile 
By cursed Jewes, as it is notable,” 


a memory quickened, before we reached the little 
martyr's shrine in the cathedral, by passing, as we 
climbed the steep hill, a mediæval Jewish house, 
with richly carven Norman doorway and windows. 
And now we were nearing Peterborough, and our 
talk was all of Hereward the Wake, the last of the 
English, the hero of these green, level, water- 
threaded fens, far over whose sealike expanse we 
were looking from the railway-carriage windows. 
But where might our outlaw be awaiting us? In 
Peterborough, the monastery where he had been 
knighted, the Golden Borough which he had euf- 
fered the wild Danes to sack? or at Ely, where he 
had headed that last, desperate stand against the 
Norman, displaying such bold and cheery hardi- 
hood as won the praises even of his fces? These 
should surely be visited in due season, but 
there is another minster which, though but a ruin 
now. has a still more urgent claim on the pilgrims 
of The Wake. We remembered Crowland, so be- 


loved of Hereward that, in order to save this from. 


his heathen allies, to protect the gold and jewels 
of those twelve altars before which Canute had 
laid his kingly gift of the twelve white bearskins, 
he had sacrificed the Golden Borough—Urowland, 
where Godiva and Torfrida, his stern, sad mother 
and his sadder, forsaken wife, had taken refuge— 
Crowland, the sanctuary whither criminals from 
the length and breadth of the fens fled to implore, 
not in vain, the peace of St. Guthlac. We drew 
from the never-failing shawl-strap Kingsley's epic 
history and read of that strange boat ride, when 
Hereward and his mother, with two trusty comrades 
at the oars, bore the body of The Wake’s young 
brother from Bourne, where in his own home he 
had been butchered by the Norman usurpers, to his 
early-won repose in the great minster. 

And they rowed away for Crowland, by many 
a mere and many an ea; through narrow reaches of 
clear brown glassy water; between the dark-green 
alders ; between the pale-green reeds; where the 
coot clanked, and the bittern boomed, and the sedge. 
bird, not content with its own sweet songs, mocked 
the notes of all the birds around; and then out into 
the broad lagoons, where hung motionless, high 
overhead, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond buz- 
zard, kite beyond kite, as far as eye could see. 
Into the. air, as they rowed on, whirred up great 
ekeins of wildfowl innumerable, with a cry as of 
all the bells of Crowland, or all the hounds of the 
Bruneswold ; while clear above all their noise 
sounded the wild whistle of the curlews, and the 
trumpet note of the great white swan.” 

This crystallized our resolution. We decided 
that we would drive across the fens to Crowland, 
and, with the promptitude of travelers whose worldly 
goods have been reduced to the compass of hand- 
luggage, abandoned our train at the next station, 
Peakirk, a fen village a few miles above Peter- 
borough. After the train had passed on, we 
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accosted the only human being in sight, a grizzled 
old station-master, and asked if there was an inn 
near by suitable for ladies. Surveying us with a 
brow of gloom. he laconically pointed out the near- 
est house, whither we betook ourselves with all 
celerity. The inn, though small, was of trim and 
tidy look, with a printed sign above the door. We 
object to printed signs in England. We prefer the 
carved or painted images of blue boars, red 
lions, and white bears. A favorite device with us 
is the green dragon, with gilded hoofs and a gilt 
brush tipping his tail. But, not wishing to criticise 
Hereward’s hospitality, we ignored the modern and 
commonplace appearance of the sign, and made our 
presence known by a resounding thump of the great 
knocker. The door was opened by a stately young 
woman, handsome with the dark beauty of her 
Danish descent, but she shook her head with an air 
of no little surprise in response to our request for 
supper and a night’s lodging. 

“Oh, are you full?” we asked in disappoint- 
ment. Are your rooms all taken by guests?“ 

The dark eyes looked puzzled. 

„We have no guests, she answered, simply. 
“We are just ourselves—my mother and my hus- 
band and the baby and I.” 

„But is not this an inn?” we asked, perplexed 
in our turn. 

Les, it is an inn,“ she replied. “ Would you 
like beer ?” 

Glancing through an open window, we saw 
polished deal tables set with shining pewter mugs, 
and light began to dawn on our bewildered minds. 
We had not previously realized that an English 
village inn was first and foremost a place for 
selling beer. We declined the beverage and per- 
sistently returned to the charge. 

„But do you never take in travelers for the 
night ?” 

„We never have, she answered. 

“ Nor furnish meals?” we asked again. 

She seemed more doubtful about this, and in- 
vited us in, giving us seats in a cozy little parlor, 
where her three weeks-old baby was sleeping in a 
clumsy wooden cradle. Then the baby’s grand- 
mother, an abrupt old dame with snapping black 
eyes, came in to look us over, but melted at once 
before our genuine delight in the tranquil little 
sleeper. It was the first grandchild, and as white, 
dainty, and dimpled a wee maiden as heart could 
desire. Thanks to her, we suffered no further 
embarrassment from The Wake's inattention. The 
young papa and mamma surrendered their own 
room to us; the wedding presents, still bright and 
new, were proudly exhibited—simple and inexpen- 
sive in quality, but over one hundred in quantity ; 
family histories and frank, domestic chat made 
us feel at home, and, although the two women 
seemed freshly surprised whenever we suggested 
eating, we were provided in due season with supper, 
breakfast, and lunch, the food being of the plainest, 
but delicately cooked and served. These kindly 
people were greatly interested in hearing of our 
enthusiasm for Hereward, whose story they knew 
well, and of our desire to visit the ruins of Crow- 
land minster. They undertook to find us convey- 
ance, and with such success that, at nine o’clock 
the next morning, the young papa led up to the 
door an ancient, droop-eared, meditative pony, 
prefixed to a very high, one-seated cart. We 
scrambled up to that dizzy eminence and, followed 
by a chorus of cautions and directions from the 
assembled family, looked down somewhat helplessly 
on the pony so far below us. By a duet of chir- 
rups, however, we finally induced him to start off 
on that slow, decorous jog from which he never 
once deviated during the whole ten miles. 

Our road was straight as straight could be, along 
an artificial bank, or dike, with the flat fenland, 
its green meadows checkered off by narrow, silvery 
canals, spreading out below us on right hand and 
on left. Along these canals—perhaps more prop- 
erly styled ditches—stood rows of polled willows, 
or straight Normandy poplars, or the more curving 
but hardly less slender “popples.” Ashes were 
frequent, and hawthorn and elder appeared at in- 
tervals. Along the bank, on either side, and in 
the low meadows, bloomed red poppies, fall dande- 
lions and thistles, magenta and white. Yellow 
water-lilies floated on the canals, and by the water 
edges the ground was blue with forget-me-nots. 
Clouds of butterflies, white and damask-like, hov- 
ered over the flowers and the fields of wavy grain. 
The fens seemed given up to the eccupancy of the 
dumb creation, though evidences of human care 
and thrift were everywhere. Occasionally we 


passed a black bearded farmer mowing with an 
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awkward, heavy scythe, or driving a vermilion 
cart, and by the toll-gates stood tree shaded cot- 
tages, whence children would run with eager feet 
to swing back the gate and catch the rain of pen- 
nies. But all about were herds of cattle and end- 


less flocks of sheep. Sometimes we would come 


upon a dozen young horses feeding together, and 
as for the geese, we could count them by hundreds. 
The flocks and herds were shut off from one another 
by ditches, but those in the vicinity of the bank 
seemed to cherish a particular fondness for sun- 
ning themselves upon it. The sheep had a confid- 
ing manner of lying in the middle of the road, and 


our wheels would often graze the red coats of re- 


cumbent cows, too lazy to rise and give us room. 
We startled up, during the drive, no less than four 
stately heronshaws, standing tall and slender by 
the canals—a graphic reminder of the old days of 
falconry. They were beautiful in flight, with their 


blue-gray, dark-tipped wings outspread. Ducks 


abounded, and the air fairly fluttered with the 
wings of birds, suggesting those desperate times 
when all the wildfowl on the meres cried only that 
one cry: “The Wake is come again.” 

The village of Crowland is not attractive to a 
stranger’s eye, though its very homeliness may en- 
dear it to the coarsely clad rustics—their dark, hand- 
some faces still betraying their Danish ancestry— 
who live and dream, love and grieve and die, 
within the fen-skirted hamlet. Conspicuous among 
the rough men who gathered on the street-corners 
to see our dog-cart clatter by was the black-suited 
figure and acute, pale, student face of the village 
curate. 

We drew up before a cottage whose windows 
were brilliant with a display of purple-blossoming 
plants. The old dame in the doorway did not 
know the name of the flower, but told us its story 
—how a mysterious stranger had one day, years 
and years ago, appeared in the hamlet and given a 


plant-slip to her grandmother. This had been 


fostered through the generations, until now the 
luxurious growth was the wonder of all visitors. 
She besought us to purchase, but we explained that 
we could not well carry a flowering plant so far as 
America. 

„America!“ she exclaimed, throwing up her 
withered hands with a gesture of mingled horror 
and compassion. “Ye from America? Oh, I 
would ill like to goto America. Ye from America? 
The good Lord save ye!” 

Driving on, every doorway being now filled 
with its own garrison of women and children, cats 
and babies, all watching our modest progress, we 
passed under a curious, triangular old bridge, duly 
noting its strange carven figure, claimed by some 
to be Christ holding the globe in his hand, and by 
others Oliver Cromwell grasping a quartern loaf, 
and checked our willing steed again before the 
entrance to what was once the famous Abbey of 
the Five Rivers. But we found, as we had ex- 
pected, only a ruin, one fine chevron arch, the 
western arch of the great central tower, being the 
noblest memorial now standing. Yet the west 
front, what there is left of it, is imposing, with its 
tiers of apostles, kings, and saints, and over all, 
lightly rooted in the crumbling masonry, a waving 
fringe of bright red poppies. A new church is 
built up against one wall of the ruin, and a sur- 
rounding burial-ground scarcely suffices to hold 
back the encroaching dwellings. | 

These are but spare and scanty remains for the 
sanctuary of such blessed memory, where holy men 
in troublous times lived pure and simple lives, fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, nursed the sick, gave 
shelter to fugitive slave and blood-stained criminal, 
welcomed the weary and the heavy-laden, turned 
the bitter waters of many a useful life to sweet, 
and withal indulged their clerkly love of learning 
by founding a humble school in the neighboring 
hamlet of Cambridge. 

Little of the romantic beauty of Dryburgh is 
here, little of the-austere grace of Tintern, little of 
the vast melancholy of Glastonbury. Modern life 
presses too closely upon the old abbey and leaves it 
no fit sepulchral space. Yet it is here that Hereward 
the Wake, a broken, defeated, dishonored man, 
sleeps his long sleep in the heart of the fenlands for 
whose freedom he fought so good a fight. It was not 
here that we could remember against him the dark 
setting of his golden fame. He forsook as brave 
and faithful a wife as ever hero had, but here their 
dust is mingled. He put his hands at last between 
the hands of the Norman, but now he is St. Guth- 
lac’s man, and although the fair towers have fallen, 
although the sweet bells of Crowland are hushed, 
the peace of St. Guthlac shall not be taken away. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


IN PARADISE. 


By Louise J. BEECHER 


THERE was a beautiful garden, 
And there was a man within; 
And there was a perfect woman, 
And there was no thought of sin. 
And there were flowers and sunshine 
Sparkling on hill and plain, 
But how could they know the sunshine 
Before they had seen the rain? 
There they were blessed and honored 
Above all the future race; 
But what could they know of honor 
Before they had felt disgrace ? 
How could they know they were happy 
Until they had drunk of woe? 
How could he know she was perfect 
When everything else was so? 
Such life was but half of living, 
And, all things else above, 
Until they had suffered together, 
What could they know of love ? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A TRIP THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 
By Mary M. H. Dopdxk. 


HERE is no more beautiful region than 
the Lake Country of England. Making 
a start there, let us note some of the 
English districts worth stopping at; and 
for this purpose study Rand & Me- 

Nally's Indexed Map of England, and, if we can, 

look through Paterson’s England and Wales, a 

guide-book delizhtful alike to traveler and stay-at- 

home.! Any one contemplating a journey to Eng- 
land, whether in reality or imagination, would do 
well to read one or more of the following books: 

Hawthorne's Our O.d Home,” White's England 

Without and Within,” Irving’s “Sketch Book,” 

Ruskin’s “ Art in England,” and Green’s “Shorter 

History of the Eaglish People.“ 

In Westmoreland, among the Lakes, we are in 
well trodden ground, but it is doubtful whether 
the ordinary tourist is in the least aware of the 
crowding literary interests clustered round this 
place. Wordsworth lived and died at Windermere, 
and his poetry is steeped in the mountains and 
passes of the surrounding country. One would 
want to see the Lakes if only from his description 
in the Excursion of the sunset, and of the life 
of the “growing youth” with Nature. Lee’s 
Dorothy Wordsworth is a delightful little book 
to read in connection with Wordsworih’s life. Har- 
riet Martineau, whose autobiography we should 
know, lived near Ambleside; and Southey, Words- 
worth’s lifelong companion, lived and was buried 


at Keswick. The home of Christopher North, the 


author of Noctes Ambrosianæ, was near Winder- 
mere, and Mrs. Hemans and other lesser lights have 
lived for a time in this neighborhood. Dr. Arnold of 
Ragby retired to Fox How in the latter years of his 
life, and his family still live there. The ill-fated 


Hartley Coleridge is buried in Grasmere church- 


yard, and there is a memorial slab there to Arthur 


Clough, who died at Florence. 
The best description of the Lake Poets is to be 


found in Mrs. Oliphant's Literary History of Eng 


land in the Eighteenth Century,” and indeed the 
entire book more than repays reading. 

The lovers of Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte 
Bronté should visit Harrogate, the great watering- 
place near York, whence an excursion can be made 
by rail to Haworth. Here we see the desolate 
moors described in “ Shirley,” and the lonely par- 
sonage and dreary surroundings in which the Bronté 
sisters’ genius was fed. Stuart's Bronté Coun- 
try gives an interesting glimpse of this bleak 
region, and Lefroy’s “ Ruined Abbeys in York- 
shire” should be read while here. 

The Midland Railway is the most picturesque 
route in England, but before taking it to Derby- 
shire we should stop in Liverpool, if only to see 
Rossetti’s wonderful picture, “ Dante’s Dream, in 
St. George’s Hall, generally overlooked by travel- 
ers. From Liverpool, Chester, with its old Roman 
wall; Eaton Hall, belonging to the Duke of West- 
minster ; and Hawarden Castle, the home of Glad- 
stone, can be visited. 


1 Imported through Brentano for $1.50. 


In the Peak Couatry in Derbyshire we stop at 
Rowsley, at the famed little Peacock Inn. Scott's 
„ Peveril of the Peak deals with this part of the 
country, and the tourist should visit Haddon Hall, 
built in the reign of Edward III., where an old 
banquetiag hall, buttery, and brewhouse are shown, 
as is also the very door through which Dorothy 
Vernon fled with Sir John Manners. Other de- 


lightful excursions are to be taken in this pictar- 


eeque neighborhood, the most interesting being to 
Dovedale to see the “meadow chequered with 
water-lilies and lady-smocks,” and the stream of 
Dove, where Izaak Walton loved so well to wander, 
and which he describes in his Complete Angler.” 
A straight line can be made from here to the dis- 
trict in Nottinghamshire known as the Dakeries, 
so called from the several dukes’ estates in the 
neighborhood, which is one teeming with historic 
interest. One should stop at Mansfield, on the 
edge of Sherwood Forest, reading G. P. R. James’s 
“Forest Days,” “Ivanhoe,” or any other descrip- 
tion of Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 

Newstead Abbey, Byron’s home, which he pas- 
sionately loved, is within driving distance, and is 
filled with relics of the poet. We get a descrip- 
tion of this fine old building in Moore’s “ Life of 
Byron,” and regret that it has gone to others not 


of Byron’s line. Welbeck, the Duke of Portland’s 


great estate, burrowed with subterranean tunnels 
by the late “eccentric Duke; Bolsover Castle; 
Hardwick Hall, the ancient castle built by Bass of 
Hardwick, and other old historic houses, surround 
the forest, which stands, as it did centuries ago, 
filled with the greenwood trees. 

If we wish to go further east, we should visit 
Peterborough and Ely, in the fens reading Kings- 
leys “ Hereward The Wake; and stop also at 
Norwich, in which connection Enma Marshall’s 
story, In the East Country,” is a delightful com- 
panion. 

Bat far more beautiful scenery is found west 
of Nottinghamshire, in the vicinity of the river 
Wye. This was one of Wordsworth’s favorite 
haunts, and he trod with Southey the country from 
Tintern to Bristol. Resting at Tintern, almost 
under the shadow of the lovely old ruined Abbey, 
we read “ Tintern Abbey,” Wordsworth’s most beau- 
tifal descriptive poem, and row down the “sylvan 
Wye past the tall Apostle Cliffs,” to the ancient 
ruins of Chepstow Castle. From Tintern a world- 
renowned river view is obtainable, equal to that of 
the Danube. Here “Avon to the Severn flows, 
and Severn to the sea.” 

Now come the many interests which cluster 
round Lamington in Warwickshire. This is the 
point of departure for excursions to Kenilworth 
Castle, where we seem to see Elizabeth as she came 
there in Scott's Kenilworth ;” Black's Judith 
Shakespeare” and Lee’s “ Stratford-on-Avon” we 
cannot afford to leave unread. 

We visit, too, Warwick Castle, remembering 
Bulwer's Last of the Barons, and can make a 
trip to Coventry, through whose streets Tennyson’s 
„Godiva rode, and which is one of the quaintest 
of English towns. While in Warwickshire one 
should read “ Scenes from the George Eliot Coun- 
try,” by Parkinson, and a delightful article in the 
“Century Magazine” for July, 1885, called 
„George Eliot's County.” 

Our next step is toward Oxford, a place so deeply 
interesting in itself that one has hardly time for 
the associations of its neighborhood. In Andrew 
Lang’s “ Oxford” we have a succinct account of 
the town, and “ With the King in Oxford” and 
Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant are novels which 
recall historic times. 

In the University Galleries, too seldom visited, 
are original drawings of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and some fine Turners. Rowing on the 
Thames, or driving out to Nuneham Courtenay, 


_we find ourselves in the little country village where 


Rousseau lived (recalled to us by Rousseau in 
England”), and which is said to have suggested 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.“ Littlemore, 
where Newman secluded himself for three years, 
is near here, and the contrast between these two 
different men whose homes were in this lovely 
— comes in a forcible way to our 
mind. 

One drives from Oxford to Woodstock, where 
the scene of Scott’s novel of that name is laid, and 
to Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough’s seat. In 
connection with Oxford one should read the chap- 
ter on Wesley in Lecky’s second volume. of 


England in the Eighteenth Century; and Whyte 
Melville's Holmby House” is also a capital book 
to read on this neigborhood. Before reaching 
London a delightful little book calls for our atten- 
tion, called “Green Lanes of Hampshire, Surrey, 
and Sussex.“ 

Oace in London, the great literary center of the 
English-speaking race, the tourist feels he must 
stay forever, and it is difficult to choose from the 
many interests claiming his attention in this city 
which is considered by not a few the most beauti- 
fulintheworld. There are two galleries often over- 
looked which should certainly be visited; viz., the 
Dalwich Gallery in the suburbs of London, and 
the National Portrait Gallery at Bethnal Green. 
Of course no one will miss seeing the South 
Kensington Museum, or the old masters and 
the Turners in the National Gallery. In the 
latter connection, Hamerton's Life of Turner is 
suggestive. Hares Walks in London, Dr. 
Martin's delightful book “Ia the Footprints of 
Charles Lamb,” Sitanley’s “Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,” Dixon’s “Tower of London,” 
and Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks,” repay every 
reader. 

There are many interesting short trips from 
London, such as to Stoke Pugis, near Windsor, 
where Gray is buried in the Country Charch- 
yard” which was the scene of his famous Elegy ; 
to Brighton to see the Prince Regent's Pavilion, 
described in Thackeray's Four Georges; to Can- 
terbury, of which Dean Stanley has left his inter- 
esting ‘“ Memorials; and to Bath, where Beau 
Brummel lounged, and which is so well deseribed 
in Jane Austen’s Persuasion.“ This town is also 
the scene of an unusually good old-time novel by 
Mrs. Marshall, called Bristol Diamonds.” 

Oa our way from London to Devon we pass 
through Salisbury, and stop to see what is by 
many considered the most beautiful cathedral in 
England, and which is certainly the most symmet- 
rical one. The traveler drives from here over 
Salisbury Plain, past the site of ancient Sarum to 
Stonehenge (see Stonehenge in Emerson's 
„English Traits’). 

Wilton, the historic seat of the Earls of Pem- 
broke, is within driving distance, as is Bemerton, 
where George Herbert's little church still stands 
as he left it, and in connection with which we have 
a valuable story by Emma Marshall, of the time of 
Herbert, called Under Salisbury Spire; Mrs. 
A. B. Dodd's Cathedral Days also deals pleas- 
antly with this part of the country. 0 

In Devon, the town of Exeter, with its rugged 
cathedral pile, is the starting-point for a trip, and 
one stops at the famous Clarence” in the cathe- 
dral close, shunning the larger hotels. Here most 
satisfactory arrangements can be made for a driving 
tour or any other kind of trip through the Dart- 
moor and Exmoor regions. Freeman’s “ Exeter,” 
in the Historic Towns Series, is the best guide to 
this old town. 

Passing in carriage or excursion coach between 
the narrow lanes and high green hedges of Devon- 
shire, we drive through all the scenes of Kingsley’s 
„Westward Ho” and Two Years Ago.” catching 
marvelous glimpses of the Atlantic with its high 
white cliffs and smooth beaches. We stop at Tiver- 
ton, and drive along the coast from Ilfracombe to 
Barnstaple, stopping at Tavistock and Bideford, 
and reaching the Doone Valley known so well 
through Blackmore's Lorna Duone.” No traveler 
in Devon should miss seeing Clovelly, or the beau- 
tiful Hobby Drive leading to it. The little hamlet 
is built on a steep hill, its main street being com- 
prised of steps, so that no horse can enter it. At 
its base on the sea are the rough sailors with their 
sea-dog faces whose forefathers lived here in the 
time of Amyas Leigh. 3 

A journey through Devon will repay one more 
than any part of Eagland, and the trip should be 
extended, if possibie, into Cornwall to complete it. 
Here, under the great rocky cliffs, listening to the 
boom of the sea, we read Malory’s Morte 
d' Arthur and Tennyson’s Idyll of the King,” 
and visit Tintagel, the birthplace of King Arthur. 

In Butter worth's Z. gzag Journey Through the 
British Isles” we get a good short description of 
Cornwall, and we have in the Life of the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker, of Morwenstow, edited by Baring-Gould, 
a sketch of a strange and interesting character who 
lived a long life among Curnishmen. 

The tourist should push on to Penzance and to. 
the Land’s End if possible; and by the time he 
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has reached there, and traversed the country we 
have covered from Westmoreland to Cornwall, he 
will have seen not a little of England and of its 
most characteristic charms. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


BULBS AND TUBERS FOR SUMMER 
FLOWERING. 


By Esen E. REkxTORD. 


AINNUALS are relied on for summer 
flowers more than any other class of 
flowering plants, and they are proba- 
bly the most popular because of their 
cheapness ; but there are many whocan- 
not afford the time necessary to take care of a half- 
dozen beds of them, and, if you would have them give 
perfect satisfaction, they must be well cared for. 
To such persons I would suggest the use of summer- 
flowering bulbs and tubers, because they require but 
little care, and give a great return in bright and 
beautifal flowers. 

One of the best plants in this class is the gladi- 
olus. It is a flower having all the delicacy of the 
lily, with the most brilliant colors imaginable. It 
comes into bloom during the latter part of sum 
mer, and will make the garden bright for six 
weeks or more. Its flowers are borne in long 
spikes, and each bulb throws up from two to half a 
dozen stalks. It is the most easily grown plant 
I know of. It is sure to give satisfaction. 

Its cultivation is of the simplest character. Dig 
up the soil to the depth of a foot, make it rich and 
mellow, and, when it comes time for the farmer to 
plant his corn, plant your bulbs. I would advise 
planting half a dozen in a clump, as the effect is 
much finer than when each bulb is planted singly. 
Keep down the weeds about them, and when the 
flower-stalks appear, set a stake in the center of 
the group, and loosely tie the stalks to it. It is 
necessary to do this to prevent their being broken 
down by sudden winds. This is really all the care 
this class of plants requires. In the fall, after 
frost comes, dig up the bulbs, leave them in the sun 
to dry till the earth that adheres to them can be 
shaken off, and then store away in the cellar till 
another season. Each bulb will generally increase 
fourfold during the summer, so that in a short 
time you will have enough to supply a large gar- 
den. They are sold very cheaply. 

Next to the gladiolus I would place the dahlia. 
This flower is not grown as successfully as it might 
be, because its wants are not properly understood. 
Thetubers should be started into growth in March 
or April, in the house. Much of the success to be 
aimed at in the cultivation of this plant depends on 
an early start. Keep the started tubers in boxes 
till the weather becomes warm, for a slight frost 
will kill the tender growth, and a cold spell will so 
check the development of the plant that it will take 
it a long time to recover. Therefore, do not be in 
a hurry to put your plants in the open ground. 
Have the soil very rich. It can hardly be 00 rich, 
for the dahlia is a great eater. As soon as the 
stalks begin to reach up, set three stout stakes ina 
triangle about the plant, about a foot apart each 
way, and be sure to tie the main branches to them, 
for they are very britile and easily broken by the 
wind. On washing days pour the wash-water 
about them, and see that they never lack for moist- 
ure. If you start them early in the season, pro- 
vide rich earth for them, and keep them moist at 
the roots, you will have splendid flowers from them. 
As a general thing, they are started into growth in 
the open ground, are not given a rich soil, and are 
never watered. Under these conditions they never 
give satisfaction. But, when properly cared for, 
they are simply magnificent. They come in all 
colors of the richest shades, and the variety seems 
almost endless. Of late years the single sorts have 
come into favor, and they are deserving all the pop- 
ularity they enjoy. They are really more graceful 
than the double kinds, as their blossoms are borne 
on long and slender stems, well above the foliage, 
and have the appearance, at a little distance, of a 
flock of butterflies hovering over the plant. 

The Hyacinthus candicans is another fine sum- 
mer-flowering bulb. It sends up a stalk four feet 
in height, the upper part of which is hung with 
white bells. It is a fine plant to set in the center 
of a clump of gladioluses. 

Another plant with a very long name—Helianthus 
multiflorus plena—is deserving of a place in any 
garden. It is really a variety of sunflower, but 
much prettier than the common flower of that 
name. Its flowers are about the size of an 
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aster, double, and of the richest golden-yellow. 
They are borne so profusely as to almost cover the 
plant, and they last till the coming of severe frosts. 
A group of them will brighten the garden like a 
burst of sunshine. For use in large vases in the 
house I know of few finer flowers. They are too 
tender to stand our winters in the open ground, and 
should be taken up and kept in the cellar, the 
same as the tubers of the dahlia. 


HOW TO REMOVE SPOTS. 


By Mary CampsBett LOVERING. 


N order to remove from any fabric a spot 
of anything that water will not affect, 
there are two things to be done; first 
remove the spot, and then remove the 

i first thing used on the spot. Take 
the case of an ordinary grease spot. Grease is 
soluble in benzine or naphtha, and sometimes am- 
monia will remove it. The ordinary method in 
using the first two is to wet the spot with them 
and rub a little, then allow the benzine or naphtha 
to evaporate—when the spot is left covering more 
surface than in the beginning. The fat is soluble 
in the naphtha, and after the rubbing the cloth is 
wet with a solutien of fat. The naphtha then 
evaporating, leaves the fat deposited all over the 
surface which it had previously wet, and a decided 
line shows just what this surface was. 

The proper way to remove a grease spot is to 
lay it between blotting paper and press with a 
warm iron. It is best to leave the iron on the 
spot for sometime. This will remove much of the 
grease, especially if it be tallowy in nature. Then, 
taking away the blotting paper, wet thoroughly 
with benzine, rubbing from the edges towards the 
center. Do not rub hard—stroke would be a 
better word. With a piece of the blotting paper, 
soak up all of this benzine that you can, and repeat 
with fresh benzine. Do this several times, until 
you are satisfied that the grease is all removed. 
Lastly, wash out the last of the benzine with a 
little clear cold water, and press the goods dry on 
the wrong side. The best thing to apply the ben- 
zine with is a sponge. 

In using ammonia to remove grease spots, dilute 
the ordinary household ammonia one-half, and 
test on a piece of the goods. If it turns the color 
in the least, dilute until it ceases to affect it. Rub 
the spot with the ammonia, and rub quite briskly, 
placing a piece of clean cotton under it. After 
rubbing a few moments wash out the ammonia 
with clean water and use more ammonia. Be sure 
and wash clear of all ammonia in the end, other- 
wise it may injare the fabric. The ammonia does 
not dissolve the grease, but with it forms a soap, 
and may alter the color of the goods unless used 
with great care. Perspiration often alters the 
color of a dress. The case of a brown wool dress, 
worn at a dance, comes to mind. The back of the 
waist was turned red by the contact of hands, but 
on being sponged with very dilute ammonia the 
color returned perfectly. Spots caused by acid, 
excepting nitric acid, can be removed by the use of 
ammonia, always being careful to dilute the am- 
monia and to wash it out thoroughly at the end. 
This holds true, quite often, in the case of lemon- 
ade or lemon-juice spots. 

Ink spots are removed by various things, accord- 
ing to the natureof theink. Old-fashioned tannate 
of iron, now rarely used as an ink, could be removed 
by sour milk, on account of the lactic acid con- 
tained in the milk. Any weak acid, as oxalic acid 
or lemon juice or diluted muriatic acid, will remove 
the stains. These latter things will also remove 
iron rust from white cloth. The writing fluids 
now used are generally aniline inks, and the re- 
moval of spots caused by them seems to be hope- 
less, for anything strong enough to remove them 
destroys the fabric. The carbon solution sold for 
drawing ink can be removed from woolen goods by 
a preparation known as Castilian cream, which will 
also remove wheel grease. It can be obtained from 
any large druggist, and should be applied as fol- 
lows: Sponge with the cream and wash out with 
clear water, repeating the operation until the spot 


has disappeared. This will injure no fabric that 


water does not spot. If a spot is to be removed 
from a goods that water injures, try ether, wetting 
very wet and absorbing the ether with blotting 
paper. Work quickly, as the ether evaporates so 
quickly. If this does not remedy the matter, the 
case is hopeless. 

Paint spots, when new, are easily taken out with 
turpentine. Tais will make the goods stiff if al. 
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_ lowed to dry in, so remove it with naphtha and the 
naptha with water. If the paint spot is old, allow 


it to soak in the turpentine until the paint is soft- 
ened, and then remove with naphtha. 

The blotting paper and warm flat-iron are also 
useful in removing grease from wall paper or car- 


pet. The flat-iron must be warm enough to melt 


the fat, when the blotting paper will absorb it. 


WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the New 
iy York Association of Working Girls’ So- 
fy cieties was held in Cooper Union on 
A April13. The old-time enthusiasm was 

apparent—a proof that for some wage- 
earning women inspiration comes from the purpose 
and companionship of the societies. A woman 
identified with the radical movement among work- 


ingwomen, commenting on the purpose of the Work- 


ing Girls’ Societies, said to the writer: We are 
not at all what the workinz girls’ clubs are; they 
try to make girls contented with their present con- 
dition; they just try to make girls happy. We 
try to make them unhappy, discontented with their 
present condition, so that they will demand more 
wages, and compel employers to recognize their 
rights; you see there is a great difference. We 
will accomplish something, they will leave them as 
they are.“ As though nappiness that rested on 
used opportunities for education, education that 
added to the skill and intelligence of the worker, 
counted for nothing! As if opportunities for prac- 
tical education in the womanly arts of household 
economy in all its branches were not a measure of 
good that meant a grander nation because of nobler 
homes! It is significant that the principal address 
at this annual meeting wa; on the subject of clean 
streets; the speaker, Mrs. Richard Irwin, Jr., 
forcibly presenting the individual responsibility of 
the citizen. She said in part: : 

“You know the city better than most women do, 
because you go about daily in all directions; and 
you know, too, how very dirty and untidy many of 
the streets are. Now, who is to blame? The 
Street-Cleaning Department, says everybody. 
Well, the Street-Cleaning Department is to blame 
for much of the wrong, but not for the whole of it; 
and it is the part which belongs, not to the city, 
but to us as citizens, that we propose to take up. 
A share of the responsibility lies, like the dirt, 
directly in front of our own doors. As you prob- 
ably know, the Mayor recently appointed a com- 


mittee of five gentlemen to consider the subject of 


street-cleaning, and asked them to point out to him 
the exact methods by which, in their judgment, 
New York can be changed from a dirty city into 
a clean one. This they have now done. In con- 
nection with their plan, they say: If the laws and 
ordinances regulating the conduct of householders 
and citizens with respect to cleanliness were fully 
observed, the work of the Street- Cleaning Depart- 
ment would be greatly lightened. It is a hopeless 
task to keep the streets of this city clean so long as 
— people themselves are determined to keep them 


Now, what we propose to do in order to help 
matters along practically in the right direction 
is to urge upon people to keep a watch on the out- 
side of their houses as well as upon the inside. A 
mite of helpfulness in the place of a mite of un- 
tidiness would soon work a great change in the 
appearance of our streets. The city authorities 
will be encouraged, too, to do good work on their 
part if they see that citizens are really trying to 
help them. We women know well how trying it is 
to tidy things up if other people directly set to work 
to undo what we have just done. 

“A friend told me not long ago that when he 
was in Paris last summer he was walking alo 
the streets one day, saying to himself what a well- 
ordered, beautiful city Paris was, and how much 
he wished that New York streets might be equally 
clean. As he walked along he tore up a letter 
that be had in his hand, and unconsciously seattered 
the bits of paper upon the sidewalk. A policeman 
tapped him on the back and informed him that he 
must either pick up the bits of paper or be taken 
to the nearest police station to pay a fine. I read 
recently in the papers about a man who, in walking 
down Broadway with a friend, was scolding about 
the dirty condition of New York streets and saying 


that for his part he could be comfortable only in 


Earope. The friend, in passing this particular 
gentleman's office that same aiternoon, saw the 
rter sweeping into the gutter a lot of cardboard 
es, straw, and rubbish of all kinds. These 
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things are just as much against the laws in New 


York as they are in London and Paris and Berlin, 


but they are entirely disrespected, and often not 
even known to be laws. Since I have realized my- 
self how much depends upon the efforts of each 
individual. I find every evening that the pockets of 
my coats and dresses are stuffed with bits of paper 
which I suppose I formerly scattered over the 
streets for the Street-Cleaning Commissioner to 
pick up.” 

Hints and suggestions quite as practical for the 
women of leisure as for the wage earning women. 


The working girls’ club movement has become a 


National one, and one of the most educational in 
teaching the value of co-operation. We shall pub- 
lish shortly an article on the establishment of a 
home in Boston, the direct result of the lessons 
taught of the benefits possible when members work 
together for a common end. 

Peculiar opportunities for the intimacy of the 
several social classes exist in the working girls’ club 
movement, and many of the false ideas held by one 
class about the other are d:ssipated by this inti- 


macy, and both learn that character is not a matter 


of dollars and cents. 

Every village and town in the land would be 
better if within its limits there existed this com- 
mon meeting-ground for those who will never find 
any other. The Charch does not give it; society 
does not give it; even individual intercourse does 
not give it, except on the membership basis. Any- 
thing that will bring the classes together for a 
common good tells not only for individual good but 
for National good. | 

The New York Association have issued a series 
of leaflets that will be found of value to those inter- 
ested in the working girls’ society movement. These 
leaflets are eight in number, and are entitled: | 

No. 1.—How to Start a Club. 

No. 2.— Forms of By-laws. 

No. 3 —Suggestions for Club Workers. 

No. 4.—Responsibilities of Membership in a So- 


No. 5.—Responsibilities and Opportunities of a So- 


o. 6.—Reasons for Advancing the Principle of 
Self- Support. 
No. 7.— Arguments for Self-Government. 
No. 8.—Small Clubs. 
The leaflets cost two cents per copy, and can he 
obtained by applying to Miss L. S. Gould, 262 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


PICKED UP. 


Sleeveless jackets are the delight of the woman 
whose purse does not permit of unlimited expendi- 
ture. These jackets are worn with skirts of differ- 
ent colors, the sleeves frequently being of black 
lace. 


When a person, in criticising the character or 
disposition of others, applies with a certain blind 
persistency one or two common faults to them all, 
now perchance hitting the mark, and now flying far 
wide of it, we may be sure that these very faults 
are possessed by the critic in a marked degree, 
though they are often in a measure concealed by 
the complications of his own character. One who 


- desires to rid himself of faults will do well to seru- 


tinize himself in this respect, and if he finds a 
tendency to harp on some particular weakness of 
haman nature, he may feel assured that there he 
can apply the pruning-knife —[ New York Ledger. 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi says in a recent eom- 


munication: 


4 All exercises should be graduated acoording to the 
previous habits of the girl. 

It is very injurious to start off suddenly in summer 
vacations and take walks of ten and fifteen miles, when 
previous custom had not exceeded a mile a day. 

Women entirely unable to walk at all from hyster- 


ical paralysis may be re-educated to do so by being en- 


couraged to take two steps on one day, four steps the 
next day, andso on. This priaciple of gradual increase 
is, of course, still more easily applied to well persons. 

It is never well, and sometimes dangerous, to pro- 
long any form of exercise too much. This is espe- 
cially true of skating. Few girls can skate even an 
hour ; because in this climate the ice does not usually 
last long enough to allow of the gradaal increase to a 
period of two hours. 

4% It should be unnecessary to add that no exercises 
can be considered satisfactory which are performed in 
tight clothing or corsets. If no girl wore corsets under 
the age of twenty-five, the chest would have a chance 
to acquire a full development, the habit of proper 
breathing would be established, and proper-fitting cor- 
sets could then be worn with impunity. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Our Younc FOLks. 
STORIES FROM WAGNER. 


By Maup WILDER GoopwIin. 


LOHENGRIN. 


LSA of Brabant has murdered her 
brother!” This was the ugly rumor 
which had been whispered about from 


last it had reached the ear of the King 
of Germany himself, who had come to the luwlands 
to muster troops for the defense of the eastern bor- 
der sgainst the Hungarian hordes who threatened 
it. Kung Henry had hoped for help and hearty 
support trom his lowland chieftains, but he found 
them in the midst of a domestic broil brought about, 
so they said, by the crime of Elsa. Her brother 
Gottfried, the only son of the late Duke, had been 
the unquestioned heir of his father’s power; but now 
that he had died or disappeared, or been made way 
with somehow by his sister, there were several con- 
flicting claims to the aukedom, which the most 
powertul chief, Frederick of Telramund, had seizcd 
and so far had held. The other chiefs laid their 
case before the King, and all agreed to abide by his 
decision. 

It must have been a fine sight when all the 
chiefs, knights, and vassals were summoned to the 
judgment by the King's heralds and trumpeters. In 
a green meadow just outside the city walls sat 
King Henry among his counts and nobles under a 
spreading oak. Opposite them were ranged the 
nobility of Brabant, with Frederick of Telramund 
and his wife Ortrud at their head. After the mus- 
ter, the King began the examination of Telramund’s 
case. A very c.ear one the artful chief made it 
appear. I thank thee, King,” he said. that thou 
art come to judge. I speak the tratn, tor I disdain 
a lie.” A very fine beginning if it had happened 
to bethe truth! Growing more and more assured, 
he went on: 


„% When Brabant’s Duke lay at the point of death, 
He chose me guardian ot his boy aud gil, 
The maiden Eisa and her brother Gotttried. 
Their early youth with anxious care I tended, 
Their lite was as the treasure of mine honor. 
Judge, O my King! how much I stand aggrieved 
When honor of ito treasure is despoiied. . 3 
One day, when Eisa with the boy had wandered 
Into the wood, without him came she home. 
Feriguing anxiety, she called her brother, 
Making preteuse that they had been divided. 
In vain was all our search to fiud the lost one, 
Aud when I threateningiy questioned Elsa, 
Her terror and her tremollug so betrayed her, 
Her ghastly guilt stood forth as selt- confessed.” 


After this revelation of Elsa’s character, Telra- 
mund said he was so horror-struck that he straight- 
way resigned the claim upon her hand, given him 
by her tather’s will, and wedded Ortrud, who now 
sat by his side. Such was the story he poured into 
the ear of the King, sitting disturbed and perplexed 
under the Oak of Justice. 

Poor, pretty, innocent, gold-haired Elsa! How 
could she disprove this dreadful charge? Ia 
response to tne herald’s summons, she came in 
witn her ladies to face her accusers in the royal 
presence. 

“Art thou Elsa of Brabant?“ the King asked 
her, and wilt thou accept thy sovereign as thy 
jadger” 

Elisa bowed her head in assent. 

Is, then, the charge against thee understood? 
What is thy plea against the accusation ?” 

Elsa looked piteously around her, but made no 
answer. Absorbed in grief for the lost boy, she 
could only sob out, Oh, my poor brother!“ 

“Say on, Eisa; you may trust your King,” 
responded the noble and just monarch, soothingly. 
But, instead of arguing in her own defense, the 


‘maiden began to describe a dream sent from heaven 


in answer to her prayers—a vision of a stately 
knight, leaning on a sword, and carrying a golden 
horn at his side, who had whispered hope and cour- 
age in her ear, promising to appear in her hour of 
need as her champion and defender. 

The King, moved by the touching picture of inno- 
cence in distress and apparently on the verge of 
madness, bade Telramund bethink himself if he 
were still willing to make so grave a charge against 
this helpless girl. But the faise chief was drawn, 
like all liars, trom one perfidy to another. He not 
only repeated his charge, but offered to challenge 
to single combat any man who should question his 
truth or espouse Eisa's cause, blasphemously call- 
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ing upon God to decide the fight according to his 
merits. 3 

Elsa accepted the single combat as the test of 
her guilt or innocence, bat, when called upon by 
the King to name one of the knights who stood 
around as her defender, she once more recurred to 
her vision, and invoked her dream-champion. Re- 
garding her as driven mad by trouble, the K ng 
bade the trumpeters blow the summons for a vol- 
unteer. The heralds stood forth and shouted : 

„% Who now will enter lists for Elsa of Brabant? 

Let him stand forth !” 


No answer met the summons, for all the knights 
knew and dreaded the power of Telramund. 
Another summons, and again silence. Toe men 
at arms stood gloomily watchful. Telramund 
smiled in wicked triumph. Elsa and her ladies 
knelt in prayer. At length there was astir among 
those nearest the river. then a shout, and then a 
rush to the bank. Behold! sailing down the 
stream glided a mystic boat, drawn by a stately — 
white swan. In the prow stood a noble knight 
elad in shining armor, a gold horn at his belt, and 
in his hand jeweled reins, with which he guided 
the swan. 

Lohengrin, for such was the stranger's name, 
leaped on shore, and, bowing before the King, an- 
nounced that he had come in answer to the sum- 
mons to do battle for Elsa of Brabant. He was 
joyfully accepted by Elsa as her champion, and 


before the combat she had promised to become his 


wife if he won the fight. Freely the knight offered 
her his service now and his life hereafter. One 
only pledge he asked of her in return—that she would 
never ask him a question about his race, his name, 
or whence he came. His future should be hers 
alone. His past must remain a mystery. How 
slight this proof of faith seemed to Elsa in that 
hour of gladness! How she wished he would ask 
some great thing from her instead of this trifle 
easily granted! | 
The lists were entered, and in the combat Tel- 
ramund was overthrown. Then the fickle crowd, 
which had thrown up caps for him and held aloof 
from the defenseless maiden, rushed to congratu- 
late Elsa and her knight, leaving the perjared 
chieftain to the ignominy he deserved. Elsa was 
declared vindicated, and that evening was be- 
trothed to Lohengrin in the presence of the King, 
who promised to attend their marriage on the mor- 
row. 
Evil overthrown, however, is not always van- 
quished, and noble natures cannot always “ keep the 
heights they gain.” Even while the betrothal was 
taking place, Frederick of Telramund and Octrud 
were plotting treachery. Inside the palace all was 
light and gayety, but outside in the black shadow 
of night and hatred stood Ortrud and her husband. 
At length the festivities were over; happy Eisa 
stepped out on to her balcony to dream of her 
piness in the moonlight. The wily Ovtrud rushed 
forward and threw herself at her feet, begging her 
to have compassion on their misfortunes. So a:tful 
was her appeal that the unsuspecting Elsa drew her 
into her room and bade her stay that night with 
her and walk next day in the wedding procession, 
that all the world might see their reconciliation. 
Ill did Ortrad repay the kindaess. Uuder pre- 
tense of renewed friendship, she continued to 
whisper in Elsa’s ear suspicions which were soon 
to bear bitter fruit for the foolish girl who listened. 
The next day dawned bright and fair. The 
wedding proceeded with all possible pomp and 
state. Never was there a more brilliant scene! 
The burghers all stared with delight at the wedding 
train—the bride in a gown of shining white satin, 
bordered with gold which matched the coil of her 
waving hair, and the bridegroom towering majestic 
over all his train; both apparently as blest as mor- 
tals could be, rich in youth and beauty and hope 
and love. Bat the serpent of distrust had already 
entered Elsa's paradise. When the last guest had 
departed and she a..d her husband were alone, she 
rushed headlong upon the subject she had so faith- 
fully sworn never to mention. In vain he begged 
her not to slay her happiness with her own hand. 
Every entreaty she mistook for an evasion, and she 
frantically adjured him to confess the truth. In 
the midst of the excitement, Telramund, stealthily 
entering the room, made a dastardly attempt to 
assassinate the unarmed Lohengrin, bat Eusa rashed 
to her husband's assistance, and, with the sword 
which she handed him, he struck the villain dead. 
His enemies he could slay, but, alas! not his wife's 
distrust. With a sad dignity, he called Eisa’s 
ladies and bade them lead her into the King’s 
presence. There he met her once more and re- 
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vealed his name and race. He declared himself a 
Grail-knight—Lohengrin, the son of Parsifal. At 
this lofty name the knights around uncovered their 
heads. Elsa sank swooning to the ground. Or- 
trud alone, malignantly glad of Elsa’s distress, 
stood erect and defiant, but her triumph was short. 
Lohengrin explained that he could no longer tarry 
among them, and even while he spoke the mystic 
swan and shallop drew near once more. Lohen- 
grin fell on his knees in prayer, and as the swan 
neared the shore, it suddenly sank below the water, 
only to rise in the shape of the lost Gottfried, 
changed into a swan by thesorcery of Ortrud. At 
this final proof of her guilt, Ortrud fell with a 
shriek. Lohengrin sprang into the boat, and in 
the place of the swan appeared a white dove, 
which drew him gently out of sight. His last 
glimpse of Elsa was as she lay in her brother's 
arms stretching out imploring hands to the shallop 
and exclaiming, ‘‘O my husband, my husband!“ 

Although Wagner ends the story here, we cannot 
turn away from Elsa’s distress without a feeling that 
she has been punished enough for her doubt and 
her curiosity, and that somehow hereafter she will 
rejoin Lohengrin as Psyche was reunited to Cupid, 
if not on earth, thea in some brighter world under 
more peaceful skies. 


JOE’S LEMON. 
II. 


By ORR LupLOw. 


OU see, it's this way. When I was a 
little shaver, bout knee-high to a grass- 
hopper, my ma went to heaven, an’ 
they buried her in the old graveyard 
at Squabtown, an’ dad an’ me was left 
orphans. After a while, dad was overseein’ some 
plasterin’ in the inside of a house, an’ he sat down 
on a keg of nails to eat his dinner, an’ the keg 
rolled, an’ he fell plump out of the winder, an’ got 
dreadful smashed up; an’ pretty soon he died, an’ 
I went to live with Aunt Betsey. Aunt Betsey’s 
awful cross, an’ kept tellin’ me how she wished I'd 
broke my neck, instead of dad. An’ I couldn't 
stand it no longer, an’ I jest says, says I, ‘Good 
mornin’, ma’am ; I ain't broke my neck, an' J ain't 
a-goin’ to fur ter please you. But some day I'll 
come back an’ be a great man in a big ulster an’a 
gold-headed cane, an’ then youll be sorry you 
spoke so to me.’ 

Out of my road, you young scamp!’ said Aunt 
Betsey, and don't you ever let me clap my eyes 
on you again.’ I don't believe she really thought 
I'd go. You see, she gets paid out of dad’s money 
to look after me. But I did, an’ here I am.” 

„Well, who's Squealer?” said Millie. 

“Oh! I was wanderin’ about an’ comin’ through 
Smithville one day, an’ just outside the town I 
heard a lot of boys hollerin’, an’ havin’ heaps of 
fun. Sol stopped to see. They had a sort of a 
kite, with red wings like a bird, an’ they tied it to 
Squealer’s tail, an’ tried to make him run an’ fly 
it. The poor little beast was ’most scared to death, 
and ran right into a bush, and the string caught 
and held him fast. Then the boys began peggin’ 
stones, and I just whipped out this old knite of 
dad's, and grabbed up Squealer, and cut the string, 
and ran off as fast as my legs could carry me.” 

„Didn't the boys go for you?“ asked Joe. 

„Oh, no; they was too lazy. Taey only pegged 
stones after us, and hooted.” 

„Well, what are you gcing to do now?“ asked 
Millie. 

„J want to work somewhere.“ 

But you're too little to work; you ought to go 
to school. 

„Too little! pooh! I've worked in the garden 
for Aunt Betsey ever since dad died, and now I’m 
twelve year old, and just as strong as—as onions.” 

* P’r’aps Squire Dobson would take him to work 
on the farm, suggested Joe. What do you 
think, Millie ?”’ 

„We'll ask him to, at any rate. Come on.” 

They're all in church now, objected I. 

Guess, if you don't care, said Sam, “I'll keep 
shady to-day, cause my clothes looks rather rakish 
for Sunday, and to-morrer III go an’ see Squire 
What-you-call-’im, if you'll just tell me where he 
lives. 

„We'd better be going home now, said Millie, 
“for all the folks will be coming out of church, 
and they'll think we've been playing hookey. 
Won't you come with us, Sam?“ 

„Me an’ Squealer'd rather stay here. Eh! ole 
feller? The weather's hot as mustard, an’ we'll 
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make ourselves snug in this yere cave, an’ play 
babes in the woods.” 

We reluctantly bid our new friend good-by, and 
walked slowly home. | 

“J like him awfully much, Millie confided to 
me, but I do wish he had something on his feet. 
Say, Katie! Look here. Let's you and me make 
him a pair of shoes out of that old cloth mother 
gave us. Cloth shoes are very stylish, you know. 
We won't tell the boys, but just s’prise them to- 
morrow.” 

„We can’t sew to-day, you know,” said I, doubt- 
fully. | 
well, we'll get up real early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and make them. Won't it be fun!” 

In the afternoon I said nothing to any one, but 
stole off quietly, and went over to Squire Dobson’s 
house. It was a great big white house, with shady 
porches and grand old elm trees in front. On the 
veranda sat the Squire, with his spectacles pushed 
up on the top of his head, which rested against the 
back of the high arm-chair. His paper had fallen 
from his knees, and his mouth was slightly open, 
while his closed eyes and deep breathing warned 
me that he was in dreamland. I stood for some 
time irresolutely looking at him, but finally, by a 
violent effort, overcame my bashfulness, and, draw- 
ing slowly near the sleeper, gently put my hand in 
his. He opened his eyes, gave a little start, and 
said : 

„Why, bless me! what have we here? Little 
Kittie Raymond, to be sure. Well, my wee little 
maid, what can the old man do for you?“ 

He drew me gently on his knee, aud began ask- 
ing a dozen questions, trying to make me talk. 

I was very shy, but finally screwed up courage 
enough to tell him about Sam. He listened with a 
good-natured smile, but rather shook his head when 
I said, “ P'r’aps he could work for you.” 

“ To tell you the truth, little Puss,” said he, “I 
don’t take much stock in boys who run away from 
home.” 

The big tears sprang to my eyes, and I slipped 
off his knee. 

He held me back, and said: Look here, little 
one, I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. You just 
tell that young rascal to come around to-morrow 
morning, and I'll see what can be done.“ 

Then he took me into the house, and Auntie 
Dobson gave me a big glass of milk, and three 
cookies with holes in the middle and sugar all over 
the top. I had a real good time putting my thumb 
through the holes in the middle, one at a time, and 
pretendiog I was a little mouse nibbling all around 
the edges, until there was nothing but the holes 
left. 

Before I went, Auntie Dobson gave me a dear 
little basket, which the Squire filled with big black 
cherries and said, Bring your hero at ten o’clock 
to-morrow, sharp.” 

The next morning, just as the sun was peeping 
through the shutters, Millie came into my room, in 
her bare feet and little white dream-dress, with a 
piece of black cloth, two large darning-needles, and 
a spool of shoe-thread in her hands. 

„Say, Katie,” she whispered, *‘ how do you s’pose 
they make shoes ?” 

J don’t know,” said I. 
cut em out first.” 

Let's cut them like the soles of our shoes, only 
lots bigger, and then I'll cut a straight piece, and 
sew it all around for the top, said ingenious Millie. 
She did the cutting, and it must have been pretty 
hard work, judging by the way she serewed her 
mouth around. 

She took one slipper, and I the other, and, set- 
tling ourselves comfortably in bed, we began oper- 
ations. It was a pretty hard task for our little 
fingers to accomplish, and we had to work the needle 
through by pushing it against the bed-post. 

„They look sort of queer,” said Millie, but 
never mind; it’s lots better than nothing.“ 

We cut slits all around the top, and Millie 
donated her blue hair ribbon, and I a red one, 
which we ran in and out through the slits to tie the 
shoes on with. | 
4 Right after breakfast we all started off to see 

am. 

Charlie, who was always on excellent terms with 
the cook, persuaded her into giving him a generous 
supply of eatables, “for a picnic,” he told her; 
and afterwards explained that he considered Sam 
and Squealer the picnic. 

As soon as we came in sight of the “ Fairies’ 
Grotto,” Sam hailed us. , 

Mighty glad to see you. Me an’ Squealer was 
gettin’ sort of lonesome.” 5 


Guess you have to 
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Squealer trotted right up to Charlie and began 
sniffing at his legs and jumping up on him in a 
very affectionate manner. 

„ believe he knows you've got a whole picnic 
inside your blouse. He smells it, so you might as 
well haul it out,” said Joe. 

Charlie gave the food to Sam, who remarked that 
„it was mighty comfortin’ to a feller’s feelin’s;” 
and to a dog’s too, I thought, judging by the way 
Squealer waggled his tail. 

I brought him some of my cherries, and then 
Millie unfolded the slippers. Sam eyed them with 
a queer smile, and remarked: ‘ Guess they won't 
fit. 

„Please just try them on,” said Millie. 

He reluctantly obeyed, and such a funny figure 
as he cut! Joe howled with delight, and Charlie 
remarked that he looked like two mops tied to- 
gether. Squealer, after taking a good sniff to be 
sure it was his master, jumped and barked furiously, 
grabbing at the cloth with his teeth and trying to 
tear off the shoes, while Sam danced a regular 
breakdown to the tune of “Johnny, get your gun.” 

He did not want to hurt our feelings, but said it 
was rather hard to walk in them, and if he was 
chased by a mad bull he couldn’t climb a tree, so 
he guessed he had better not try to wear them, 
but would always keep them to remember us by. 

We were sort of disappointed, but when I told 


him of my visit to the Squire, and that he would 


see him at ten o’clock, Sam’s face fairly beamed, 
and he forgot himself so far as to give me a regular 
bear’s hug and call me a “ jolly little brick,” which, 
somehow, I did not seriously object to, for I rather 
liked Sam, if he was so ragged. 

At ten o'clock he presented himself at Squire 
Dobson’s, who took quite a fancy to him. He put 
him to work on the farm for the remainder of the 
summer months, and then sent him to school for 
the winter. Sam was a good scholar, and the 
Squire and Auntie Dobson became so fond of him 
that they treated him as if he were their own son. 
As the years went on they put him through college 
and the medical school, and finally an old physician 
in New York, with a very large practice, made him 
his assistant. | 

Of course we saw him nearly every summer when 
we went to B , and he seemed just like another 
brother to Millie and me. 

In the course of time many changes took place 
in our family. Joe and Charlie went into business 
with father, and Millie was married to your papa. 
After the wedding Auntie Dobson sent me the 
loveliest little note saying how lonely she and the 


Squire were, and asking me to come and visit them 


and stay all summer if I would. 
I was very glad of the rest after all the excite- 


ment of the wedding, and, packing my trunk with 


all speed, started for dear old B . 7 
The Squire met me at the station with the car- 
riage, and Auntie waited towelcome me on the 


front veranda. 


We had such a delightful time together! In the | 


evenings Auntie would sit in her big rocker, with 
a dainty white lace capon her soft gray hair, 
knitting; she was always knitting stockings for 
somebody’s children. The Squire talked of a great 
many things, but invariably wound up with that 
Sunday when I, a little dot of seven summers, paid 
him a visit and interceded in Sam’s behalf. He 
told me how their own little boy had died of scar- 
let fever some years before, and how, when Sam 
came to them, it seemed as though he were espe- 
cially sent to fill Willie’s place. 

One day the Squire came in, and, tossing Auntie 
an open letter, said: Our boy will be up to-night 
to spend Sunday. Pretty nice sort of an M.D., 
don’t you think so, Puss?” : 

Of course I thought so, and the whole family 
gave him a most hearty welcome. N 

On Sunday afternoon Sam and I wandered down 
to the Fairies Grotto.” How very small it 
seemed now! There under the old chestnut tree 
was the grave of Squealer, who had died at a good 
old age, much lamented by many kind friends. 

How very strange it seemed to look back ! 

„Sam, said I, “do you remember those ridie- 


. ulous shoes Millie and I made for you?“ 


“Do I? See here,” and he drew from his 
pocket a faded red ribbon—my old hair ribbon. 

„J wish,” said he, “that you would again take 
pity on my forlorn condition, and be Mrs. Sam, 
and always look after me.” f 

„ don’t think I could promise to make you any 
more shoes, Sam, dear, said I, but I would like 
very much to always darn your stockings, if you 
will let me.” 
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I'm going to pretend,” said Sam, “that I am 
one of the bears Joe told about in his sermon. I 
believe that they always hugged people.” 

„What a naughty boy was that 
To tease poor Pussy— 


But there comes Uncle Sam himself, so you 


must get him to tell you the rest. 


THE CHICK WEED. 


By Fanny D. BERGEN. 
INE of the large “fish geraniums ” 


began, in late February, to show signs 
of flower-buds. While looking at them, 
what should I find down beneath the 
great straggling branches but a thrifty little chick- 
weed! It had sprung up underneath the gera- 
nium, but, with the foresight of most plants that 
need light, had strack out to the side of the flower- 
pot that was turned toward a southwest window, 
and now a luxuriant growth rippled down over the 
edge of the pot in a tiny green cascade. Here and 
there a star-blossom peeped forth, and the slender, 
transiucent, pale-green stems shone in the warm 
sun. It was a joy unexpectedly to come upon so 
spring-like a thing while deep snow lay outside the 
window. 

Richard Jefferies alludes to it as “the despised 
chickweed.” As this dear lover of nature and of 
every living thing speaks of the brave little plant, 
you feel as if he caressed it, but as regards the 
world at large I fancy he was right—it is only 
“the despised chickweed.” Oatside of the num- 
ber of gypsy folk there are many Peter Bells. You 
remember, 

A cowslip by the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

Everybody knows by sight this tiny spreading 
green thing, but few care to make its close acquaint- 
ance, though that is well worth while.jThe pink fami- 
ly, to which it belongs,has many hardy species among 
its members, but this small, little-noticed plant is 
one that with unusual persistence and bravery 
keeps its place among the latest herbage in the 


autumn and is always ready, at the melting of the 


winter snows, speedily to spread its delicate green 
foliage over waste ground, or in any secluded odd 
corners. I have even found it keeping fresh, green, 
and full of flower-buds when uncovered by the sud- 
den thaw of a midwinter snow. 

In the dreary time between the end of snow and 
ice and the beginning of spring pursuits and seek- 
ing for the earliest wild flowers, the cheerful chick- 
weed comes forth in the unplanted garden, and 
much relieves its utter desolation. For what an 
unkempt and uninteresting place is a vegetable gar- 
den when the departure of the snow leaves bare 
the old cabbage-stumps, wind-battered cornstalks, 
dead vines, and heaps of decaying leaves! Among 
all this refuse, at call of a few warm, sunny days, 
up starts our homely friend, and gives us enough 
green to promise that spring is really at hand. And 


this harbinger of the season of flowers has much 


more of beauty than some of the cultivated flowers 
that are tended with care. The leaves curve and 
curl up almost as gracefully as those of the lovely 
so-called smilax of the greenhouses. The fragile 
white stars should, upon a moment's reflection, 
please any one more than the ugly zinnias that 
our grandmothers so prized, and which are not yet 
excluded from flower borders. By the way, I 
have heard a queer popular name, Youth and Old 
Age,” sometimes given to the zinnia, which must 


probably be due to the various colors found in the 


flower at different stages. And when the chick- 
weed’s snowy petals are gone, the seed-vessel, too, is 
interesting to study, though in beauty it does not at 
all compare with the tiny amber · brown seed-pouch of 
the mouse-ear chickweed. The latter, glossy as 
satin and prettily fringed at the top, is a real fairy 
purse, fit for Titania herself. 

The pod of our common chickweed is so small 
that to be seen well it must be looked at through a 
magnifying glass. This will show a small, one-celled 
pod, which, when ripe, opens down its sides in several 
slits, through which fall the ripened seeds. These, 
as they appear under a microscope, are queer, brown 
little things, having their surfaces all embossed with 
smooth, rounded projections, very like those seen on 
some erook- neck squashes, only the little bosses 

on the chickweed seed must be many times magnified 
in order to be seen. This suggests, as do so many 
microscopic studies, what a multitude of exquisitely 
beautiful things there are in nature too minute to 


kept among our house plants at last 
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be discovered by the unaided human eye. The 
seeds of many plants of the pink family, notably 
those of the catehflies (Silene), are most beautifully 
sculptured. 

Our chickweed is not a native plant, but was intro- 
duced here from Europe, probably in some accidental 
way by early settlers, as is true of very many of 
our commonest weeds; but now it has made a home 
for itself throughout the whole United States. It 
not unfrequently routs, by its persistency, from its 
own favorite haunts, as on somewhat shaded damp 
ground, plants stronger than itself, such as some of 
the grasses. With the chickweed I always associate 
one of its very common neighbors, the pretty little 
thyme-leaved speedwell (Veronica). I do not know 
that I could name a more perfect blossom than this 
exquisite, tiny white veronica with its violet-pen- 
ciled petals. This and its less aristocratic friend, 
the chickweed, may be found nestling side by side 
in neglected bits of garden ground, or creeping 
along the ground, interlaced everywhere in lawns 
and close-cropped pastures. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE SUFFERING SERVANT OF THE 
LORD. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. : 


He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be sat- 
isfied: by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many; for he shall bear their iniquities.’’—Isaiah liii., 11 
SIERHAPS the meaning of this familiar 
verse will be brought a little closer home 
to your thought if I re-translate it, follow- 
ing the suggestions of George Adam 
Smith, lof England: He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and by his knowledge shall be 
satisfied: my Servant, the Righteous, wins right- 
eousness for many; for their iniquities he takes as 
his burden.“ 

It has been a matter of debate among scholars 
from before the Christian era, who is the servant to 
whom Isaiah refers. If we turn back to the forty- 
first chapter, he clearly identifies the servant of the 
Lord with the nation. But a little later the nation 
seems no longer to fulfill Isaiah’s ideal of the 
servant of the Lord, and he gives a different in- 
terpretation : the prophet is himself the servant. 
But when we come to this fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, it is quite clear that Isaiah no longer 
thinks of the Jewish nation as the servant, and 
no longer thinks of himself as the servant; 
he looks down through the vista of the ages and 
sees there dimly the figure of a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, a righteous man, who 
shall, by his righteousness, win righteousness for 
many, bearing the load of their iniquities as his 
own burden. It is as though the idea of what must 
be the character of jthe servant of the Lord, in 
order to accomplish this great service for the 
Lord and for his people, had dawned gradually on 
the mind of the prophet. At first Israel seems to 
him sufficiently and more than sufficiently pun- 
ished: “She hath received of the Lord's hand 
double for all her sins.” The evil had been kneaded 
out of it by the hand of God, and it was ready to 
be again the chosen people of God and fulfill his 
services. But, as he comes into a closer compan- 
ionship with God, he sees that this nation has not 
received double for its sins ; there has been no pun- 
ishment in these seventy years of captivity ade- 
quate to wipe out the long record of apostasy and 
treachery. Israel is not ready to bear the sins of 
other nations and to accomplish redemption for 
others. No! but the prophets of this nation— 
they are the Iservants, they are the men who shall 
bear the iniquity of the nation, and shall redeem 
the nation. But, as he thinks of himself and his 
own weakness, and reflects upon the weaknesses 
and waywardnesses of his contemporaries, he sees 
that the prophets have their own sins to atone for, 
and cannot bear the sins of another. Israel is not 
the servant; I am not the servant; there is some 
one else. And then there is revealed to him the 
figure of One bearing the burden not only of Israel 
but of the whole world, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. He sees thus the long pan- 
oramic procession of suffering ones, who from the 
beginning of the world have borne the burden of 
others in their stead and place. First the remnant 
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in Israel, then the prophets leading that remnant, 
finally Leader of the leaders, the One divine and 
incomparable thorn-crowned figure. 

In all this perplexity and self-contradiction of 
the prophet there is revealed a transcendent and an 
important truth. Jesus Christ is one of a great 
multitude, the first-born among many. He him- 
self fulfills the prophecy and expectation of the 
ages, because he fills to the full the hopes of a 
divine manhood and the ideals of a divine sonship. 
He comes to teach, and is a great teacher; but he 
teaches as men teach their fellow-men, using the 
same language, the same rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, the same forms of construction, that he 
‘may illuminate their minds. He lives; but his 
experiences of life do not differ from those he is to 
lead into life; his tears scald his cheeks as our 
tears scald ours; his heart throbs with the same 
anguish with which our hearts throb; contumely 
stings him as it stings us; reproach and sorrow 
wound his heart as they wound our hearts; he 
wrestles with temptation as we wrestle with our 
temptations, for he is tempted in all points like as 
we are, ue without sin. And so, when he suffers, 
he suffer as we suffer; the same burden is laid 
upon him fat is laid upon us; the same cross is 
put upon him that we are told to take; for we are 
bid not to take up some other cross, but to take up 
his cross, that we may follow him. In his eruei- 
fixion the passion is not ended; the Holy Week 
that begins with his triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
and comes to the close with that funeral procession 
which he leads to Calvary, this Holy Week inau- 
gurates a continuous passion of all those that are 
Christ's and that share his suffering with him. 
What Christ comes to do he but begins; de- 
parting, he leaves it to the Church to take up 
and complete his uncompleted work, to carry on 
through the ages that which he has initiated, 
teaching as he taught, living as he lived, suffering 
as he suffered, and with him making atonement 
for the sins of the world. Else what does Paul 
mean by this saying: “I fill up on my part that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ”? 
Else what does John mean—*“ He laid down his 
life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren”? El:e what does Peter mean by his 
declaration—“ That Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that we should follow his 
footsteps”? Else what the Apocalyptic seer by his 
vision—“ These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have wash d their robes and made 
them white in the blood o/ the Lamb”? What is it 
to wash our robes in the blood of the Lamb? What 
but this: to enter into the same spirit of self-sac- 
rifice, share in the same burden-bearing, partici- 
pate in the same Gethsemane and Calvary, be 
one with the Lord in that which is the very holy 
of holies of his life—his sacrificial offering for the 
sins of the world? We are to see our Christ in a 
glass, darkly, and that glass is and must always be 
our own heart-experience. Alas that the glass is 
so poor! alas that we see the vision ina glass 
so clouded with spiritual ignorance and sin! But 
we cannot look elsewhere for the interpretation ; 
and if our own hearts fail to interpret the mystery 
of his suffering, we must wait until, by the dis- 
cipline of life and the education of God's grace, 
our hearts have been lifted up and led on into the 
sacredness of his life, and we share the power of 
his resurrection, because we are made participators 
in his suffering and conformable even unto his 
death. 

This, then, is what I wish to set before you 
to-night: some thought of the passion and suf- 
fering of Christ, as they are interpreted to us by the 
passion and suffering of humanity. Not that this 
interpretation is adequate, not that the vicarious 
8 ffering of humanity can fully interpret to us the 
mystery of the passion of the Son of God, or that 
I, who know so little of the passion and sacrifice 
of humanity, can adequately interpret to you the 
meaning even of this interpreter. Yet let us 


hope that not wholly in vain may be our endeavor, 


in the sacrificial suffering of the followers of the 
Christ, to obtain a clearer perception and a more 
vital participation in the passion and sacrifics of 
Him who hath inspired the self-sacrifice of the 
world. 

If we trace the history of the moral and spirit- 
ual ‘development of the race, we find earliest and first 
and lowest that state of mind in which sin is looked 
upon with allowance, indifference, ucconcern. Men 
laugh at sin, or even honor it. Their gods 
are lawless and wicked. The gods of the old 
Greeks and Romans were drunken gods, hateful 
and hating gods, licentious gods, thieving gods, 
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lying gods. What was said by Isaiah of the Israel - 
itish nation might have been said of them: they 
were full of iniquity from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the feet. Tae Psalmist recognizes this 
low conception of divinity, glowing out of this 
miserable conception of human life, when in one of 
the Psalms he says, You thought that God was 
altogether such an one as you are.” You 
will find to-day in New York men and even women 
who are living in this moral state, in whom sin 
awakens no remorse and brings no blush of shame 
to he cheek, men to whom the reeling drunkard is 
only an object of amusement, men to whom licen- 
tiousness is a matter of jesting if not of a certain 
kind of admiration. You will tind epochs in human 
history characterized by this moral state, and you 
wi'l find them even late in the Christin era. The 
literatare of England in the reign of Charles the 
Second is full of illustrations of this death in life. 

Now, the fi:st step out of this condition in 
which men are indifferent to sin is the state of 
mind in which they are roused to wrath and 
indignation against it. This indignation is almost 
always aroused in the first instance by sins which 
impinge against the individual himself. False 
witness may slander my neighbor and I bear 
it with unexemplary patience; but if he slanders 
me I am wrathful. For in the beginning nothing 
awakens my conscience except my self-love. A man 
may rob my neighbor, and I shall not be greatly 
troubled; but let him rob me, and I am full of 
indignation and wrath, because it is only my 
selfishness that is sufficient to stir my moral nature. 
But little by little we grow out of this. We begin 
to have indignation at sins that do not touch our- 
selves. We begin to organize against the sins that 
harm others than ourselves. We feel wrath and 
indignation toward a man who has done any 
wickedness. That is a bad state of society 
in which a mob executes the death sentence on assas- 
sins ; but it is a worse state of society when crime 
goes unpunished and there is no flambent wrath in 
the community to rise up against iniquity. Mob 
law and lynch law are not to be justified or defended, 
but mob law and lynch law are the expressions 
of a conscience that is not yet dead; and 
where there is no wrath and no indignation, 
but iniquity goes unchastised of justice, then 
society has gone back into animalism and death. 
Thus, out of that state of society which character- 
ized Rome in the first century, in which flagrant 
iniquity went unpunished, emerges that state of 
society which existed in the Middle Ages, in which 
the consciences of men were aroused in wrath against 
iniquity and against those forms of iniquity that 
did not directly injure those that were the aven- 
gere. It is true that the cruelties of the Inquisition 
rivaled the cruelties of Nero. But they were not 
as immoral. The conscience that flames out against 
men, not for selfish reasons, but because it believes 
men have blasphemed the name of God, indicates a 
better moral state than that in which vengeance is 
aroused only by personal selfiehness or ambition. 
The wrath of conscience is as cruel a wrath as that 
of covetousness, but it is not so immoral, not 80 
degrading. 

But as society is educated under the benign 
teaching of God's providence and Gospel through 
the ages, we pass, by a natural reaction, from 
the state of antagonism and hate of sin into 
one of simple compassion and pity. Then we 
pick the drunkard up out of the gutter, and pity 
him and coddle him and set him on the plat- 
form to be straightway our teacher; for we have 
now no sense of wrath against inordinate appetite. 
We are overwhelmed with pity for the murderer, 
with no restraining senee of justice against him. 
We send him all manner of guts—broiled chicken 
and costly flowers—and parade his name in the 
newspapers almost as a hero to be worshiped. We 
say we are charitable. Are we sure of that? or 
are we merely indifferent? We have forgotten— 
if this be indeed our state of mind—we have for- 
gotten that which is the basis of all moral char- 
acter—to abhor that which is evil. As the first 
century represented the state of indifference to 
iniquity, as the Middle Ages represented the state 
of wrath against iniquity, so, it seems to me, this 
nineteenth century represents chiefly the sentiment 
of philanthropy and pity. Weare not so much con- 
cerned with the drurkard as with his headache and 
mirery. We are not eo much troubled by covetous- 
ness and so eager to form anti-covetous societies as to 
form anti-poverty societies. Itis the evil which sins 
bring upon men that stirs our hearts and brings 
tears to our eyes, rather than the sin itself. Nor 
shall we come into a moral state which is worthy of 
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the children of God until we have taken these two 
factors, wrath against sin and pity because of sin, 
and found a way to unite them in one common 
experience. Not merely wrath against sin and pity 
for the sinner. Nv! No woman that is pure but 
must have felt a sense of revalsion from the 
impure woman. No man that is perfectly trathful 
but must have felt a sense of loathing for a liar. No 
man that is honest in every fiber of his soul but 
must have felt a sense of antagonism, hate, wrath, 
indignation—call it what you will, there are no 
words adequate to express it—for the dishonest 
man. And yet—and yet—with this sense of hate 
and wrath and indignation and aversion and antag- 
onism to that which is iniquitous and shameful, there 
is also in the heart a great pity for the sinful man. 
You hate him and you sorrow for him ; and out of 
these two combined experiences there grows mercy. 

For mercy is not merely pity for a sinful man. 
It is the great pity of a great wrath. All our expe- 
riences of the soul are wrought out of the antago- 
nisms of conflicting experience. Patience! What 
is patience? Who is patient? Not the person of 
pachydermatous skin; not the one that is made 
like a rhinoceros and feels not. It is the sensitive 
man whose sensitiveness is mastered by a dom- 
inating love that endures; who is rasped and 
roiled and tried and tested, and still maintains an 
equable temper. No man can be patient that has 
not in him a strong passion, for patience is passion 
tamed. Courage! What is courage? Who is 
courageous? No man knows courage who does 
not know fear. If he says, I know no fear,” he 
is no hero. No man knows courage unless he does 
know fear, and has that in him which is superior 
to fear and conquers it; so that out of the higher 
and nobler passion, whatsoever it be—patriotism, 
love of children, love of truth or right—there issues 
@ power that subdues fear, and makes the man con- 
queror and more than conqueror. For courage is 
caution conquered. So no man knows mercy who 
does not know how to hate sin. For mercy is hate 
pitying. It is the wrath of a great righteousness 
flowing out in a great compassion. It is the antag- 
onism of these two experiences—the experience 
that hates and the experience that pit'es; and 
because it hates, will buru out iniquity, and because 
it pities, will burn out iniquity. 

If we ever are to save our fellow-men, we 
must save them by this mercifulness, we must save 
them by this joint experience of a great hatred 
against the wrong, and a great pity also because of 
the wrong. Both of these elements must be within 
us, or we shall make no step toward salvation. 
In that wonderful Wagnerian drama of Parsi- 
fal,” you remember, perhaps, that Parsifal is 
besought by the wicked and beautiful witch 
Kundry to accept her love and love her in 
turn. No,” he says, I cannot and I will not.“ 
„Come down,” she says, “for one hour to my 
love and take it and give your love in return,” 
and he answers, Were I to do it, it would 
be damnation both for you and for me.” There is 
no way he can save her except he retains the hatred 
for the iniquity in her; for, if ha sacrifices that and 
sets it aside, he will not save her, he will only 
destroy himeelf. If he did not pity her, his wrath 
would destroy her; if he was not revolted at her, 
his unwrathful pity would doom both her and him 
to a common destruction. For it is never pos- 
sible for any one to save another unless he has in 
him both of these two elements. 3 

In this very period of Israel's history, to which 
the second Isaiah belongs, no prophet could act as 
the savior of Israel if he did not feel the sin and 
shame of Irsael’s sin, It has always been so. 
Look back to the time of our greatest degradation, 
when slavery ruled this Nation in North and in 
South, ruled in the shop, ruled in the Church, ruled 
in the council chamber, ruled in the Territories, 
ruled in the National counsels. Then a few men 
rose up in their wrath and in their pity. They 
could have done nothing if they had not felt a 
great, deep wrath against that slavery; if they 
had not felt it as though it were their own sin; if 
the swish of the whip had not been as on their own 


backs, and the marks of the chain as on their own 


wrists, and the shame and ignominy of the aaction- 
block had not been as the shame and iniquity of 
their own doing. They said, This is our shame 
because we are Americans and this is the sin of 
America. Because of this commiagled wrath and 
pity, they became the leaders in the redemption of 
the Nauon. Your own pastor—I am sure he will 
forgive my allusion, since it willserve my purpose 
so well—your own pastor here in St. George's 
Church never could have done the work he has 
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done—a work that has brought so many to follow 
him as he follows Christ—if there had been simply 
in his heart a great pity ; there was also a great, 
strong. manly indignation ; and you have seen the 
fire flash from his eye, and you have beard the 
thunder of his tones, as our people in Plymouth 
Church saw that fire and heard that thunder last 
Sunday night. It stirred them, not only because 
he had pity, but because he had a wrathful pity ; 
and in his commingled wrath and pity he made us 
feel the burden of the iniquity of these twin cities 
as our own, and made us share his great wrath and 
his great compassion. Look to your own experi- 
ence. You and I never can reconcile the sinful 
person to ourselves uatil we have somehow found 
or wrought this reconciliation in ourselves between 
these two elements in our nature—what we call 
justice and what we call pity. There are some of 
you that have been working in the lower wards 
and among the more wretched population of New 
York City. You have worked five years, ten years 
—does the filth of New York seem to you less 
filthy ? does the shame seem to you less shameful? 
does the wickedness seem to you less wicked? the 
grog-shop, the gambling-hell, the house of ill fame, 


the crowded, filthy tenement-house—do they seem 


less abominable, or more so? If you have by 
any chance grown hardened to these things; if by 
familiarity contempt has grown up, so that no 
longer you have a sense of wrath against them; if 
the filth and the profanity and the drunkenness 
and the licentiousness no longer stir your indigna- 
tion, you are no longer fit for missionary work. 
You must have breathed into you this double spirit ; 
you must have both the flames that consume and 
the tears that quench. | 

Tnis seems to me to be, or rather let ma, say to 
hint at, the theme which is to be the subject of our 
meditation in this coming Holy Week. Let me put 
it in a sentence, thus: It costs God something to 
forgive sin. We are certainly not to think of him 
as a God that is wrathful, and that has to be 
appeased by some one outside of himself. We are 
certainly not to think of him, as it seems to me I 
have sometimes heard him portrayed, as though he 
were an infinite and eternal Shylock who must 
have his pound of flesh, and is appeased only be- 
cause there is at his side a more merciful Bassanio 
who will give it and Jet Antonio gofree. But 
neither are we to think of him as though good 
nature were synonymous with love. as though he 
were an indifferent and easy-going God, who cares 
more for the present happiness than the real charac- 
ter of his children; who says, You have done 
some wrong things, you have committed some 
faults, you have fallen into some peccadilloes, you 


have some stains upon you; but we will let it all 


go; it is of no great consequence.” Weshall never 
enter into the mystery of Gethsemane and Cavalry 
unless we enter in some measure into these two 
experiences of wrath and pity, and into the mystery 
of their reconciliation. 
has an infinite and eternal loathing of sin. If the 
impure and the unjust are loathsome objects to you, 
if the drunkard and the licentious man are loath- 
some to you, what must be the infinite loathing of 
an infinitely pure soul for -those that are 
worldly and seltish and licentious and cruel 
and ambitious and animal. But with this great 
loathing is a great pity. And the pity conquers 
the loathing, appeases it, satisfies it, is reconciled 
with it, only as it redeems the sinner from his 
loathsomeness, lifts him up from his degradation, 
brings him to truth and purity and love and right- 
eousness; for only thus is he or can he be brought 
to God. The Od Theology has, it seems to me, 
grievously erred in personifying these two experi- 
ences; in giving all the hate and wrath to the 
Father and all the pity and compassion to the Son. 
But the New Theology will still more grievously 
err if it leaves either the wrath or the pity out of 
its estimate of the divine nature, or fails to see and 
teach that reconciliation is the reconciliation of a 
great pity with a great wrath, the issue of which 
is a great mercy and a great redemption. 

Let me try with a parable to bring this truth 
home to the thought of the children, some of whom 
I am glad to see here. I imagine a father who 
looks upon his boy at echool and knows that he is 
ensnared in temptations and living an evil and 
increasingly evil life. And the father says, O 
that I could get at him! If I could only be a boy 
for one day, if I could only sit at his desk, talk in 
his language, and live his life, if I could only be a 
boy with him for a little while, perhaps I could 
pour out of my own heart into his my thought of 
what life ought to be, and he would come into a 
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conception of that which I want him to be.” And 


even while he is expressing this wish he finds himself 
growing smaller; he has come to be a boy, and the 
boy life has grown into his heart, and he has taken on 
the boy nature; yet somehow there is still in him 
a sense of the great fatherhood and a sense of the 
great righteousness ; and he enters his boy's school, 
and stays by his boy’s side, and lives his boy’s life. 
But his boy does not understand him, and the 
other boys of the school do not understand him ; 
they peck at him, and revile him, and call 
him “goody-goody ;” and the father bears all 


the burden and the great pain of being mis- 


understood by the one whom he would love and 
save. Bat his effort seems all in vain; he has 
gone down into his boy’s life, but he does not really 
reach his boy; he has come to his own and his own 
receives him not. And the failure  well-nigh 
breaks his heart. When the day of boyhood has 
passed, he goes back into his manhood again; but 
he has left a memory with his boy; and with that 
memory of astrangely noble though misapprehended 
life, a door is opened by which the boy may enter 
into life; and the first step has been taken toward 
bringing his boy unto himself. How atterly inad- 
equate all such parables are! Yet, by aid of even 
such poor figures, I get a little clearer idea of what 
it means for the Good Father to take on the form 


and fashion of a man, enter into human life, and 


share our experiences in order that he might make 
us sharer of his life. It costs God something to 
forgive sin. I remember during the Civil War one 
of the young men of my congregation enlisted, and 
his mother bade him good-by, and went into her 
house drying her eyes and bidding her beating 
heart be still. For one year the boy stayed away, 
and then—his body was brought back. There was 
no dishonor, no shame; but there was a dead boy 
lying in the widow’s house. How much did that 
mother love her country, who gave her boy that she 
might help save her country from its great sin 
and shame and peril! God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Sun. How much in that 
word so/ Love cost him something, and coc ts him 
something ever and always through the ages. He 
is the Lamb that was slain from the foundation of 
the world, and is still slain, and will continue to 
be slain until the end of the world; until the long 
sacrifice is ended in a finished salvation. 

You remember, in the old legends of the search 
for the Holy Grail, how the knights went looking 
everywhither for the Grail—that cup of Christ’s 
blood which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins. So, I have sometimes thought, through all 
these centuries the Church has been looking for 
that Holy Grail, and it is hidden from oureyes. We 
have our theories of atonement, but we are none of 
us satisfied with any of them, because this great 
mystery of suffering love, of a wrath that pities 
and a sacrifice that saves, is a mystery and must 
remain a mystery, until we grow large enough to 
enter in some measure into the experience our- 
selves; until we understand both the righteousness 
and the pity. and in ourselves know that mercy which 
is not indifference, nor toleration, nor apathy, nor 
good-natured palliation, but a great pity and a 
great wrath flowing together and making a great 
redemption. 

Let us not, in this Holy Week, stir ourselves up, 
by imaginations of Calvary, to a great sorrow for our 
Lord, as though he could be an object of our pity. 
Remember what he said, Weep not for me; weep 
for yourselves and your children.” Let us take 
Holy Week as atime for a deeper sense of our 
own sinfulness, for a deeper experience of that wrath, 
that indignation, against ourselves which is strong 
in every nature in the measure in which that nature 
is true and good, and then we shall come to under- 
stand the pity which wells up in the heart which 
abhors all evil, and the mercy which is the child of 
wrath mated to pity, and shall bow with a deeper 
reverence and love before the Righteous Servant 
of Jehovah, who wins righteousness for many, be- 
cause he makes their iniquities his burden. 


If our God and Father dwells in eternal peace 
in himself, he must also be the God of peace in all 
dealings with his creatures, even the worst of 
them. He must long to make them like himself, 


both in character and in blessedness; and to this 


idea agrees the whole teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the Old Testament also. This peace 
of God, breathed into the soul by God himself, and 
becoming a bond of good will between man and 
man, constitutes a bond between nation and nation, 
and brings the world into unity and peace. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


MOS is the Carlyle of the Hebrew proph- 
ets. Like Carlyle, rugged, with an in- 

; 4 tense scorn of shams and false pretenses, 
Lich an intense faith in God, but always 
in a God of absolute righteousness—his 
prophecies sound like an alarm bell in the midst of 
a great prosperity, and are the uncovering of a great 
falsehood underneath all fair pretenses of religion. 
Into the midst of the religious festivities going on 
at Bethel, where the worship of the Golden Calf 
set up by Jeroboam is still carried on by a mongrel 


— 


priesthood, appears this rude shepherd from the 


southern kingdom,’ with his startling prophecies of 
coming doom. Idolatry had brought in its train 
luxury, self-will, licentiousness, and every form of 
immorality. In these the keen eye of the raral 


prophet discerns the foretokens of inevitable death. 


This people imagine that they are safe because they 
are God's people. 
of Israel wus a faith that he intervenes on behalf of 
his people against all enemies, against the whole 
world ; precisely in times of danger was religion 
shown by staying oneself upon this faith. Jeho- 
vah might indeed, of course, hide his face for a 
time, but not definitively ; in the end he ever rose at 
last against all opposing powers.“ Against this 
superstition, always a superstition in whatever one 
of its innumerable forms it appears, which serenely 
and self-confidently enlists the Lord on our side, 
instead of humbly and loyally enlisting ourselves 
on his side, Amos declares himself with terrible 
emphasis. Taus saith the Lord, he cries: “ For 
three transgressions of Damascus, yea! for four, I 
will not hold bavk my wrath from it.” The people 
listen and approve. ‘ Nor from Gaza, nor from 
Tyre, nor from Moab, nor from Judah.” And all 
the people listen and applaud the prophet who de- 
nounces the sins of their neighbors and warns of 
inevitable doom following unrighteousness. One 
can imagine how, caught and carried along by the 
fervor of the orator,‘ they were startled, shocked, 
and held their breath, when, having awakened their 
conscience aud kindled their indignation against the 
sins of others, the prophet suddenly turns the hot 
flame against themselves : 

„Thus saith Jehovah! Because Jsrae/ has thrice 
offended, aye! four times, I will not hold back my 
wrath from it. The usurious and lawless rich sell as 
a slave the upright debtor for money ; the honest poor 
man for the value of a pair of sandals. Taney judge 
the helpless even the dust they have cast on their 
heads in their grief, and take the living of the 
wretched.” 5 

It is in the light of this denunciation of the sins 
of his time that the words of our lesson are to be 
read. This people that violated the simplest laws 
of righteousness were scrupulously religious. 
Against an unrighteous religiousness the prophet 
breaks forth in bitter irony. It is the unconscious 
endeavor of a great soul, who sees and knows the 
truth of life, because the truth of Gud,to awaken 
a people given over to falsehood. Amos is the Oid 
Testament precursor of Him who denounced the 
scribes and Pharisees that devoured widows’ houses 
and for a pretense made long prayers. 

„But you will be very religious, will you, and thus 
avert your doom? Yet what is your religion? Go then 
to Bethel, and sin against Gud in doing so ; to Gilgal, 
and add to your guilt. Bring your offerings every 
morning to your unholy altars; a portion of your 
tithes, not thrice a year at the great festivals of the 
law, as required, but twice a week. Burn leavened 
bread as a thank-offering, not unleavened, as the law 
demands, and publish aud spread far and wide your 
liberality in free gifts to your priests and altars ; for 
you love to do this, O children of Israel, saith the 
Lord Jehovah. But mark what I think of such wor- 
ship, says the Lord, by the punishments 1 have already 
sent on you.“ ¢ 

These punishments, in which the prophet sees 
rather mercital warnings than just penalties, he 
recalls to the recollection of the peopie: famine, 
drought, rust, and blight ; locusts, plague, war, earth- 
quake. Alas! all has been in vain. ** Therefore 
thus will I do unto thee, O Israel: and because I 


International Sunday-School Lesson for May 3, 1891.— 
Amos iv., 4-13 

2 Tekoa (Amos i., 1), a small town about twelve miles dis- 
tant trom Jerusalem. 

3 Wellhausen: History of Israel, p. 471. 

4 He was not a poet so much as an orator. His addresses 
are poetical, not frum rhythm but from the sheer furce and 
pathos of his diction.” (Stanley : Jewish Chuich, Vol. II., p. 


393.) 
5 Geikie’s translation: Hours with the Bible, Vol. IV., 


„198. 
5. Geikie's translation: Hours with the Bible, Vol. IV., 
p. 202. Compare with this whole passage Matt. xxiii. 


„ Faith in Jehovah as the God 
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will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel ”—when he comes, as the prophet goes on 
to foretell he will come, in an overwhelming assault 
by the Assyrians on Israel, and Israel’s universal 
expatriation. The day of the Lord! Is it for this 
that they are waiting? ‘ Wve uato you that desire 
the day of the Lord! To what end is it for you? 
For such the day of the Lord is darkness and not 
light.” 

y view of this exposition of the lesson, we may 
perhaps see three possible interpretations of what I 
have chosen as the text, and would have chosen as 
the Gulden Text: Prepare to meet thy God, O 
Israel.” These three interpretations are perhaps 
incongruous, though not absolutely inconsistent. 
Each one, rightly taken, leads us to the following 
one. 

We may regard this summons as the language of 
a bitter irony. God is your enemy : prepare to meet 
him; your jadge: prepare to plead before him. 
Could you prepare for famine, when he sent you 
cleanness of tee h? for drought, when he held back 
the rain? for blight, and locusts, and fire and sword ” 
for earthquake’? amid a rent earth and falling 
houses, had you a refuge ready? Let these were 
but presages and prophecies of the day of the Lord. 
How will you prepare for it? 

So taken, the cry, * Prepare to meet thy God,” 
comes as a shock to the conscience. It is a ery to 
be taken almost by contraries, like Christ's Sleep 
on now, and take your rest, to the sleeping dis- 
ciples, when he would rouse them to the danger 
close at hand. But so taken it leads on to a second 
meaning. Because God is a righteous God, he will 
not destroy the repentant. As Nineveh prepared 
for the day of the Lord, and so averted it; as 
Sodom and Gomorrah might have prepared for and 
averted the day of their doom if there had been ten 
righteous men in the Cities of the Piain, so Israel 
may prepare to meet its God, not by equipping itself 
for the conflict, nor by seeking an escape from it, 
but by repentance and a better life. Cease to do 
evil; learn to well; seek judgment; relieve the 
oppressed; judge the fatnerless; plead fur the 
widow. Come now and let us reasoa together, 
saith the Lord: Tnouzh your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”” Whether 
this thought was in the mind of the prophet or not 
we cannot, perhaps, tell; but we know from other 
passages in Scripture that it is always in the mind 
of Gud. 

But in this summons to prepare to meet the Lord 
there is a still deeper meaning, a meaniag waien it 
is almost impossible should have been comprehended 
before the redemption that is in Christ Jesus 
revealed it; a meaning which even now Christian 
faith receives with d fficulty. Gud is preparing his 
ch.ldren to meet him, and calls on them to prepare 
for the meeting. We meet another, not when we 
are in his presence merely, but when we think as 
he thinks, feel as he feels, see as he sees. We 
brush against strangers in car and street whom we 
do not really meet. We meet men in business 
transactions whom we meet only as busiaess men, 
knowiog nothing of them as social companions, or 
as compatrivts, or in religious fellowship. We 
meet a man only when we anderstand him and are 
understood by him. We meet God, truly, only when 
our fellowship is with God and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. Paul was preparing to meet his God when 
he eried, 1 follow after if that I may apprehend 
that for which also [am apprehended ot Christ 
Jesus.” And he saw, what it is hardly possible 
Amos did see, that famine and drought and rust — 
and blight and locasts and sword and earthquake 
po all God's methods of preparing Israel to meet 

im. 

For the creation was made subject to decay 
not by its own choice, but by reason of Him wno 
hath subjected the same, in hope that the creation 
itself also shall be delivered trom the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.” . 


Great God, what do I see and hear? 
The end of things created ! 
The Judge of mankind doth appear, 
On clouds of glory seated : 
The trumpet sounds, the graves restore 
The dead which they coatained before : 
Prepare, my soul, to meet Him.” 


Patient prayer is powerful prayer. If thou hast 
come into Christ's school, - ubmit to his lessons and 
his tasks; one of them is—“ Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.“ 
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RELICIOUS NEWS. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle, Pa., 
has adopted an overture to the 
General Assembly, calling on it 
to consider utterances in Pro- 
fessor Briggs's inaugural address on the occasion of his 
induction to the Robinson professorship in Union Sem- 
inary, “ tending to weaken in the minds of the member- 
ship of our churches and congregations the authority 
of Holy Scripture.” The overture declares that these 
utterances “are at variance with the formulated belief 
of the Presbyterian Church respecting the supremacy 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture, and that the posi- 
tion which Dr. Briggs holds as a theological teacher 
invests these utterances with somewhat of a representa- 
tive importance, while they indicate the line along 
which instruction will be given to our theological stu- 
dents.” The action of the Philadelphia Presbytery 
has already been noted. Similar action has been taken 
by the Zanesville Presbytery at its meeting in Newark, 
O. Other presbyteries are considering overtures look- 
ing in the same direction. The legal aspects of the 
proposed prosecution for heresy are considered by Mr. 
Henry Day in an elaborate opinion published in the 
“Evangelist.” He says: “It is very doubtful if the 
General Assembly has any power in the premises. 
Professor Briggs was a professor in the Seminary be- 
fore his removal to the chair of Biblical Theology. The 
General Assembly has therefore approved of his ap- 
pointment as professor. Has it not exhausted its veto 
power as far as he is concerned? When he is once 
properly installed as professor, what right has the Gen- 
eral Assembly to dictate what he shall teach? No 
such power has been given to it. This belongs to the 
Board of Directors, and their action in giving him new 
duties and a new title is not making him a professor. 
He was one before... It is plain to me that no 


Appealing 
to the 
General Assembly. 


e board of directors of any theological seminary can 


_ delegate any of their powers of discretion to another 
body, not even the General Assembly.” 


The Secretaries of the American Board 
have just stated more clearly than here- 
tofore the exact needs which, as we have 
before explained, are just now pressing so hard upon 
mission work. Their calls may be condensed as fol- 
lows : I. The first call is for an average advance of 
twenty-five per cent. beyond the regular contributions 
of last year, from churches, auxiliaries, Sunday-schools, 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, and individual donors. 
Only by such an advance can the appropriations already 
made by the Committee for 1891 be secured. This, 
therefore, should be the first purpose, having claims 
prior to everything else. II. The second call is for 
contributions or pledges, payable during the present 
financial year, additional to the twenty-five per cent. 
advance of regular contributions, to meet urgent re- 
quests already received from the missions, amounting 
in the aggregate to $100,000, which wait special addi- 
tional gifts in order to be granted. III. The third 
call is for special additional contributions to assist in 
sending out new missionaries, some of whom are under 
appointment, and others ready to be appoiated and des- 
ignated by the Committee whenever the additional 
funds needed for their support are provided. Who 
will assist in contributing an additional $50,000 toward 
this important department of aggressive work abroad ? 
Each of these three calls is urgent. The three 
united should constitute a resistless appeal to pastors, 
to churches, to individual donors, summoning imme- 


diately to greatly enlarged gifts. 


Three 
Urgent Calis. 


8 Petitions are being vigorously circu- 
88 lated urging the managers of the Chi- 
World's Fair. ago Exposition of 1893 to close the 
doors on Sunday. Not to do this, say 

the feur Sabbath Unions in a united plea, would be to 
reverse the honorable Sabbath-closing record which our 
Nation has heretofore made at all previous International 
Expositions, and to inaugurate the fourth century of 
American history by a conspicuous and flagrant 
act of disobedience to God. The American, Eng- 
lish, and Scottish departments of all past Inter- 
national Expositions have been closed on Sunday, 
and it is certainly to be hoped that precedent will 
not now be broken. The great Western cities are 
already suffering in morals and in comfort from the 
gradual innovation of French and German ideas about 
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amusements on Sunday, and the consequent enlarging 
of the number of business branches and trades which 
do work on that day. To encourage this by our repre- 
sentative National Exhibition would be a grievous 
mistake. As the framers of these petitions (which we 
hope will be generally circulated and signed) say : “ The 
managers should be reminded that the Columbian Ex- 
position is not for the benefit of the poor men of Chicago 
who may wish to visit it, nor for rich men, who, having 
put their millions into it, may wish to get their millions 
out of it in Sunday gate receipts, but is for the American 
Nation, and for all nations, and that no petty local or 
financial considerations should induce them to set an 
example and establish a precedent that will fiaally rob 
the poor man of his Sabbath for all time, to disgrace 
us as a Christian nation before all the world, and to 
bring down upon our heads the righteous retribution of 
Almighty God.” | 
Dr. Pentecost About the middle of last month Dr. 
i Todi. Pentecost closed his services in 
Calcutta for the season, and went 
to the Simla hills for rest. The amount of space 
given to the subject by the Calcutta papers indicates 
very clearly that his work there has made a profound 
impression, and particularly has been of great service 
in putting Christianity in a new light before the native 
scholars. Thus the “Statesman” says: “ There can 
be no doubt that his ministrations in this city have 
attracted an attention and awakened an interest in the 
great truths of Christianity unparalleled in the case of 
any preacher in India heretofore.” A correspondent 
of the same paper points out that while it is a common 
criticism upon the regular work of the missionaries 
that they are too neglectful of some classes, especially 
the Europeans in India and the educated natives, Dr. 
Pentecost has put forth most commendable and suc- 
cessful efforts to preach the Gospel to these classes. 
Many of the higher classes, from his Excellency the 
Viceroy downwards, have heard and enjoyed his 
preaching. His services for natives in the Albert Hall 
and several colleges have been largely attended, and 
many native gentlemen have come to believe in the 
divinity of Christ, and have signed the covenant 


card.“ Still another writer hopes that the evangelist 


will see the desirability of spending all the rest of his 
life in India—a wish which we on this side the globe 
can hardly be expected to desire gratified. 


The American It will be remembered that when the 
revision of the Bible was in progress 
in the hands of the joint English and 
American committee, there were some 
differences of judgment as to the rendering of certain 
words and passages, and where this occurred the sug- 
gestions of the English committee were incorporated 
in the text and those of the American committee were 
given in the appendix. This method was not entirely 
satisfactory to the American revisers, but it was 
accepted by them. One of the conditions of the publi- 
cation of the revised version was that no revised Amer- 
ican edition under the auspices of the American com- 
mittee should be issued for fourteen years. This period 
is now drawing to a close, and Dr. Philip Schaff, Pres- 
ident of the American committee, now states that the 
committee has been at work during the interval pre- 
paring an American revision which will be ready for 
publication when the time-limit has been reached. This 
edition will differ from the authorized Oxford and 
Cambridge editions as follows : (1) The American ap- 
pendix is to be incorporated in the text, and a corre- 
sponding appendix to be substituted, in which the prefer- 
ences of the British edition are indicated. (2) Chapter 
headings to be taken from the words of the text. (3) 
The references to the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. The work on the New Testament 
is about half done, and will be ready for publication by 
1895. There are two embarrassments in the work. 
One is that the ranks of the revisers are being thinned 
by death ; the other that they have no funds to draw 
upon for their expenses. To meet the latter difficulty 
Dr. Schaff urges that the American Bible Society be 
authorized to publish and sell the revised version along 
with the old, according to the option of the purchaser. 
He adds: That is all the revisers ever contemplated 
or desired. They ask that the work which has cost them 
fourteen years of earnest and disinterested labor, and 
in which the scholarship of all the leading denomina- 
tions is represented, should have a fair chance. It is 


Revision 
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not for them, but for the Christian public or the 
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Churches, to decide the question whether the revision 
shall be authorized for optional use or for exclusive 
use in the place of King James’s version.” 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


The Brotherhood of St. Christopher, which is in 
charge of Burnham Industrial Farm, is organized with 
a General Council of thoughtful, praying men, who are 
devoted to philanthropic and missionary work in the 
name of Christ. This Council is to number one thou- 
sand members, and to be founded in all parts of the 
country ; members are simply to keep themselves 
informed of the general principles of the Brotherhood ; 
to give counsel, as they may be requested to do, as to 


the fitness of candidates who may apply from their 


respective neighborhoods ; to nominate other members 
of the Council, or the names of young men suitable for 
the Brotherhood. They are to pay, to be used for the 
spiritual work of the Brotherhood, the sum of two dol- 
lars per year; and they are not expected to become 
solicitors for the institutions in charge of the Brother- 
hood. This important feature of this rapidly growing 


work has already gathered many valuable workers. The 


General Council includes the following : 


Rev. J. C. Collins, New Haven, Ct. 
ev. W. H. Davis. Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
. E. P. Hammond, Hartford, Ct. 
Rev. G. F. Krotel, D. D., New York. 
Rev. W. Laidlaw, D. D., West Troy, N. L. 
H. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. i 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, Providence, R. I 
Rev. P. S. Moxom, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. G. S. Payson, Inwood-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Rev. D. A. Reid, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Josiah Strong, New York. 
Rev. R. A. 2 Chicago, III. 
_ Pres. Franklin Carter, LL. D., Williams College, Wil l- 
lamstown, Mass. 
Prof. J. H. Dennison, Williamstown, Mass. 
Hon. J. J. Estey, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Hon. W. H. Howland, Toronto, Can. 
Mr. Anthony Comstock, New York. 
Mr. C. F. Draper, Detroit. Mich. 
Mr. R. R. McBurney, No. 40 East 23d St., New York. 
Mr. Ernest Whitney, Colorado Springs, Col N 
Mrs. H. C. Cutting, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Henry Farnam, New Haven, Ct. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, Evanston, III., and many others. 


MISSION NOTES. 


The April issue of the American Missionary is an 
Indian Missionary Number,” and its facts are very 
timely. Says the editor: The ‘ craze and the war’ 
are over, and our readers will be interested to know 
the conditions and prospects of our missions in Dakota. 
To this end we have secured from our missionaries 
letters relatir g to all the stat ons affected by the recent 
disturbances. The statements are from recent and 
reliable sources, and, on the whole, encouraging.” The 
editor cites a contemporary statement as follows : 
“The Sioux trouble cost the lives of 200 Indians, 40 
soldiers, 2 officers, 1 civilian ; $2,000,000 for transpor- 
tation and subsistence of troops; 8200, 000 for prop- 
erty destroyed on the reservation ; $2,000 for trans- 
portation and incidental expenses of two delegations to 
Washington ; the time of 10,000 Indians for three 
months; the demoralization of the schools of four 
agencies ; the official head of an Indian agent ; the 
reputation of a military officer; and the disgrace of a 
proud regiment.” Among the pleasant testimonies 
from various Mission Stations are the following: From 
the Santee Agency at Nebraska, by the Rev. A. L. 
Riggs: “ Another Indian writes: All this trouble 
came use the movement was not in accordance 


with the word of the great God who made the world 


and made Adam.’ That is, in his mind, it was not 
according to the constitution of things. It means 
much for them to feel that it is Jehovah who rules this 
world—the Indian’s country as well as the white man’s 
land.” From the Rosebud Agency: “In looking 
over the whole field for the past six months, there are 
many things that are inspiring. First among these is 
the remarkable fact that in no Indian village where 
there has been active Christian work for any . 
of time, did any large number join the hostiles. To 
many of our native Christians it was a severe test, but 
in every case they came out on the right side. The 
demand for fire-wood was considerable, but the Indians 
went to work at once, and soon the supply was largely 
beyond the demand. It showed conclusively that the 
Indian is not lazy, but will work when he can see any- 
thing to be derived from work. The who e period of 
this Indian trouble, notwithstanding it has often been 
disheartening, has been exceedingly interesting in the 
proofs it has given that the Indian can become, under 
proper training, an industrious, trusted Christian man.” 


Recent testimony by Mr. H. M. Stanley as to Chris- 
tian foreign missionary work is worth preserving. 


He was asked : “ With all your experience, do you. 


consider the efforts of foreign missionaries really have 
proved a success?” His face lighted up, his eyes 
flashed, and he exclaimed : “ Yes, sir ; most emphatic- 
ally. I am as certain of it as that | am sitting here 
talking to you. I am perfectly convinced of the 
fact that the work of missionaries is successful. It 
has not always been carried on rightly or managed 
wisely ; nevertheless it can be showa to-day as some- 
thing marvelous, considering the country where mis- 
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sionaries have been at work, and considering that the 
— were rum - drinking savages, accustomed to 
ro 


, fraud, and murder wherever they were possi- 


dle. e Protestants have the strongest hold in Africa 


so far.” 


The Rev. Mr. Mackay has recently written from the 
island of Formosa, with the Canadian Presbyterian 
mission to which he is conuected, concerning an extraor- 
dinary turning from idols on the part of the 2 of 
Ka-le-oan, a village, or rather a congeries of villages, 
recently visited by him. A native assistant had com- 


menced work in that district, but Mr. Mackay had 


been hindered from going there, though he had had 
the matter in mind for a 13 years. On his recent 
visit he found many of the people having a clear idea 
of Gospel truth, while all of them were wearied of idol- 
worship. The three main facts in the case Mr. Mac 
kay states thus: (1) Nearly 500 idolaters cleaned their 
houses of idols in our presence. (2) They declared 
themselves anxious to worship the Lord, the Redeemer. 
(3) They gave a temple built for idols as a house of 
worship for the living and true God. 


From Uganda, Africa, the field of labor of the late 
Alexander M. Mackay, letters are printed in England 
showing that there is a genuine progress in all Chris- 
tian enterprises. The peril from persecution has en- 
tirely ceased, but peril of an exactly opposite character 
has arisen on account of the outward advancement of 
the Christians, who are becoming rich and powerful. 


The “ Howe Missionary ” for March, organ of the 
American Home Missionary Society, was a “Slavic 
Number,” and was of the intensest interest and 
import. As nearly as can be estimated, there are 
now in this country about one-third of a million 
Bohemians, one to one and a half million Poles 
of whom there are one hundred thousand in 

hicago alone), and one hundred thousand Slovaks 
(Hungarian Slavs). How fast our Slavic popula- 
tion is-increasing is shown by the fact that of the 
eight hundred and fifty-five immigrants who settled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in November, 1890, no fewer than 
five hundred and seventy-five were Bohemians, Poles, 
and other Slavs. In this connection citation is made 
from the Iron Trades Reporter as follows: Every 
one interested in the iron industries of this country 
ought to take a deep and practical interest in the 


evangelization of the Slavonic population, which helps 


to develop those industries.” 


NEWS FROM MANY LANDS. 


Sing Ching Ting, the Converted Opium Smoker,” is 
the title of a brief tract by the Rev. S. L. Baldwin in 
The Missionary Review for April, of which the 
editor, the Rev. A. T. Risson, makes this strong state- 
ment: Among all the narratives of the mighty power 
of God in the conversion of a human soul, we believe 
that not even the Acts of the Apostles gives a more 
convincing example.” Remembering the conversion of 
St. Paul, one might qualify this remark, but this short 
record is one of the utmost impressiveness.——Arch- 
deacon Naples, who went out to East Central Africa 
in 1876 to join the Universities’ Mission, is at home in 
England now, and reports conquests and good prospects 
in that field of labor. He says that one of the chief 
trials which their missionaries face is theirritating effect 
produced on their nerves by the malarial climate. 
Up to this time but four young men from Siam have 
been educated in the United States. One is now in Au- 
burn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, and six more will 
shortly be sent here by the King of that country.—— 
McCormick Theological Seminary at Chicago, III. 
(Presbyterian), has at present forty young men 
as students who expect to enter the foreign mis- 
sionary field. They have asked Presbytery to let 
them visit the churches and present before them 
the facts as to missionary work, and the request has 
been granted. From the Central Turkey College, at 
Aintab, comes the welcome news that, despite the 


recent fire which badly injared their buildings, work is 


ing on as usual, but, of course, under inconvenience. 
e poorest of the people, including the Old Arme- 
nians and even Moslems, are generally glad to give at 
least a “love token,” as they call it, to rebuild. 
The “ Extra Centa Day Bands” for Home and Foreign 
Missions in the United States are 5 se in their 
little paper of that name, published at Newton Centre, 
Mass., as now numbering sixty-four. The movement 
has been in existence about a year. The missio 
anniversaries of the Baptist denomination in this 
country begin May 20, at Cincinnati, O.——The Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Happer has been compelled to leave bis work 
of founding a Christian College in Canton, China, by 
disease of the heart. „The Early Indian Missions” 
in America, a paper by the Rev. J. W. Harding, of 
husetts, read at the annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, in October, 1890, 
is published in full in the April “American Mis- 
sionary.” It is commended as a very striking 
object-lesson on Indian missions.“ The Church Mis- 
sionary Society of London, Eng., has ninety-one mis- 
sionaries ready to go out to its various fields.——A 
revival of religion is reported at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., among the colored students. The 
conversions, not far from forty, are about equally divided 
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—The Baptist anniversaries will be held this year at 
Cincinnati, May 20-26. All the sessions will be held 
in Pike’s Opera-House, which is near the center ef the 
business portion of the city, on Fourth Street between 
Vine and Walnut. 

—The one hundred and third General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States will meet 
in the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich., 
Thursday, May 21, 1891, at 11 A M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. 
William Eves Moore, D.D. 

—The Rev. Luther Gulick, M.D., one of the most 
successful and earnest of American missionaries, died 
at the home of his son, Dr. Edward L. Gualick, in 
Springfield, April 8. He was born in Honolulu, June 
10, 1828, and was, after being educated in this country, 
engaged in work in the Sandwich Islands for about 
twenty years. His health failing, he left his wife to 
continue the work alone, while he came to America to 

lead for the mission. The first Morning Star was 

uilt at his solicitation. He was Secretary of the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, and served for a time in 
this country as District Secretary of the American 
Board. In 1871, accompanied by his wife, he went to 
Spain to organize missionary enterprises there, and 
later worked among the Roman Catholics of Italy. 
Afterwards he entered the employ of the American 
Bible Society as their agent for fifteen years in China 
and Japan, until his retirement from active service 
two years ago. He was the oldest of seven children, 
all of them missionaries—three brothers and one sister 
being now in Japan, one brother in Spain and another 
in the Sandwich Islands. 

—About half of the ministers and lay delegates of 
the churches composing the New York and Brooklyn 
Congregational Association were present at the spring 
session in the Park oe Church, Brooklyn, 
on Tuesday of last week. ‘The Second Congregational 
Church of Greenwich, Conn., the Rev. Washington 
Choate pastor, was admitted to membership. The 
Rev. Dr. Safford was also admitted to membership. 
The topic, The Sunday Evening Meeting : How to 
Make it Successful,” was discussed by the Rev. S. 
Wright Butler, of Port Chester ; the Rev. C. H. Tyn- 
dall, of the Broome Street Tabernacle in New York, 
and others. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church in New York, preached 
an eloquent sermon at the evening session. 

—The Nineteenth Congress of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of all countries is to be held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, from the 12th to the 16th of next 
August. Each country wll send delegates in the pro- 
portion of one delegate to every five local associations. 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
has jast decided on its list of speakers for its fifteenth 
Summer School at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J., in August. 
The meetings will begin on August 4 and continue ten 
days. Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, editor of The Meth- 
odist Review,“ will open the school with a paper on 
Christianity a Revelation Reality ;”’ Dr. W. W. Mo- 
Lane, of New Haven, will discuss The Scientific and 
Social Law of Survival;” the Rev. Edward M. Deems, 
of Hornellsville, N. Y., will present The Common 
Origin of Man ;” President John F. Crowell, of Trinity 
College, N. C., The Economics of the Gospel ;” Dr. 
W. C. Wilbor, of ̃uffalo, The Influence of Associa- 
tion; Professor Edward J. Hamilton, of Hamilton 
College, The Philosophy of Perceptionalism ;’ Presi- 
dent Francis L. Patton, of Princeton University, The 
Kantian Criticism of the Theistic Proofs ;” and ex- 
Judge W. H. Arnoux, “ The Influence of the Bible on 
Modern Jurisprudence.” The sermon will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, of Philadel- 
phia, the Episcopalian who has recently published a 
history of his denomination in this country. His 
recent address on Church Unity before the Presby- 
terian Union in this city was kindly received. The 
anniversary addresses will be given by President 
Charles F. Deems and others, and there will be a sym- 
— one evening, the question being, Of all Your 

easons for Accepting Theism, Which Seems to You 
to be the Most Trustworthy ?” 

—A Connecticut pastor has added sweetness and 


grace to the passing of the contribution boxes by ap- 


inting two little girls to the service. Some day, 
probably, the boxes will be hand-painted and decorated 
with ribbons and flowers.—[Spriogfield Union. 

—Archdeacon Farrar has written for the May num- 
ber of Harper” a paper on the Salvation Army. 
He points out some of the reasons for the success of 
the movement which deserve the serious attention of 
other religious bodies. 

—The Rev. Davis Sessums, of New Orleans, has 
been elected the Protestant Episcopal Assistant Bishop 
of Louisiana. He is one of the most brilliant preachers 
and thinkers in the Episcopal Church. In speaking of 
him, the New Orleans “ Times-Democrat” says: 
“Mr. Sessums, who is yet but thirty-three years old, 
and a son-in-law of the beloved bishop whose hands 
he has been called to hold up, not only gained dis- 
tinction in arts and theology at Sewanee University, 
where he was educated, but later, as a licentiate in 
Galveston and Memphis, and during the last four or 
five years at Christ Church in this city, he has earned 
an enviable reputation for himself both as a pastor 
and as a preacher.” 

—The Rev. J. Fawcett, of Stoddard, N. H., has com- 


pleted fifty years in the Congregational ministry, and 
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will take a trip to England to visit the scenes of his 
early life. 

—The Rev. Charles W. Barrett, Professor of Histor- 
ical Theology in the Garrett Biblical Institute at Evans- 
ton, III., died on April 17. 

—The second annual meeting of the American 
Angelini Society was held last Thursday in the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in this city. The society 
takes its name from the Rev. Luigi Angelini, and is 
formed to aid the interests of the Evangelizal Church 
of Italy. Mrs. John Hopkins presided, and Mrs. 
M. J. Gildersleeve was secretary. Mr. Angelini ex- 

lained that the Italian Church was organized on a 

resbyterian basis, but the work was undenominational. 
Resolutions were adopted in honor of Dr. Howard 
Crosby, the treasurer of the Society. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, the Rev. 
H. V. I. Myers, the Kev. Dr. T. A. Nelson, and the 
Rev. Mr. Angelini. 

Already preparations are making for the Confer- 
ences at Northfield this summer. One of the speakers 
from abroad will be the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of Regent 
Patk Chapel, London. In 1874 Mr. Meyer was the 
pastor of Victoria Rood Church, I.eieester. He was 
greatly stirred up by the condition of the working 
classes, and in 1876 resigned his charge and began 
work for the people in Melbourne Hall. A network of 
institutions and an array of earnest workers and grow- 
iog congregations grew up around him. The member- 
ship grew to 800, his Sunday-school numbered 2,300, 
and more than 200 teachers were enrolled in five years. 
Mr. Meyer labored personally, morning by morning, in 
Prison Gate Mission in Leicester, by which means he 
came in contact with some 5,000 discharged prisoners, 
who received a breakfast on coming out. This work 
led to the institution of the fire-wood factory and also a 
working boys’ home. In July, 1888, his ministry at Re- 
gent Park, London, began, and some of the most suc- 
cessful features of the Melbourne Hall work have been 
adopted in the church life there. 

—The Rev. James McMahon, pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Roman Catholic Church, this city, has just given to 
the Catholic University at Washington the largest gift 
that institution has ever received, it is said. The gift 
consists of real estate in this city and Long Branch, 
N. J., amounting in value to almost 8500 000. 

Treasurer Ward, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, reports that the re- 
ceipts for March were $82,952, an increase of about 
$6.800. The increase for the seven months of the cur- 
rent financial year has reached almost $25,000. “ This,” 
he says, is gratifying, but not satisfying.” 

A London journal of recent date states that the 
curates of the Church of England are seeking legisla- 
tion against small stipends, unjust preferment, and the 
sale of presentations. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—G. W. Kelley, of Barton, Vt., has received?a call from 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 3 

. S. Dean, of Holbrook, Mass., resigns after a pastor- 

—D. D. Bowman, of Grass Valley, Cal., has resi ‘ 

A. G. Bale, for twenty-three pastor of 


in Melrose, Mass., has resigned. 


—W. B. Shaw accepts a call to Argentine, Kan. 

J. C. Crawford accepts a call to Boone, Ia. 

—C, A. Forbes accepts a call to Leona, Kan. 

—David Beaton, President of the College at Redfield 
S. D., has received a call from the Lincoln ‘Park Church of 
talled 

oseph Slaney was ins as pastor of i 
Morton, oh on arch 55 r of the church in 

—William Salter, of Burlington, Ia., has resigned 
pastorate of forty-eight years. 
Pr Douglas, D.D., of the Oberlin Seminary, died on 


PrWiliiam R. Tomkins, f * 
— William R. Tomkins, for twenty-fi 
. W. Hird was insta as to in 
Baldwinsville, Mass., on April 8. 
. C. Hall, of Hudson, Mass., has resigned. 
—E. G. Whiting has received a call from Faith Church 
— will be install 
— C. H. Smith wi installed as to Wi 7 
Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn., — 20. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. W. Hageman’s resignation has been acce i 
regret by the Franklin Avenue Church of „ 3 

—J. D. Steele, of the Reformed Presbyterian church in 
West Twelfth Street, New York City, has been installed 


as pastor. 


—Robert Stevens, of Rochester, N. Y., has received a call 
from Atco, N. J. | 
—Samuel Bailey died in this city on April 17, at the age 
of eighty. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


J. C. Linsley, of Woodbury, Conn., has been call 
the jrectorship of the Church of the Ascension (P. EN Be 
— 

—H. W. rs, D. D., rector emeritus of Trini 
P. E.), San Francisco, Cal., died — man 

Samuel Hodgkiss, formerly of St. Paul's Church (P. E.). 
Brockton, Mass., accepts the rectorship of the Church of the 
Willacd B. D. th 

—Ralp illa en, D.D., the oldest contin - 
ber of the New England Annual Conference of the Method. 
ist Episcopal Church, died at his home in East Boston last 

—A. E. ite, o irst Universalist - 

— J. H. Blades, a reti odi ini ied i 
Addigon, N Iaat week. 

—Erastus Seymour, of Emmanuel Chapel, formerly the 
Dry Dock Mission, of this city. died os April 13, a the age 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


MODERN WITNESSES TO THE BIBLE." 


It is a curious and interesting fact that while 
what is known as Biblical Criticism is endeavoring 
to reconstruct the Bible, and is doing so in a way 
that throws doubt upon its historical accuracy, 
not only in minor details but in some important 
respects, arcbwological research and discovery are 
tending to establish the bi w torical character of many 
incidents and events over which more or less doubt 
has been thrown in the past. The object of this 
volume, prepared at the request of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, is to 
illustrate the O d Testament narrative by the light 
thrown upon it by modern discovery. The rerult 
of that discovery Walter Besant, in the introduc- 
tion to this volume, thus sums up in two sentences: 
„Little by litile—here and there, by aid of an un- 
expected flash of light—we are recovering ancient 
Syria. As the past gives up its secrets, they may 
be placed in columns parallel with those of the O. d 
Testament, and, lo! they are found to fit exactly.” 
Toe author in this volume traces the course of the 
Old Testament history from the call of Abraham 
down to the close of the second book of Chronicles. 
He does not write as a partisan, nor does he im- 
pair the value of his work by far-fetched allusions 
or by twisting either narr-tives or discoveries to 
make them fit one another. A _ perusal of his 
pages confirms the testimony of Mr. Besant that 
Mr. Harper possesses the necessary qualifications 
for such a work: familiarity with the Bible lands, 
familiarity with the Bible, and skill in popular 
statement. 

We may illustrate what we have said respecting 
the effect of archz logical discovery by its relation 
to the question of the historical character of the 
Exodus. It is now believed by many Biblical 
critics that the history of Exodus, as contained in 
the O.d Testament, was not composed in its present 
form until the later years of the Israelitish king- 
dom. Renan even doubts whether there was such 
a person as Moses—though he gives him the bene- 
fit of the do ibt—and regards the whole story of 
the Exodus as so intermingled with myths that it 
is weil-nig): impossible to separate the historical 
from the mytbical. Mr. Harper, on the other 
hand, shows how modern discovery makes it possi- 
ble to trace the pathway of the Israelites from 
Goshen to Sinai, and from Sinai, though perhaps 
with less absolute accuracy, tothe Holy Land. He 
shows how natural causes would have conspired to 
bring about the miracle of the passage of the Red 
Sea; he interprets the dragging of the chariot 
wheels of Pharaoh's host heavily, by the quicksands 
discovered on the border of the ford where the 
Israelites crossed, when wind and tide conspired to 
make that crossing possible and safe; he discovers 
the bitter springs of Marah and the sweet springs 
of Elim; he shows why Israel could not have 
taken the direct course to Palestine, because 
that direct course was blocked by a great military 
wall which Egypt had constructed, which was forti- 
fied and guarded at every point; and why Israel 
could not have taken any other path than the one 
along the edge of the Red Sea. because the alternate 
path, leading by the mines east of the Red Sea, 
which was guarded by the Egyptian soldiery, would 
have brought them into direct collision with the 
forces of their late taskmasters. He points out the 
fact that the same strong wind which the Lord pre- 
pared in the time of the Exodus still brings quails 
at the very point in the journey at which the quails 
were brought in the Exodus. He shows the great 
plain in front of Ras Suf:4feh, the Mount Sinai of 
the Exodus—a plain amply adequate for the encamp- 
ment of the Israelitish host. These general state- 
ments may serve as examples of the way in which 
modern research confirms the details of the Bibli- 
cal narrative. If the reader can imagine a ques- 
tion long discussed as to whether the story of the 
Pilgrim's Progress was historical or fictitious, he 
can perhaps conceive how much light would be 
thrown on this question by the discovery of a 
place in the immediate vicinity of John Bunyan’s 
home, with a city corresponding to the City of De- 
struction, a quagmire, a narrow gate opening upon 
a pathway, and then along that pathway every suc- 
cessive feature of Pilgrim's j urney—the Hcuse of 


the Interpreter, the Hill Difficulty, the Palace 


1 The Bible and Modern Discoveries. With Map and IIlus 
trations. By Henry A. Harper. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Printed for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
nd, by Alexander P. Watt.) 
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Beautiful, the Valley of Humiliation, and so on to 
the end. If sucb a question could be conceived and 
such a discovery imagined, the reader will hardly 
doubt that the discovery would almost settle the 
question. The fact that we are able to trace the 
course of the Exodus from Goshen to Sinai, and to 
confirm many of its incidents, affurds what is 
scarcely less than a demonstration that, whenever 
the narrative may have been put in its present form, 
it is derived from contemporaneous records, and in 
its great essential features is historically trustwor- 
thy. And what is true of the Exodus is equally 
true of the subsequent Israelitish history. We com- 
mend this book to the Bible student, the pastor, and 
the Christian household, as one which is of value 
not only because it confirms the Bible narrative, but 
aleo because it adds to that Bible narrative a valu- 
able and vivid interest. | 


THE LETTERS OF SAINT BERNARD.“ 


In the development of Christian thought Saint 
Bernard has been a potent factor, and his letters 
have for us more than a special interest. The 
light of Clairvaux still shines through them. illumi- 
nating the life and thought of the Middle Ages. 
Standing upon the frontier line of the ancient and 
the medieval Churches, Bernard was the sign and 
symbol of his age, because he was the governing 
head of Christendom.” A mystic, a theologian, a 
poet, he was also a statesman—for your true mystic 
may be practical. Boehme, Meister, Eckehart, 
and Blake were the most energetic of men. To 
them the Weltschmerz of Hamlet or Senancour is 
unknown, for their native hue of resolution is not 
‘- sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Ber- 
nard was a maker of history, and you cannot under- 
stand the opening and blossoming of that strange 
and gorgeous flower of med val theology, visions, 
art, poetry. and imperialism, without stud) ing 
Bernard of Clairvaux. the monk and the man. He 
was the source of revived asceticism, of papal 
supremacy, of mystical art, of Templarism, and 
the poetry of other-worldliness. The serpent of 
free thought which squirmed and hissed in E: igena, 
he scotched in Abelard Of course we do not 
mean to say that it was the simple personality of 
Saint Bernard alone which originated and created 
that type of life which culminated in Van Eyek's 
** Adoration of the Lamb.“ Villon’s Ballade des 
Dames du Temps jadis,” the house of Jacques Cur, 
the Musica Eeclesiastica of Thomas ot Kempen, 
and Pope Alexander VI. of infamous memory. The 
glory and the shame of all these centuries were 
distilled into that deathless comedy which Dante 
named Divine precisely as the bestial corrupt- 
ness and transcendent spirituality of our own century 
into that other comedy which Balzac named Hu- 
man.” These two words, divine, human, indicate 
the difference between the points of view of the 
two epochs, Bernard’s and ours—the twelfth 
century and the nineteenth. God was their ideal— 
the God of stained-glass windows, seated upon an 
imperial throne, clad in richest vestment, sur- 
rounded by anything unearthly which could be 
invented. To the comprehension of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries God had not yet become com- 
pletely incarnate. This we say not in spite of but 
on account of Bernard's exquisite and well-known 
hyma Jesu dulcis memoria —Jesus, the very thought 
of Thee. A thousand years of asceticism was hin- 
dering a world from receiving the truth that hu- 
manity became divine by divinity becoming humane. 
Christendom still stood with the men of Gal:lee gaz- 
ing up into the heavens until St. Francis of Assisi 
set up the firat manger in a church on Christmas 
Eve, 1223; and St. Francis is the father of modern 
humanitarianism. Francis would send forth the 
Church into the world, Bernard would bring the 
world into the Church. Francis was a democrat, 
a socialist, a sans culottes; Bernard, with his 
tawny hair and equiline nose, was, in every fiber 
of body and mind, an aristocrat. Francis was the 
friend of the rabble, brother of the sun, the moon, 
and everything else; Bernard, the counselor and 
correspondent of princes, emperors, and popes. 
The man is in his letter ; the age is in those letters. 
Epistles of advice, exhortation, and rebuke to 
Popes Innocent and Superius, to the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, to King Henry I. 
of England, King Louis of France, Alfonso of 
Spain, and Roger of Sicily ; to couacils and synods 
of the Church, to the Roman Curia, are sent these 


1 The Life and Works of Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. Eaited by Dom John Mabillon. Translated and 
edited with additional Notes by Samuel J. Eales, M. A., 
D.C. L. Vols. I., II. Letters. (London: 2 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 86.) 
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ardent and arrogant missives from him who styles 
himself Brother Bernard,” “a monk,” “the un- 
worthy abbot of Clairvaux,” “rich in modesty,” 
“asinner.” There is nothing in which this restless, 
burning soul does not interest himself—nothiog, 
from putting down an antipope, healing a great 
schism in the Latin Church, fulminating against 
the heresy of Abelard, grumbling at the lifting of 
an interdict from the Kingdom of France, to stolen 
pigs! He says they were not his pigs, but “ would 
to God they had been.” Now is Bernard preaching 
a crusade, now trying to prevent a duel, now is he 
drawing up the constitution and rule of life of the 
Knights Templar, now this lifelong invalid rails 
against doctors and drugs. “Nec me medici medi- 
eina juvat!’—the ancient impeachment. A let- 
ter explains how the Archbishop of Lyons had 
spent upon physicians all he had and more.” 
To his Cistercian monks he orders: It is certainly 
permitted to poor religious to make use sometimes 
of simples of little value; this is frequently done ; 
bat to purchace drugs, to call in mediciners, to 
take their potions and remedies, this is neither 
becoming to the rigour of our vow nor befits the 
honour and purity of our order.” 

A busy man was this “ Gallic bee,” for in Italy 
and England, in Spain and in Jerasalem, nothing 
escapes his notice. Malachi in wintry Ireland is 
edified by his brother of Clairvaux; the populace 
of the cities of the Netherlands and of Lombardy, 
turbulent and uncontrollable by armies, emperors, 
and popes, grow tranquil and docile at the voice of 


this mellifluous doctor.” Yet with his begging 


and scolding Bernard sometimes wearies people. 
„ The mellifluous doctor can be acrimonious, and 
the “Gallic bee has a sting. 

Pope Innocent he flatly accuses of bribe-taking 


in a letter addressed to him. The Monk Adam 


he lashes for leaving his monastery under papal 
dispensation. What is a pope that he should annul 
monastic discipline? opines this Warwick of popes. 
Jast herein is disclosed the secret of the strength 
and weakness of Bernard—the illimitable pride of 
an ascetic, true for all times and climes, in the 
Ramayana and in Anglican sisterhoods. 

Not -without a sense of humor is our Saint. 
Writing to a monastery which was mad at him, he 
pictures himself standing knocking in vain at their 
gates, and shivering in bis shirt for want of the 
cloak of charity, though the winter is now far gone. 
In a letter to the great Sager of St. Denys, Ber- 
nard makes a pun on that name, in bad taste. 
Atto, Bishop of Troyes, had, in anticipation of im- 
mediate death, distributed all his goods to the 
poor. He gets well, and this wag of a Bernard sits 
down straightway and pens him a letter of con- 
dolence couched in most edifying phrase. As to 
bis monks at Clairvaux, if it is permiited them 
to mix jokes with serious work it relieves the sad- 
ness of their sins.” 

What a series of realistic pictures of twelfth 
century life we view in these epistles of Saint Ber- 
nard! The squabbles of monasteries; black monks 
jeering at white in public way—an intolerably irri- 
tating practice; sometimes a monastery sacked and 
burned by its rivals in a holy life; a knight de- 
prived of his patrimony and his eyes burned out 
for dueling; an ecclesiastic attacked and mur- 
dered riding in the streets of Paris, even though 
near the person of his bishop; the romance of 
Abelard and Heloise—they pass like dissolving 
views before the mind as we peruse these letters. 
We note also marvelous familiarity with Holy 
Scriptures ; his letters are mosaics of Biblical 
phrase, so that some letters, say 232 and 234, seem 
spurious, as not in Bernard’s Biblical phraseology. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Biessed Virgin, as every one 
knows, Bernard condemns. Letter 174 is an irref- 
utable argument against it. Concerning this 


translation of Mr. Eales, it remains for us to say, 


first, that it is the only effort toward a translation 
of the complete works of Saint Bernard of which 
we are aware, and as a transiation it is well done ; 
but in his editing Mr. Eales has too servilely, we 
think, followed the Benedictine editor; with advan- 
tage to clearness and intelligibility the letters 
might have been rearranged in chronological order. 
Tne reasons which moved Mabillon to preserve the 
ancient order do not hold for a translation. Some 
manifest errors may be found; e. g., letter 4 to 
Arnold, Abbot of Morimund, is dated circa 
1127, while on page 140 it is admitted that Ar- 
nold died in 1126. The erroneous statement is not 
without cause, but even this arrangement does not 
conceal Bernard'e lack of perfect ingenuousness. 
Some few letters will follow in Volume III., and 
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after them the life and larger writing of the Saint, 
who we sometimes think was hastily canonized. 
Yet he was a great man, altogether the greatest of 
his day, the highest product of innate potencies 
and environment, a strong soul, and beyond all 
doubt earnestly strifefal for righteousness. 


The search after absolute certitude in religious be- 
lief is still going on, as we are reminded by the vigor- 
ous books before us. Dr. George Salmon’s Infallibility 
of the Church comes forth in a second edition (New 
York: E & J. B. Young & Co.; 83 50). Ics method is 
mainly the historical, and the result is destcuctive. 
The teaching of a Church which claims infallibility is 
as little worthy of confidence as what is published in the 
newspapers of a despotic country where nobody is per- 
mitted to deny what is the wish of the G»vernment 
that the people should believe,” p.68. ‘God has not 
endowed his Church with credentials so convincing as 
irresistibly to command men’s assent, and, according to 
Roman theory, he works a stupendous miracle in vain. 
To guard Christians against error, he works a perpet- 
ual miracle to provide them with an infallible guide to 
truth, and yet neglects to furnish that guide with suffi- 
cient proof of infallibility,” p. 100. Provost Salmon 
rejects all claims for an infallible guide in religious 
opinion, whether pope, council, Church, Bible, or creeds. 
It seems to be in order that the learned author should 
now set to work to build up something. To build is 
what Professor J. McBride Sterrett, D D., of Faribault, 
attempts. Professor Sterrett is boldly a Hegelian, 
not a heo-Hegelian, and he fights bravely though ham- 
pered by the jargon of his master. Not always easy 
is it to find out just what Dr. Scerrett means, but this 
constructive privciple we extract from bis Reason and 
Authority in Religion (New York: T. Whittaker; $2): 
% Faith, as an acuivity, is forever the same, but its cou- 
tent and the interpretation of this content vary and de- 
velop with new conditions and culture. The life-giving 
Spirit inspires to some new form of practical religion, 
to meet new issues. The typeof Christianity chavges. 
Then the intellectual seers vote this life and modify 
the old theology so as to include it, p. 48 In other 
words, God, who is the immanent World-Spirit, emerges 
more and more into consciousness through human 
brains, and the consensus of reason is the fiual au- 
thority in matters of faith, When Dr. Sterrett 
accepts reason, as he seems to do in spite of bis Hegel- 
ian mistiness, does he mean the general Christian con- 
sciousness, as Schelling did? Both these books are 
depressing. They iudicate the fuulity of the purely 
deductive method in theological study. They bring 
us to feel, with Matthew Arnold, that the world hath 

** Neither certitude, nor peaca, nor help for pain, 


And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarms ut struggie and flight 

W here ignorant armies clash by night.“ 
To enhearten us a little comes Dr. Karl Sell’s vol- 
ume of lectures entitled Zhe Church in the Mirror of 
History, translated by Elizabeth Surling (New York : 
Senbuer & Weltoid ; $150). De. Soli also appears to 
be a Hegelian, but not of the pessimisuc wing of the 
party, and he bends with ease the bow of Achules. His 
masterly philosophie grasp of history is delightful to con- 
template. Tracing the development of Christian thought 
through the centuries with fresh and characteristic inter- 
pretations aud collocatious, be couciudes bravely that 
the Jesus of the Gospel will, as an inspiring ideal, sur- 
vive all combats and crises, whether incellectual or 
moral, arising in thefature. That ideal, ume may not 
dim nor doubt destroy, and all the years chant his tri- 
sag ion, Holy God, Holy Lord, Holy and Mighty, Holy 
aud Imwmorial.” ‘Tbe clouds of destructive bistorical 
criticism and of metapbysical theviogy are driven away 
by the brightness of tne personal Christ. 


A book which is of timely value as well as timely 
interest has just come from tne press of D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. Its authorship is anonymous, but 
% Politisos,” whoever he is, is evidently weil mtormed 
congeruing the matters about which he writes. The 
impression comes from abroad that he has interior 
information and spesks trom personal knowledge. 
Zhe Sovereigns and Courts of Lurope contains a series 
of eleven :ketches of reigning kings aud families, and 
is written in a very discreet and judicious spirit; it 
gives enough of the pe:sonality ot the different mon- 
archs to satisfy a rational curiosity, and it stops entirely 


short ot any kind of gossip. Its value lies iu the very 


careiul studies of meu avd women who are factors in 
the political lite ot the day, and whose temperament, 
convictions, and character have much to dv with the 
Shaping of affairs. Such a book has a value entirely 
aside trom that of imparting mformation ; it gives one 
an excellent idea ot the present status of Kingehip. It 
registers in this respect the steady advance o1 the reign 
of the people as aguinst the rexgn ot the kings. ‘The 
monarchs who are described in this volume are, almost 
without exception, iaborious and hard-working people, 
who have the show ot power without the reauty. In 
most cases they are the servants of sowe parliamentary 
body, and where, as in Kussia, this kind of influence 1s 
not brought to bear upon them, they are the servants 
of tradition, of departments, of vast and crushing 
duties, or of the popular will directly expressed. It 18 
clear from the readiog of this book that any mau who 
hopes to rule in Europe to-day must do so by making 
the will of the people his will; and such a man must 
be thoroughly well educated and possess great working 
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power, or else he will be a mere nonentity. Most con- 

temporary sovereigus are laborious men; they rise 

early and work late ; and the impression which one gets 

from this volume is a feeling of sincere gratitude that 

er- other business than that of kingship has fallen to 
is lot. 


Mr. F. Horace Teall has exposed to the gaze of the 
literary world another of the blemishes of our mother 
tongue, in his Compounding of English Words (1.:97 
Broadway, New Vork: John Ireland ; $125). The 
compounding of our words, it seems, is in a fearfully 
chaotic condition, every dictionary having a style of 
its own” and each being utterly inconsistent with 
itself. The author displays much acumen in the treat- 
ment of his subject, aud bis rules are evidently care- 
fully considered, but the difficulty of applying them 
consistently is shown in the fact that he recommends 
in d fferent places the forms brick-yard and shipyard, 
apple-woman aud butterwoman, workingman and laboring 
man, newspaper reporter (and iaferentially newspaper 
writer) aud newspaper reader. We hope to see a second 
edition of this book, in which Mr. Teall may elaborate 
his principles and amplify his lists, and furnish a 
standard which will promote uniformity in this branch 
of philology ; but meanwhile we recommend the book 
to all printers and proof-readers as the most suggest- 
ive work of the kind in the language. 


A charming book has recently come from the press 
of Houghton, M:ffim & Co. (Boston) dealing with one 
of the most 1 and interesting of modern 
peoples. Under the title Japanese Girls and Women, 
Alice Mabel Bacon presents a very intelligent account 
of the life of the Japanese women, describing their 
childhood, education, their life in city, castle, aud court, 
their condition as married women, their qualities as 
wives and mothers, with deeply interesting chapters 
on such subjects as“ Peasant Women,” “ Domestic Ser- 
vice, and Old Age.” Readers of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
delightful articles on Japan in * Scribaer’s Magazine’ do 
not need to be told that Japanese women have a refine- 
ment and charm of manner and character which make 
them in the highest degree attractive. This charm is, 
in a way, explained and interpreted in this volume. 
The story of Japanese civilization of to-day is told 
without any attempt to conceal its curious imperfec- 
tions and frailties, but one is made to feel, on the other 
hand, the inherent loveliness of the Japanese girls and 
women. (81.25) 


To our mind there is an exquisite beauty and tender 
propriety in the de d cation, To the reverend memory 
of J. B. Lightfoot, D D., LL D., D C. L., late Lord 
Bishop of Durham,“ which Dr. Philip Schaff has pre- 
fixed to his volume of biography of Saint Chrysostom 
and Saint Augustine (New York: T. Whittaker). It 
is the graceful tribute of one great scholar to the fame 
and friendship of another. These two biographies are 
characterized by both comprehensiveness and concise- 
ness. They include the facts of the lives of the men 
and a description and opinion upon their several 
writings. The former biography is substantially the 
same as that which Professor Sebaff included in his 

rolegomena to the works ot Saint Chrysostom in the 
Noten and Post-Nicene Fathers; the latter is an 
enlarged reproduction of a sketch of Saint Augustine 
written by the author nearly forty yearsago. This 
present volume is the initial of a series of “ Studies in 
Christian Biography,” just begun publishing by Mr. 
Whittaker. 


Mrs. H. B. Goodwin’s Dorothy Gray (Boston: Dam- 
rell & Upbam ; 50 cents) is the story of a woman liv- 
ing in an idyllic village in the mountains, and making 
beautiful the simple daily tasks of the farmhouse. A 
painter and his friends pass a few months at her home, 
and one of them, Mrs. Wynne, who has a kind deed 
and an apt quotation always ready, gives the account of 
the adventures and romances of their summer. Her 
ward, supposed to be a typical American girl, hardly 
does that character justice. ‘The hero keeps every one, 
until the end of the book, uncertain as to whether he 


prefers the quiet countrywoman or the fascinating 


society girl. The interest of the story lies in the char- 
acter of Dorothy Gray, who has been so receptive to 
the beauty around her, and so appreciative of the few 
books which she has read, that when higher opportuni- 
ties come to her—and they do come—she is ready for 
them. 


Mr. C. F. Holder has had a distinct success as a 
writer of popular science for young people, and his 
„Living Lights and “Ivory King” have had a de- 
servedly wide reading. His choice as the writer of a 
popular book about Charles Darwin in the Leaders 
in Science series was a happy one, and the resulting 
book is thoroughly readable. The author has given us 
a capital account of Darwin's voyages, adventures, 
and discoveries, indicating in broad out ines his theories 
and scientific opinions, and not neglecting to throw 
into a strong light the lovable personal character and 
individual traits of the great naturalist. In type, 
paper, and binding the volume is in notably good taste, 
and there are many illustrations. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sous.) 


We have already fully expressed our opinion of the 
excellency of the Cambridge Bible for schools and 
colleges. The volume now before us is the commentary 
upon Zhe Psalms I.-XLI., by Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
B.D. It is a piece of careful scholarship, conceived 
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in a conservative critizal spirit. Especially admirable 
are the general introduction and the introduction to 
each psalm. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


We wish to say to Bible students that a useful 
book in their line has recently appeared—Professor Ira 
M. Price’s Syllabus of Old Testament History. (Naw 
York: Flemng H. Revell.) It is an outline of Old 
Testament study, enriched by a biography of access- 
ible books and interleaved for notes. From this the 
value of the book is evident. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A third edition of Sanborn’s “ Life of John Brown” 
is on the point of being issued by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. will publish directly a Life 
of Charles Macklin, by Edward Abbott Parry, for 
William Archer’s Series of Eminent Actors. 

—Arrangements made receatly with the Spanish 
novelist, B. Perez Galdos, make the Cassell Publish- 
ing Company his publishers for all Euglish-speaking 
countries. 

—Mr. H. T. Finck’s “ Pacific Coast Scenic Tour” 
has reached a second édition within five months of its 
first publication by the Scribners, and has evidently 
found favor with tourists. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left England for the 
Riviera, Italy, and Sicily, for the benefit of her health. 
She has never entirely recovered from the effects of 
the accident she met with, just a year ago, at the end 
of her lecturing tour in the Uaited States. 

—Mr. James Schouler is reading the proofs of the 
fifth volume of his History of the United States, and it 
is to be issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company in 


the autumn. This volume covers the period from 


1847 to 1861, bringing the work down to the beginning 
of the Civil War and completing it in accordance with 
the original plan. 

—The Tarrytown Historical Society has completed, 
in a very convenient form, Dr. Richard B. Coutant's 
interesting accouat of “ The Actionat Tarrytown, Jaly 
15, 1781,” read before the Society last year. The 
Tarrytown Historical Society has a very interestiog 
field for local historical research, and is doing some 
excellent work. 

—The personal estate of the late Mr. Kinglake, the 
historian, amounts to £10,495. His brother, Dr. John 
H. Kinglake, was made sole executor. “I request my 
said brother,” said Kinglake, to pr-vent the publica- 
tion of any writing of mine he may fiod, and I ask him 
as soon as may be after my death to destroy all such 
of my papers as he may not for some valid reason 
think it necessary to preserve.” 

—Mr. Whistler’s portrait of Thomas Carlyle, painted 
about twenty years ago, has been purchased by the 
Corporation of Glasgow. The London “ Standard ” 
observes : The only counterfeit presentment of Car- 
lyle with which it can be ia any degree compared is 
the statue of the historian executed by the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm. But while hardly less masculine than 
that dignified and worchy record, it is, perhaps, in its 
very reticence, infinitely more pathetic. It is less a 
likeness of feature than the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of a peculiar temperament.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 

Sladen, Douglas B. W. Edward the Black Prince, 50 cts. 
A Poetry of Exiles, 50 cts. Australian Lyrics, 50 ots. 
The Spanish Armada. 25 ets. 

F. A. DAVIS, PHILADELPHIA. 

2 William M., M. D. The Daughter, Her Health, 

ducation. and Wedlock. $1. 

Shoemaker, John V., M. D. Heredity, Health, and Per- 
sonal Beauty. $2.50. 

DODD, MEAD & Co., NEW YORK. 

a Joseph Ignatius. Jermola. Translated by Mrs. 
Jarey. 81. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Life of Francis Higgin- 
son. 75 cts. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON. 
Gay, George E. Business Bookkeeping. 75 cts. 
LEACH. SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK. 
Fine, Heury B., Ph D. Ihe Number System of algebra. $1, 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 

Thursfield, J. R Peel. 60 cts. 

PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 

Harlan, Caleb, M.D. Ida R ndolph of Virginia. $1. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Holder, Charles Frederick. Charles Darwin. $1.50. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyraud. Vol. II. $2.50. 

RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 

Heimburg. W. Horterse. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Döllinger, Ignaz von. Declarations and Letters on the 
Vatican Decrees, 1869-1887. $1 50. 

Chapman, Charles. Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical 
Idea of God. $2.40. 

Lilley, Rev. J. P. The Lord's Supper. $2. 

Funcke, Otto. The World of Faith aud the Everyday 
World. Translated by Sophia Taylor. $3. 

Riehm, Dr. Edward. Messianic Prophecy. Translated by 
Lewis A. Muirhead. 82.50. 

Burgon, John William. Lives of Twelve Good Men. $5. 

Kant’s Principles of Politics. Edited and translated by 
W. Hastie. $1. 

Curtiss, Samuel Ives. Franz Delitzsch. $1.25. 

Delitzsch, Franz. Messianic Prophecies in Historical Sue- 
cession. Translated by Samuel Ives Curtiss. 81.73. 

Blake, Buchanan. How to Kead Isaiah. $1. 

FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 

Weidner, Revere Franklia. Bivlical Theology of the New 

Testament. $1.50. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK. 
Review of Professor Briggs's Inaugural Address, 
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Inquiring Friends. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
self to 22 accompanied a 
. receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 


1. Is the answer to prayer a definite influ- 
ence which we recognize as coming from 
some source outside ourselves, or is it simply 
a change in our own attitude of mind? 2. 

God give us help in special instances, or 
does some special need make us conscious of 
a sympathy which always exists? 3. What 
is the reason for praying for particular bless- 
ings; we desire only that God's will should 
be done in us—why not leave the individual 
instances to his judgment ? A 3s 

1. Sometimes it appears as the one, 
sometimes as the other, only we are not 
to assume that our inwa'd change is 
merely self-caused. 2. Probably the lat- 
ter. Divine aid is more constant than 
our consciousness of it. 3. Because of 
the Scriptural invitations. The ground of 
these is in the fact that only in an ad- 
vanced stage of spiritual development, in 
which God is a continual presence in the 
soul, can the consciousness of constant 
dependence on him be nourished by a 

eneral reference of all our interests to 

im without prayer for the particular 
things that we think needful. 


1. Which do you consider the more able 
and trustworthy authority upon the times 
and contemporary Jewish thought, as affect- 
ing Jesus, Theodore Keim or Edmund 
Schiirer? 2. Whatis your 1 concern- 
ing Keim's Jesus of Nazare 


1. The last issue of the “ Critical Re- 
view of Theological and Philosophical 
Literature” says: Sebüter's book is 
recognized as the standard authority upon 
its subject.” 2. It is, of all the lives of 
Christ that have proceeded from a ra- 
tionalistic point of view, the most re- 
markable, especially for its concessions 
to the historicity claimed by the Gos- 


Is, and for its recognition of the super- 
uman character of Jesus. 


Will you give me an explanation of the 
first verse in the twelfth chapter of Hebrews ? 
What is meant by the great cloud of wit- 
nesses, etc.? X. 


The reference is to the preceding list 
of the ancient heroes of faith, who, with 
all others of like spirit who have fluished 
their earthly course, are regarded as now 
looking down with sympathy upon those 
who are still midway in the earthly 
race. 


Please tell an interested reader what Psalms 
or Scriptures were used as hymns and songs 
in the service of the Jewish Passover. 1 
heard a sermon upon music, in which the 
minister presumed that Jesus led the disci- 
ples in singing the above service at the Last 
Supper. G. A. F. 


The series of Psalms from cxiii. to 
exviii. The first part (exiii. and exiv.) 
was sung in the early part of the meal, 
and the remainder at itsclose. This last 
is supposed to have been the hymn re- 
ferred to in the Gospel record. 


Inp1A.—A question as to the merits of 
a recent publication on India has been 
mislaid or lost, pending an inquiry for it, 
which has resulted in ascertaining that 
two of our well-informed missionary 
friends had never heard of it, and so we 
confess our ignorance. 


% P. L.“ (Devon, England) comes to 
H. N.’s” support in regard to Matt. x., 
28, with some interesting quotations from 
Maurice and others, and argument 
thereon. We must still abide by our re- 
marks in this column February 10 and 
March 26. 


“C.D. W.”—Your communication con- 
cerning the Star of Bethlehem is too 
long to print and answer in detail. Your 
conception of it as a phenomenon of 
spiritual rather than physical vision, and 
as a symbol guiding those possessed of 
occult knowledge, is one which is capable 
neither of proof nor disproof. As Dr. 
Edward 5 used to say to seminary 
students, We cau suppose anything.“ 


In your issue of March 5 Z.“ inquires for 
some book as a corrective to Theosophical 
literature. I think he will find such a book 
in Christian Theosophy, by Dr. J. H. 
Dewey, to be had of the author, No. 354 West 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York. While not 
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distinctly refuting the teachings of Oriental 
Theosophy, this book is written to show that 
in the life and teachings of Christ, as con- 
tained in our own Scriptures. we have a more 
sure and perfect way of access to spirit 
truth and power than in anything that can 
be offered by the Orientalist. L. M. 


Please give me the best form for the presi- 
dent or secretary of a missionary society to 
use in signing her name to life membershi 
certificates. Should it be Mrs. John Smith, 
or Mary Jane Smith,“ or is some other form 
still better ? H. 


It should be simply Mary Jane 


‘Smith ;” that is, the Christian name and 


surname, the same as in drawing a check 
or signing a legal instrument. 


A room once used for a Sunday-school has 
been moved back, and a new Sunday-school 
room built in its stead. Would it be right 
to fix up the old room for young men, and 
put in what is in an ordinary Young Men's 
Christian Association—viz., gymnasium and 
bath ? W. F. W. 

There is nothing to say against it on 
any moral or religious ground that is 
known to us. 


F. H. T. asks for a hymn with the lines: 


The bride eyes, not her garment, 
But her dear Lord's face. 


Perhaps he refers to the hymn in which the 
es are: 


The bride eyes, not her garment, 
But her dear bridegroom’s face.”’ 


These lines are in the hymn beginning : 


The sands of time are sinking, 
The dawn of heaven breaks, 


by A. R. Cousin. It is 582 in Songs of 
Christian Praise, published by Taintor Bros. 
& Merrill Co., New York. G. H. L. 
Other correspondents say that the 
hymn may also be found in Carmina 
Sanctorum ” and Laades Domini.” 


Can some “ Inquiring Friend ”’ tell me the 
author of the well-known and much-quoted— 


Speak 1 more kindly tban the year 
ore, 
Pray a little oftener, love a little more, 
Cling a little closer to the Father’s love: 
Life — shall liker grow to the life 
above.“ 


It has been journeying anonymously so long. 
like many other good things, that 2 wet 


Can some one tell me how to treat the 
cement floor of my cellar, which is so dusty 
we are annoyed by having the lime tracked 
through the house? The furnace heat keeps 
the cement very dry, and when damped fer 
sweeping, it will be dusty an hour afterward. 
This furnace-rvom is also play-room in win- 
ter for the children, who can enjoy their 
velocipedes and roller skates in all kinds of 
weather, but the dustisunendurable. Paint- 
ers say that painting will not cure it. H. 


It may throw some light on the origin of 
the eouplet, 


A church without a bishop, 
A state without a king,.“ 

to refer to the Hon. Charles Sumner’s 
Prophetie Voices.“ etc., page 113, where he 
quotes from Dr. Richard Price (1778), re- 
ferring to the future of America: A rising 
empire extended over an immense continent, 
without bishops, without nobles, and without 
kings. Mr. Choate was not ignorant of 
these things. A. A. E. 


Some one has asked in th ese columns for a 
good work on Massage. A nurse who uses 
this treatment recommends Hydes’s 
Nurse’s Guide to e, B. Westermann 
& Co., 812 Broadway, New ee — 


Can any reader tell the author of the fol- 
lowing lines, or what poem they belong to, 
and where obtainable : 

Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the high- 
est suffer most ; 

That the strongest wander farthest and 

most hopelessly are lost ; 

That the _ of rank in Nature is ca- 

or pain, 

321 of the singer makes the 


sweetness of the strain?“ 
O. F. M. 
Wbo is the author of the following verse, 
also the rest of the poem? 
Fickle Fashion, why this fuss, 
Acting and behaving thus ? 


Must the wise thy whims partake, 
And be fools for Fashion’s sake 11 


Does any reader of The Christian Union 
happen to remember a little piece of poetry, 
entitled The Last Reservation, published 
some five or six years ago— perhaps longer? 
I should be exceedingly glad if some one 
could tell me where I would be likely to ob- 
tain it again. E. B.S. 

Will some one please tell me who Lucy 
Ellen Guernsey, author of ‘* Loveday’s 
Book, The Foster Sisters, and other his- 
torical stories, is, if still living, where her 
home is, and what is her rank as an ww 


* 
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[Uncle Peter will endeavor to anewer any 
— that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
makes these cond 


itions: 
1st. The full name and address 8 
er must accompany each question—not for 
— but for identification. 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
in eae to questions and answers previously 
13 $ 
3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The — send a two- cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. : 
5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 


omniscient. | 


445. Will you be kind enough to give me a 
little information in regard to teaching ac- 
cording to kindergarten methods? Does this 
require a long or expensive preparatory train- 
ing? Is it remunerative, and how high a 
salary can a kindergarten teacher command ? 
How does it compare, as a means of self- 
＋ with stenography and typewriting ? 
Is there much demand for such teachers, o 
is the profession already overcrowded ? 


The beauty of the kindergarten meth- 
ods for training children is being more 
and more appreciated. Efforts are being 
made to establish free kindergartens, 
and they are already a part of the public 
schools in Boston. The preparatory 
training may be taken in a year, and its 
cost need not exceed one hundred dollars. 
The salaries paid to kindergarten teach- 
ers average from three to seven hundred 
dollars. ‘[here is no work so fitting for 
ajwoman as teaching children, and I think 
there are few girls who would not find it 
more congenial than the mechanical labor 
required of the stenographer and type- 
writer, to say nothing of the lighter 
hours. The profession is not overcrowded, 
and there is a steadily increasing demand 
for kindergartners. I advise you to 
write for fuller information to the New 
York College for the Training of Teach- 
ers, 9 University Place, New York. See 
paragraph 157 in Uncle Peter’s Chair for 
January 29. 


432. Can you tell me where the names of 
John Bull and Uncle Sam for the powers 
of Great Britain and the United States orig- 
inated? In paragraph 382 Warren ”’ asks 
for a book on Myles Standish ; ** Standish of 
Standish,’’ by Jane Austen, is a very pretty 
story, although it may not be strictly true. 

Grace Horxrs. 

Brewer’s “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable contains the following: “John 
Bull. The national nickname for an 
Englishman, represented as a bluff, kind- 
hearted, bull-headed farmer. The char- 
acter is from a satire by Dr. Arbuthnot.“ 
Webster’s International Dictionary thus 
describes the origin of the term 
Uncle Sam: “The name arose from 
the circumstance that the initials 
U. S. (United States) marked on 
certain casks of provisions at Troy, 
N. Y., purchased for the American army 
in the war of 1812, were facetiously in- 
terpreted as standing for Uncle Sam,” 
the local nickname of Mr. Samuel Wil- 
4 a Government inspector at that 
Place. 


417. (a) Will you please tell me where I 
can learn the story of Charlotte Temple's 
life? (6) Can you give me any information 
as to the practicability of a woman’s becoming 
a chemist and earning a livelihood by it, and 
where to go for the necessary course of in- 
struction JUDITH. 


(a) Charlotte Temple was the heroine 
of a famous novel by Susanna Kowson, 
published in 1790. You will find a bi- 
ographical sketch of the author of Char- 
lotte Temple” in Appleton’s Encyclopedia 


of American Biography. A memoir of 


her by Elias Nason was published in 
Albany in 1870. (5) This question about 
the opportunities for women in the study 
of chemistry seemed to me so interest- 
ing that I consulted two ladies, both well- 
known authorities in the field of women’s 
education, one of them in Massachusetts 
and the other in New York. They write 
to me as follows: 


I am glad to say that there are now 
openings for women as chemists and as 
teachers of chemistry, and that they are sure 
to increase, But manufacturing companies 
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and schools and colleges want specialists of 
steady purpose and growing knowledge and 
firm health, whether they employ women or 
men. To such women the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, General Francis Walker, 
President ; Cornell University, Ithaca, N Y., 
Dr. C. K. Adams, President; and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Jr. James B. Angell, President, offer excep- 
tional opportunities for advanced study in 
chemistry. Women holding diplomas from 
these institutions, and recommended by their 
— should find openings of value at 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 15. 


The demand for chemists is mainly in 
manufactories or works where they serve the 
double function of chemist and manager. 
When there is need of more than one chemist 
the positions are readily filled with young 
men just gradua from the technical 
schools, who, for the practical training, are 
willing to accept small salaries—in fact, re- 
garding the position simply as a stepping- 
stone to the better-paid one of manager. 

ere is no reason w 7 a woman could not 
fill the position of analytic chemist; but she 
could not, save in an exceptional case, fill 
acceptably the position of manager; and it 
is only when this position is attained that an 
adequate salary is paid. A few positions to 
assist in laboratories are open, but these are 
quickly filled—the salaries in this case also 
being small. In fact, to-day a woman has 
not at all a good chance of earning a liveli- 
hood at chemistry, except in teaching it. 
Here the chance is very good, as the demand 
for science-teaching in our schools is on the 
increase, while the number of women trained 
in this line does not equal the demand. A 
woman can get good training in analytic 
chemistry at the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, at Michigan University, aud at Cor- 
nell University. 

Brooxtyn, April 16. 


448. Can you suggest something new in the 
way of entertainment for a young people's 
sociable ? Our T. P. S. C. E. must raise some 
money soon. C. A. J. 

416. In Uncle Peter's Chair for February 
12, number 165 tells of a library party; is 
there any way in which I can gain further 
information about it ? ALICE E. C. 


I put these letters together because an 
answer to the second is an answer to the 
first. A young lady in Connecticut who 
has taken part in a successful library 
party writes me the following description 
of how it is managed : 


Dear Uncle Peter: I assure you that I am 


very glad to tell you about our library party 


which we gave a few weeks ago. In the 
management we followed exactly the direc- 
tions given in letter 165 of Uncle Peter’s 
Chair for February 12. Miss E. L. F. very 
kindly gave me quite a list of books. Two 
Lilies.“ White Rose, Rose in Bloom,“ 
are among those books which suggest their 
own costumes. The Last of the Tribunes“ 
Was represented by the issue of the New 
York Tribune of the date of the party, 
worn as an apron, with the headings contain- 
ing the date cut out and worn in various 
places about the dress. The Dictionary was 
represented by numerous small slips of paper 
each containing the definition of a word,adorn- 
ing the dress in a fantastic and graceful man- 
ner. Ps and s' was made in like man- 
ner; we cut the letters from different- colored 

aper, and in various sizes. For Pick wick 

apers a young lady wore an enormous 
lamp-wick fastened in front with a toothpick, 
an in her hand a small package of 
papers. The Scarlet Letter“ was repre- 
sented by hanging from the girdle the letters 
forming the word letter, each covered 
with scarlet paper, thus compelling the 
reader to pick them up, examine, and spell 
out the word. Under the Lilacs” was 
simply a bunch of lilacs worn in 
the hair; Under Two Flags can be simi- 
larly illustrated. Looking Backward ”’ 
was amusing, the dress being put on with the 
front at the back. A History of England 
was represented by a lady in a cheesecloth 
dress, draped from thy shoulders, on which 
she had painted in an irregular manner dates 
of famous events in Euglish history, also 
names of celebrated men and women. To 
indicate“ Ihe Moonstone ”’ there were sus- 
pended from a girdle a number of crescents, 
and on the fingers were worn a number of 
moonstone rings. Anybody having a collec- 
tion of butterflies or moths can represent 
** Moths’ by pinning one on each shoulder 
and one in the hair. Across the Dark Con- 
tinent was a map of Africa cut from black 
paper with a white cross on it suspended 
from the neck by a cord. The Wide, Wide 
World““ was indicated by a map of the east- 
ern and western hemispheres, worn in the 
same way. If a person can be found suf- 
ficiently ingenious to manufacture wings, 
White Wings would be quite taking. 
Other very simple representations were 
„Black Beauty.“ Bow of Urange Ribbon,“ 
Chaplet of Pearls. The Complete An- 
gler,’ ** Evangeline,’’ Figs and Thistles, 
The Hidden Hand, In Silk Attire.“ 
2 Tne Lady or the Tiger?“ An Old-fash- 
ioned Girl,’’ The Ring and the Book, 
Three Feathers,“ and the Woman in 
White.“ By keeping in mind the simplicity 
of the representation many more books will 
naturally suggest themselves. It is ad vis- 
able to have three or more librarians if as 
many as fifty ladies take part. 


Very sincerel7 yours, Louis GrirFin, 
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APRIL 23, 1891. 


Correspondlence. 


A COUNTER GROWL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Will the Growlery admit a counter 
wl? 
A. H., in the issue of the 9th inst., 
thinks that Mr Burroughs in his paper 
on Popular Errors and Delusions ” has 
demolished only a straw man of his own 
creation in exposing the average country- 


man's ideas of the influence of the 


moon. 

“Does anybody believe . . that the 
potato crop is influenced by the moon ?” 
he asks. Yes, indeed, somebody does 
believe it. It A. H. will go into the 
country, among the farmers, and cate- 
chise Mr. Burroughs’s average country- 
mau,” 1 think he will be somewhat sur- 
prised at the number of such delusions 
he will find held almost as articles of 


‘faith. “I don’t believe it; I know it,” 


he will be told. 


Will he believe me when I tell him 


that there are hundreds of farmers who 
will not do their butchering when the 
moon is on the wane, because they be- 
lieve that the meat killed then will 
shrivel and shrink in the barrel? If he 
fails to find any such in his investiga- 
tions, let him come “down East,” and 
I will undertake to introduce him to a 
few. 

Does he not know people who pore 


over the pages of the almanac and note 


the time of the moon’s next change in 
order to find out when the weather will 
change? And I have the impression 
that he need not go into the country to 
find some—lI hope he is not of the num- 
ber—who look for the “ line storm ” when 
the sun crosses the equinoctial. In the 
country he will surely tind those who be- 
lieve that a twig of witch hazel held in 
the hands will reveal by its dip the pres- 
ence of water or minerals under the sur- 
face, and he may hear, as I have, a 
cuuntry doctor recommend fish as a brain 
food. And he will hardly need to go so 


far to hear a horse chestnut carried in 


the pocket prescribed as a sovereign 
remedy for rheumatism. ; 

I have not forgotten an article which 
went the rounds of the newspapers a few 
years ago. gravely pointing out to an un- 
enlightened world the imminent danger 
of lead poisoning incurred by putting 
lead pencils in the mouth ; nor the mar- 
velous discovery of some unknown gen- 
ius, also heralded in the press, that the 
satellites of Jupiter could be seen plainly 
reflected in a common mirror. Unless 1 
am much mistaken, these two facts 
find place in the creeds of many of the 


- multitudes who believe eve rything a 
G. D. 


see in print. H. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


To the Editors of Ie Christian Union : 

There is not the slightest doubt in 
regard to the ability of so profound a 
philosopher as Mr. Burroughs to ade- 
quately respond (if he so chooses) to the 
„ growls ” which his excellent article on 
Popular Errors and Delusiors ” called 
out. ‘There was, however, such an amus- 
ing discord between Number One and 
Number Two that an outsider may be 
pardoned for calling attention to it. 
Growler Number One says that “ the in- 
telligent physician does not, and never 
did, attempt to cure the disease, but relieve 
the attending bad symptoms.” Number 
Twosays, The professed aim is to search 
out the roots and causes of disease in 
order to destroy them ;” and again he 
speaks of “a trained practitioner whose 
3 delight is in attacking disease 

y stopping its causes.” When doctors 
disagree (as they generally do) whoshall 
decide ? 

Materia medica, by a consensus of the 
best thought of the present time, is not 
really a science, but only a series of ex- 
periments. This fact is admitted by the 
wisest and most eminent medical writers. 
After centuries of profound research in 
order to perfect the “art of healing,” 
diseases have steadily grown more subtie 
and numerous. Specific remedies have 
a “run,” and then become obsolete in a 
generation, and often in less than a 
decade. Medical fads like elixirs of life 
and lymphs come and go, and still the 
ideal is an ever-receding one. Were it 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


otherwise, disease ought to be in a process 
of extermination. 

Cause and effect, and primary and sec- 
ondary causation, have been greatly con- 
fused. While God-given recuperative 
forces are untiring in their energy, yet, 
because they are unseen, the drug and the 
doctor are credited with the cure. Num- 
ber Two inquires why nature has provided 
so many remedies to suit diseases. Such 
an inquiry is a pure assumption. Nature 
is indeed bounteous, but medicines are 
artificial. 

The body is a material expression of 
vital and immaterial forces back of and 
higher than itself. None but thorough 
materialists would say that the brain 
built the thought, or that the body pro- 
duced the mind. The body is a result, 
or more probably an outward expression. 
It logically follows that materia medica, 
with all its pills and plasters, is dealing 
only with symptoms and effects, or at 
best with causation which is secondary. 
The intrinsic man is not reached when 
his external expression is patched up 
and its symptoms suppressed. The 
‘‘symptoms” are really the friction pro- 
duced by the efforts of the divine, human 
recuperative forces to bring the material 
part into line. Health is normal, and 
holiness means wholeness. It may yet 
be found that love to God and man is a 
better tonic than quinine, and that God 
(a right apprehension of him) is the 
“saving health of all nations. 

Henry Woop. 

Boston, April 13, 1891. 


“ SELFISHNESS AND SELF- 
INTEREST.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

There are others, no doubt, as well as 
myself, who are surprised at the extrava- 
gant utterances of the Rev. George D. 
Herron on the above subject published 
in The Christian Union, April 2. He 
seems to have allowed his zeal in urgin 
self-sacrifice and self-giving to le 
him to the use of — that must ap- 
pear as a perversion of Scripture teach- 
ing to many consecrated and self-denying 
souls. Undoubtedly no Christian should 
live unto himself, but the rather be 
moved and guided by considerations out- 
side of self; he should not seek his own 
but another’s good ; he should deny him- 
self and take up his cross in the name 
and for the sake of Christ; the servant 
should not be above his master. But can 
this mean that “entire self-annihila- 
tion“ is the first condition of Christian 
discipleship ”? that no man can love his 
neighbor according to Christ without ex- 
periencing a total annihilation of self- 
love”? Does it mean that “every self- 
interested deed is a blow at the throne of 
God”? 


Among those whose “ profound religious 
blockheadism” give “dignified support” 
to the teaching of self-love, is one who 
stands as the great champion of the doc- 
trine of selfishness as the essence of sin. 
Let me quote from him: “ In Holy Scrip- 
ture, moreover, we find that self-love is 
not only justified, but enjoined ; e. g., 
Matt. xxii., 39; Rom. xiii., 9 ; Gal. v., 14; 
James ii, 8. If in these passages it is 
not expressly commanded, its obligation 
is recognized, for we are told that the 
love of our neighbor is to equal our self- 
love. ... If we look closely into the 
matter, the conception implies that the 
subject is for his own sake, and at the same 
time the object of a moral duty ; there is 
something which each man owes himself.” 
(Müller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
Vol. I., p. 140.) This from another pro- 
found religious blockhead : Devotion to 
the kingdom of God outside of us, to the 
community, to our neighbor, to the whole 


creation, must not be unlimited, but must 


have its limits, its measure, conditioned 
by our devotion to the kingdom of God 
in ourselves, to my own God-ordained 
ideal, by care for my personal rela- 
tion to God, my salvation, and my 
perfection ; and so by my effort to be- 
eome what God has destined me to be. As 
the devotion of love may not be without 
healthy self-forgetfulness, so it must like- 
wise be accompanied by a healthy self- 
assertion, a right interest in one’s own 
self.” (Martensen’s Individual Christian 
Ethics, p- 282.) 

There are others of the company 
whose “profound religious blockhead- 
ism” is deplored by Mr. Herron—see 


Meyer on Matt. xxii., 39; Adam Clarke 
on Matt. xix., 19; Harris's Philosophical 
Basis of Theism,” page 284. The view 
that Mr. Herron so strenuously advo- 
cates, if I understand his 1 lan- 

„stamps as a sin every self- inter- 
— uct, anything that is done through 
self-love. If this is not his meaning, I 
cannot understand what he does mean. 
But this makes all self-preservation a 
sin, and destroys all true idea of the 
value of the soul, while Christ teaches 
that one’s own soul is of more value than 
the whole world (Matt. xvi. 26). 

It cannot be that Mr. Herron disap- 
proves of self-edification, of worship 
which is for the individual’s upbuilding, 
of growth in grace, of spiritual develop- 


ment, of adding to one’s faith virtue, to 


virtue knowledge, etc., of the Christian 
hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness that he might be filled. And yet 
his energetic utterances would imply as 
much. Certainly Paul, even in his re- 
generate state, had some spirit of self- 
preservation, likewise Peter—we need 
not take time to adduce instances. Jesus 
exercised self-preservation when he kept 
himself out of the hands of the Pharisees 
until his hour had come. 

I must not take more of your valuable 
space. Some of us have wondered 
whether the senior editor of The Chris- 
tian Union agrees with Mr. Herron fully. 
Either I have egregiously misunderstood 
the intent of his language, or [ totally 
disagree with him, as do those whom 1 
have quoted. Cuas. H. SMALL. 

Wasuineron, D. C. 


“HOLD THE FORT.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I heartily trust that there may be 
found better authority for the origin of 
the stirring song, Hold the Fort,” than 
that contained in a “newspaper clip- 
ping ” quoted by Mr. Sankey in your last 
issue. ‘hat “clipping” is suggestive of 
poetic license in fact as well as senti- 
ment. Any member of the Army of the 
Tennessee will laugh at the fertile imagi- 
nation which could discern a signal flag 
at a distance of fourteen miles, about 
ten o’clock at night, and amid the heavy 
smoke” of battle. Nor will the brave, hard- 
pressed garrison at Allatoona care to go 
into history as having every eye turned 
to the white flag, always saying ‘ Hold 
the fort, we are coming!’” There was 
not a man of them who had time or in- 
clination to look at aught but the enemy 
in his front. The great distinguishing 
trait of Sherman’s army was its superb 
confidence in itself and its leader, and 
any of its brigades or divisions could be 
depended upon to do the duty marked 
out for it, heedless of anything else. 

General Corse was not in command at 
Allatoona at the outset. He reinforced 
the post about two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the battle, having been ordered 
there from Rome by General Sherman. 
Tho order was made two days before the 
battle (October 3), and its concluding 
sentence was: If he (Hood) moves up 
toward Allatoona, I will surely come in 
force.” This message is the only one 
that I can find that can be construed into 
anything like Hold the Fort.” General 
Sherman says nothing of the “Hold the 
Fort” incidgnt in his Memoirs,” nor 
does any such message appeas in his let- 
ter-book as quoted in the “ Report of the 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct 
of the War,” Supp. Vol. I., 1866. On the 
contrary, General Sherman, in a letter 
dated August 25, 1885, to the writer of 
this, discussing, among other war inci- 
dents, the “Hold the Fort” message, 
says (I quote verbatim) : 

„Mou can hardly imagine the number 
of ‘signal men’ who have claimed to 
have transmitted and received those mes- 
sages which have been wrought iato tra- 
dition, poetry, and song. The truth is 
there were no messages, as such, to pass 
between us during the fight.” 

The only message General Sherman 
acknowledges in this letter is one from 
Corse on Allatoona, just after the battle 
began, and even that was interrupted. 
The flagstaff was cut in two by a rebel 
shell while in the hands of the signal 
officer, and before another could be pro- 
cured a thick veil of battle smoke inter- 
vened between Allatoona and Kennesaw. 

F. I. Hepuey, 
Late Captain Army of the Tennessee. 
— Wien. Ill., April 13, 1891. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MYTH. 


The law which governs the growth of 
myths has been very neatly illustrated by 
some incidents connected with a state- 
ment made in the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union by the Spectator, about a 
month ago. The first chapter in the his- 
tory of this myth was the following inter- 
esting and eminently moral paragraph 
from the Spectator’s pen : N 

There can be no doubt that it ordinarily 
pays to make thorough use of one’s eyes, but 
the profit is not always in money. A youn 
man camping in the Sierras recently fou 
himself unexpectedly and liberally rewarded 
for observing and capturing a butterfly. With 
no technical knowledge of moths, he never- 
theless perceived that this was a somewhat 
unusual specimen, and he was at some pains 
to watch it in its movements and afterwards - 
to secure it. Those to whom he showed it 
confirmed him in his opinion that it was a 
rare find, and at last, by advice, he sent the 
specimen to the Smithsonian Institution at 

ashington. In a few days he received a 
check for fifteen hundred dollars, with the 
request to make careful search for other 
moths of the same kind. It was an individual 
of a fossil species, supposed to be extinct, 
and great was the excitement among the sei- 
entists at the discovery that one of the race 
had been recently alive. The most diligent 
search, however, conducted systematically 
by men well 2 for the service, failed to 
bring to light another similar creature. It 
seems to have been a Rip Van Winkle among 
its kind, * its long sleep unobserved 
at the root of a century-old 2 

It is rather surprising that this para- 
graph did not attract more attention than 
it seems to have aroused ; but it caught 
the eye of a high-school teacher in New 
England, who forthwith, in the worthy 
spirit of a searcher after the truth, fur- 
nished the second chapter in the history 
in the following postal card : 


On page 315 of The Christian Union, first 
paragraph of The Spectator, an apparently 
straight account is given of a valuable find 
in butterflies. Have you, or are there, facts, 
with names, etc., to substantiate this? It 
looks a little sensational-like, d la daily 
paper style. CHARLES JACOBUS. 


Still fondly believing that the Spec- 
tator had furnished us witha fact, and 
not for a moment reflecting that The 
Christian Union was lending itself to the 
building of a myth, we referred this skep- 
tical postal card to the Spectator, 
who at the time happened to be in Cali- 
fornia. The Spectator promptly sent 
us this note, which makes chapter three 
of the history : 


The story is vouched for by two well-known 
and perfectly trustworthy ladies who got 
their information from a young entomologist 
now studying in Paris. The find was not 
made by him, but by a young man whom he 
knew, and the name and the character of 
their informant they are well acquainted 
with. 1 give you the names, but, if you 
please, not for publication. 

Yours sincerely, 
‘Tue SPECTATOR. 

Here the first tinge of the myth creeps 
in. The Spectator heard the story from 
two ladies, who on their part heard it 
from a young man now in Paris, who in 
his turn heard it from some other young 
man! It is perfectly easy to see that 
these are just the very conditions neces- 
sary for the generation and development 
of a most lively and hardy myth. A joke 
ora slight misunderstanding may have 
led to the story, which, passing through 
so many hands, would hardly be recog- 
nized by its originator. That the Spec- 
tator’s entertaining fact is proven to be 
a myth is established by the following 
letter written to Mr. Jacobus, who had 
taken the precaution to write to the 
Smithsonian [nstitution at the same time 
that he wrote to us. This letter, which 
he has kindly forwarded to us, consti- 
tutes chapter four in the history : 


Mr. Charles Jacobus, Principal of High School, 
Springfield, Muss. 

lik, — In reply to your postal card 
addressed to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
asking whether a certain statement in The 
Christian Union is correct, | would say that 
there is absolutely no truth whatever in it. 

Yours sincerely, G. BROWN GOODR, 
Assistant Secretary. 

„This letter, says Mr. Jacobus, who 
forwards it to us, is the result of my 
inquiry after the truth about the butter- 
fly moth. Ought there not to be a con- 
tra-statement in your columns ?” ; 

So much, then, for a myth which we 
unwittingly started on its way to delude 
future scientists, and which we now take 
great pleasure in labeling with its true 
value. No one, probably, would be more 
amused or surprised at the curious and 
instructive history of this butterfly story 
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than the young r in Paris 
from whom the myth is said to have orig- 
inally sprung. 

THE STORY OF A STORY. 

Some years an Englishwoman, 


Miss Sewell,wrote a book entitled“ Black 


Beauty, or the n of a Horse.“ 
She offered it to several publishers, who 
declined it. Finally one was found who 
would venture to bring it out, but he 
would give no more than £10 sterling 
(850) forthe manuscript. The story was 
not immediately successful, but after a 
time it struck the public fancy, and its 
sale was so rapid that the publishers could 
not keep up with the demand for the 
charming little volume. Afterwards the 
story was published in America, first by 
a philanthropic and animal-loving gentle- 
man of Boston, and afterwards by several 
ublishing houses in New York, Chicago, 
hiladelphia, and other cities. The sale 
in England has now exceeded 200,000 
copies, while that in the United States and 
Canada is placed at more than 300,000, 
and is still going on. The book has been, 
or is being, translated into all the lan- 
guages of Continental Europe, and I have 
just heard that editions in Arabic and 
Turkish are under way. These will 
retty certainly be followed by editions 
in Japanese, Chinese, and other Asiatic 
languages, so that “ Black Beauty ” bids 
fair to be known to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and all over it. The story 
is one of great interest, and teaches the 
lesson of kindness to domestic animals in 
such a way that the reader is not aware 
that he is being taught at all. I know a 
wealthy stock-raiser who says the horses 
and cattle on his ranch are better treated 
than formerly, in consequence of this 
little book, which so impressed him when 
he read it that he bought twenty copies 
for distribution among his employees. In 
Boston, Mr. Angell, the gentleman who 
published the first edition in America, 
gave acopy of the book to every driver 
of truck or cab who would call for it at 
his office. Several hundred copies were 
thus distributed, and their effects were 
speedily perceptible. Many owners of 
horses have distributed numerous copies 
of the book among the men in their 
stables, or on their farms or ranches, and 
this fact will account for a considerable 
of the enormous sale. And to think 

that the author received only $50 for 
her work! Well, she died before the 
book achieved its popularity, and her 


mother, her only near relative, died soon |. 


afterwards. The English publisher has 
complained bitterly that the book was 
pirated in America, and he no doubt 
honestly believes that he was defrauded 
of many thousands of dollars.in conse- 
uence. In view of his great profits in 
ngland, it will not be easy to awaken 
much sympathy in his behalf.—[ Ex. 


VERY ATTENTIVE. 


A Vienna paper relates an amusing 
incident which happened to a great 
lady just recovered from a long and se- 
vere illness. Seated in her boudoir, she 
was looking over the cards of condolence 
that had been left for her while ill 
Among the names of counts, barons, and 
other aristocratic sympathizers, embla- 
zoned with coronets and coats-of-arms, she 
came across a plain card, with the simple 
inscription of Herman Berger.” In 
vain the lady asked who Herman Berger 
was. The servants could not give her 
any other information thun that the indi- 


_. vidual had been a remarkably handsome 


young man. The lady’s curiosity was 
excited, and she gave orders to admit the 
person in case he should call again. The 
order was punctually obeyed, and on the 


next day she received a really charming 


young man, dressed in exquisite style, 


4who evidently felt greatly embarrassed 


at the honor of a téte-à-téte with the still 
charming though somewhat faded beauty. 
„J can hardly find words,“ said the lady, 
with a blush, “to thank you for the 
sympathy you have manifested for a 
stranger.” ‘I beg you pardon, gracious 
lady,” stammered the dandy ; “but lam 
the agent of Messrs. A. and B., the un- 


dertakers.“ 


For Nervous Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. T. TornER, Kasson, Minn., says: 
I have found it very beneficial in nervous 
debility, from any cause, and for indiges- 
tion. 


Harper’s Magazine 
For MAY. 


ARTICLES. 


The English Ancestry of Washington. 
By Moncure D Conway. 
With 7 illustrations. 


The Republic of Uruguay. 
By THeopore CHILD. 
With 15 illustrations. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 
By A T. Coucn. 


With zz illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 


Roman London. 
By EvGenge LAWRENcR. 


With 15 illustrations. 


The Salvation Army. 
By the Venerable F. W. FARRAR, 


Archdeacon of Westminster. 


Some American ders. 
By Col. T. A. Dona, U.S. A. 
With 6 illustrations from paintings by Frep- 
ERIC REMINGTON. 


The Argentine People and their Religious and 


Educational Institutions. 
By Bishop J. M. WaLpEN. 


Over Johnson’s Grave. A Causerie. 
By WaLTER BESANT. 


STORIES. 


Wessex Folk. By THomas Harpy. IIlustrated.— 
A Batch of Bread and a Pudding. By A. B. 
Warp.—Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. By 
EARL Wuits. — In the Stranger 
people's Country. Part V. By Cuartes 
Ecpert Crappock. Illustrated. 


Poems by W. D. Howgtts and Rosert Burns 
WILLSON. 


Editorial Departments, conducted as usual by 
Wittram Curtis, Witttam DEAN Howe .ts. 
and CHARLES DupLey WARNER. 


Subscribe Now. $4.00 a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NRW VoRk. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 


Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 La Fayette Place 


eA ‘Profitable Outlay. 


A few good proof Etchings, 
costing, with tasteful frame, from 
$70, impart an air of elegance 
and refinement to the home. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., of 
Paris, and 20 East 16th Street 
(Union Sqnare), New York, have 
just issued their new illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue No. 8 
of the best etchings. It will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. 

Information concerning choice 
American Water Colors will also 
be mailed on application. 

All visitors will be welcome to 
call and examine these pictures. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
By Evelyn Everett-Greene. 


Birdie’s Resolve and How it 


Was Accomplished. 


A Story for Children. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 
A tale for children, chowies much insight and per- 
ception, and told with simplicity and pathos. 


Dulcie’s Love Story. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


in 
acter — — which form so charming a f 
ese Volumes, 


OTHER VOLUMES Bit SAME AUTHOR: 


Dulcie’s Little Brother; or, Doings 
at Little Monksholm. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.0. 


** A sweet and c story of child life.. eu 
York Observer. 


Dulcie and Tottie; or, The Story ofan 
Old-Fashioned Pair. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 0. 
A sequel to ** Dulcie’s Little Brother.“ An inter- 

esting tale, written in the simple., natural style, and 

pervaded by the high Christian spirit, common to 
the author’s works. 


Fighting the Good Fight; or, the Suc- 
cessful Influence of Well-Doing. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.vv. 

** A wholesome and hearty book for boys, showing 
them how they may be soldiers of the Great King. 

— Sunday-Schcol Times. 


Heiress of Wylmington (The). 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 
There are some remarks in its pages with which 
0 ve ada of 
Opinion can scarcel fail to sympathize... . It is 
pieasantly and prettily told. Saturday Review. 
It is a story girls will read with pleasure and 


Sir Aylmer’s Heir. A Story for the 

Young. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 

The story of a boy who is both clever and gocd, 
and who develops at — the offspring of God- 
fearing people. — Interior. 

It is rightly written, and the interest is kept up 
— — 5 to the end. It is the sort of story the 

oung fee 
zul as its fascination is great. — Ve Tor, Observer. 


Temple's Trial; or, For Life and 

Death. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

An interesting study of character, going mainly to 
show the beauty of a quiet, manly Ubristlen life ; on 
the other hand, the terrible moral degradation to 
which selfl hness, unchecked, may lead, and the 
flual triumph of integrity against cruel calumny and 
misande: standing. 


True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s 
Hero. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A story for boys. A fine, manly Christian charac- 
ter is developed and perfected by trials in early life. 


Vera’s Trust. A Tale. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$125 An eer’ 4 interesting book from begin- 
ning to end. It will captivate all readers. 


Winning the Victory; or, Di Penning- 
ton’s Keward. A Tale. 12mo, cloth extra, §1.25. 
One of the best books ‘for girls in their teens 

which have recently been written, and it is a pleas- 

ant story for reading aloud in the family.’’— Sunday- 

School Times 


A good and helpful book for girls.“ — Te Inde- 
pendent. 


he above can be obtained at all bookstores, or will 


7 
be sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
33 E. 17th St (Union Square), New York, 


WORKS BY DR. BRIGGS. 


THE EDWARD ROBINSON 
CHAIR OF BIBLICAL THEOL- 
OGY IN THE UNION THEOLOG- 
ICAL SKMINARY. I. The Estab- 
lishment of the Chair. II. The Inau- 
guration Services. III. The Inaugural 
Address on The Authority of the Gos- 
pels.“ IV. The Position and Importance 
of Biblical Theology. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents, net. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY. A Lect- 
ure delivered at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 12mo, paper, 30 cents, net. 


WHITHER? A Theological Ques- 
tion for the Times. 8vo, $1.75. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Princi- 
ples, Methods, and a History of its 
Branches. Svo, $2.50. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The 
Prediction of the Fulfillment of Redemp- 
tion through the Messiah. Svo, $2.50. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERI- 
ANISM. Its Origin and Early History. 
8vo, with maps, $3.00. 


*,* Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid. by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Floral Praise No. 9, 


A Beautiful Musical Service for 


BY 


New Songs, Scrip- 
ture Belections, and 

Appropriate Recitations. 

The best of the series yet issued. 

Price, 84 per 100; 5c. ea. by mail. 

Previous issues, Nos 1 to 8, at same price. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., NewYork. 


A. U. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have Now Ready of the 4th Series of 


THE EXPOSITOR'S BIBLE. 


1, * with a New Translation. By Rev. 8. 
Ox, U. 

2. ST. JAMES and ST. JUDE. By Rev A. Plummer. 

3. BOOK OF PROVERBS. By Rev. f F. Horton. 

4. BOOK OF LEVITICUS, By Rev S. H. Kellogg. 
Ready shortly (of this 4th series): 

5. GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Vol. I. By Rev. Marcus Dods. 

6 ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. G. T. Stokes. 
Now Ready. New Editions of the } 

FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD SERIES. Each in 6 Vols. 

About 450 pages in each Volume, strong- 

ly bound. Price to subscribers, cash in ad- 

vance, for either se- S6 00 (orders for 

ries of six volumes, „ 12 or 18 

volumes sent by Express, freight paid). If 

sent by mail, 15 cts. for Postage on each 

volume required. (Separate vols. sent for 

$1.50, postpaid.) A descriptive circular of 

these volumes sent on application. 


Also Just Published, 6th Vol. of 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


St. Matthew XXII. to St. Mark XVI. 


I. Genesis TO 3. PALM 77 To SOLOMON. 
2 Kines To 76th. 4. IA TO MALACHI. 


And 5th Vol. of THE SERMON BIBLE 


Containing Matthew I. to X XI. 


Each volume (complete in itself), price 
$1.50 by mail, postpaid, contains upward 
of 500 sermon outlines and several thou- 
sand references, with 24 blank pages (in 
each vol.).for notes. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
practically useful work of its kind at present extant. 
It is not a Commentary, but a AURUS of sermons 
on texts. arranged consecutively chapter after chap- 
ter and book after book. Here is given the essence 
of the best homiletic literature of this generation. 
London Churchman 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 
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The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Kuowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 < 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, By 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. : 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 
$5.OO sash, further, payment 


0 4 20.00 in 16 installments of 
$1.25 each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 5 
ing volumes being delivered as the installments fee 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- ae 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in | 
half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. i 

CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, — 
and Holiday Books, sent free. 


— 


The Columbian Publishing Co. 
NEW LVORK. . CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. 242 Wabash Avenue. 
CONCERT EXERCISES 


8 
CHILDREN’S DAY! 5 
MISSIONARY FLOWERS. New Music and 
Recitations, by Mrs. Bateman and J. H. Fillmore. 5 
Price, 5 ets. 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 
100 not prepaid. 

THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. New 
Music and Recitations, by Mrs. Savage and J. H. 
Fillmore. Price,5cts. 55cts. per dozen, postpaid; 
$4.U0 per 100 not prepaid. 

A beautiful new MISSIONARY ANTHEM, 
by Herbert, suitable for Children’s Day, price, 5 cts. 


GEMS AND JEWELS—The Best Sunday 
School Book—By J. H. Fillmore and J. H. Rose- 
crans. Fine Lithograph Cover. Sample for 25 cts. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER is a monthly 
magazine, 32 pages and cover, sheet music size, con- 
taining new instrumental and vocal music, adapted 
to the taste of the musical public, with musical news 
and discussions, stories, etc. $1.00 per year. Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cts. Over $1.00 worth of new music iu 
each number. 


Three new G. A. R. Songs for Memorial Day: 


He wasmy Comrade, Where Willows Weep, 
Bringing Spring’s Sweet Blooming. 


Price, 10 cts. each. Samples of the three for 20 cts. 
For any or all of the above address, 


FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
or 40 Bible House, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
“EXPERIENCE. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT In THE Umion. 


— 
— 
Dr A sequel to ** Dulcie’s Little Brother“ and Dul- 9 
ure in 
— — 
— 
— 
with protit.’’— Scotsman. 
| 
—— 
CHILDREN'S DAY, 
— Qe 16 Pages. 5 
—ͤ — est of references. * 
Send for circulars. New Yorx Orrr. 
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Financial. 


The conditions ruling in the money 
market for the week are those of continu- 
ous ease, though with one day of rate 
advance to five per cent. for a short time. 
It is probable that the heavy shipments 
of gold, amounting to over $4,000,000 
last week, together with nearly two mill- 
ions additional which went out Thursday 
and Saturday of this week, had a momen- 

influence in stiffening rates. Natu- 
— these drafts depleted available 
bonds, but the outflow from the Govern- 
ment Treasury at this time, in pensions 
and appropriations, is in excess of the 
inflow, and then the tide is pretty strongly 
in favor of the center from the interior, 
and these two sources have served to 
largely fill up the gap. The shipments to 
Germany, where all of this gold is going, 
are 8 ones, and, as we related in last 
weeks issue, due to a condition of things 
that at the worst can only be temporary. 
An expected London shipment of gold to 
Germany this past week was counter- 
manded, and it was, later, given out that 
the latter’s needs were now fully sup- 
plied. We think the special want from 
that quarter has been filled, and do not 
look for more drafts for our gold for for- 
eign shipment for the present. What has 
ne out thus far will do good there and no 
urt here. For some days—indeed for over 
two weeks—we have had very heavy sales 
of one or two stocks from the German 
holdings taking place in the Exchange 
here, and the proceeds of these sales have 
forward in cash ; probably not less 
than 40,000 shares of Northern Pacific 
preferred have been marketed from the 
above source, and to satisfy a money de- 
mand in Berlin, not at all on account 
of any change from the prosperous 
conditions of the company which these 
shares represent, for the company never 
was doing better than now, from a busi- 
ness point of view. oe 

London money is a shade stiffer at 
home, and the Bank of England raised 
its discount rate to three and one-half 

r cent. this week, due to Continental 

emands which have taken gold from 
the Bank for over a month. The raising 
of the discount rate of the Bank has the 
effect to curtail this drainage and send 
the drafts elsewhere. Imports for March 
are just about the same in the leading 
articles of export commerce—breadstufts, 
petroleum, provisions, and cotton—as 
they were in March of 1890, notwith- 
standing the very short crops in cereals for 
1890-1. There was an expectation that 
this shortness would materially cartail 
values of merchandise export this year, but 
the high prices ruling in all breadstuffs and 
cereals have counterbalanced the dimin- 
ished volume and given the farmer, it 
may almost be said, a greater prosperity 
than in the year 1889-90, with its big 
crops and low prices. With the additional 
reports from several European countries 
indicating partial failure in winter wheat, 
there is reasonable ground for believing 
that our coming wheat crop, now 80 
promising for size, will find a full market 
at the high prices on account of the pros- 
pective shortness, and that hence, with 
a big crop marketed at a big price, the 
Western farmer will obtain much of the 
cream which he seems just now apprehen- 
sive of losing. Everything at present 
writing looks bright for the farmer, and 
let us hope it will deter his entering poli- 
tics on the selfich principle of trying to 
build up his own interests at the expense 
of pulling down the interests of trans- 
portation and manufacture ; we cannot 
afford in this country to legislate for the 


benefit of a single class of industries 


where the result would be a direct attack 
on equally meritorious industries. Where 
the protection of one works equal, un- 
questionable protection or benefit for 
another, we are, perhaps, justified in 


protecting. 
The earnings for the month of March, 


on a very large percentage of the coun- 
try’s railway mileage, exhibits a very 
satisfactory increase over the percentages 
of a year ago, and indicates that, in spite 
of the fear that the short crops of which 
we have spoken would deplete railway 
earnings for the first half of 1891, 


we are not going to experience this an- 


drawback, while for the last 
of the year, judging from the pres- 
ent outlook, our railways will be crowded 


with transportation. All this is {going 
to play an important part in establishing 
the prices that shall rule for securities in 
the Wall Street markets for the next 
twelve months, and we may well take 
courage at the prospect before us. The 
croakers in the stock market had a card 
to play this week in the adjournment of 
the Western Traffic Association at Chi- 
cago, due to the lack of a quorum. Jay 
Gould and some of his associates were in 
the far Southwest and could not get 
there ; this fact was made the most of, 
and was made to play a part which prob- 
ably has no 22 Cynical people 
saw a predetermined intention on the 
part of Mr. Gould to break up the Asso- 
ciation, but this invention was exploded 
by a telegram from Mr. Gould that he 
would be present at a meeting to be held 
in New York early in May. The disaster- 
mongers seem to have hard luck in mak- 
ing anybody accept their conclusions on 
various questions at the present time, 
and they are no longer able to affect 
prices by their flood of false stories in- 
dustriously circulated. It looks as if 
prices were bound up in spite of their 
doleful predictions ; and the sooner they 
accept the situation the better off they 
are likely to be. One thing is pretty 
certain—the Western Traffic Association 
has come to stay, and, in one form or 
another, will outlive their attacks. 

Those influences which look propitious 
at the present writing are, first, an al- 
most certainty that the winter wheat crop 
will prove unprecedentedly large ; sec- 
ond, that the acreage planted, or to be 
planted, in spring cereals is to be enor- 
mous ; third, that the money market 
will rule exceptionally easy through the 
summer ; and, fourth, that stocks, as a 
rule, are very low. We shall soon see if 
these facts and conditions will tell in the 
direction anticipated. Stocks and bonds 
are better by fully one per cent. than a 
week ago; some more, some less, but 
this is a fair average. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Reserve, decrease 1,293,100 
This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $4,319,850, with money 
closing at three per cent., after averag- 
ing about three per cent. for the week. 

Watt STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CORN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of fi mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connecticut Trastees, 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Execa- 


You ought to know of a Company 
which was organized for the express 
purpose of safely investing money 
for those who need a better rate of 
interest than the banks pay. 

It will cost you nothing to learn 
the facts, and they may be valuable 
to you. ; 

Tae Provipent Trust Company, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Cuas. E. Greson, President. 
(PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN UNION.) 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital subscribed ............ 82,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 
396,716 85 
11.168.685 04 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Bays and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial, and rrigation 
Bonds. 

Iesues its debentures and negotiates 
mo e loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. Vice-President. 

B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 206 Broad „Boston. 117 Devonshire 8t. 
Phila. 4th & Chestnut Be. Kansas City. Missouri 

London, England. Berlin, Germany 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building. 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KANSAS 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


We negotiate loans at 6% and 7%, ac- 
to the amount and nature of 

the security. Applications submitted on 

conservative valuations made by a 
raiser, appointed by lender. Amoun 

$1,000 and upward as large as 

on ro 

rower paying expenses. Also 

us for a map of business center of Kan- 


of great — in 
so improv erty. u 
9% net income. 


H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


Rgeat Estate AND INVESTMENT BRoxenrs, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ERICA 
M TRUST CA 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined und approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information 


BETTER THAN 
7%. MORTGAGES 


The National Rea Co. will sell for a shori 
time lots in Sioux Falls, th Dakota, within one 
uart — 


a near the 0 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY Co., 


103 State Street, — Boston, Mass. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Oolora- 10. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, = $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szecarrary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rarzrznce: Denver National Bank. 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
anything about the resources of the new State of 
Waship and the growth of Sea'tie. the Queen City 
of Paget Bound? If S2. address NE W LAND 
RTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COM- 


N 
ANY, 50 State Street, Bosto ° - 
ston, Mass 


EN or WOMEN desir- 
ing to provide for them- 
selves a permanent income 
during life (an Annuity Bond), 
and to that end willing to de- 
vote a few years to active work, 
and who can furnish creden- 
tials, will find exceptional op- 
portunity in a warrant for the 
sale of the DEFERRED AN- 
NUITY BONDS of the Home 
Life Insurance Company. 


Address B. G. CARPENTER, Fiscal Agent, 
33 Court Street,. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srmarn, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


PUEBL 


29,840. the 
souri Ri 200 three 
man 


800 men). 
an of er rous 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, 
five great Railway systems. We solicit correspond 


HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO YEA 


Agents, Pueblo, 


The CENTRAL TRUST C0, 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M 
arma, We can, make 
@ can e imm 
securities, and will collect and remit — ‘onan 
c to investors. We deal only in se- 
V 


Municipal, 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
—~ 12 furnish the best of references, 


Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 
son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson. V: 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. nenn 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA., 

Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in theCorn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisf 
during an experience of seven years, f 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an investment of 


Unquestionable Security. 

Principe), Interest, and Taxes on Jowa Loans are paid 

poe *. Nodrouth, nocrop failures in Iowa. Care- 

— usiness connected with 
id. Principal an ro t px 

interest GUARANTEED. AS year. 


thout loss We are not doi 1 — — tak 
° no a large i 8. 

an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business. References 

East and West f hed rrespondence solicited. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, , Waterloo, lowa, 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 


The grandest sight in the 
west is the growth of cities and 
country. See the houses go 
up and the sod turned under! 

Borrowed money does it. 
And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lenders had the disposal of it. 

You will understand it all if 
you read our primer ; sent free 


Tue Kansas City INvesTMENT ComPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 


Portsmouth New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


——p .. ͤ:— ˙— 
— — — — 
— 
Des 27127707 who ve money ix 38 
Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 5 
ůb . [ Ita and in the United States. 
DD Real Estate and Investment 
— 
9 Legal tenders, increase.... 986, 200 sas Cit some investments therein 
decrease....... | 
examination and believe to be 
— 
er 0 ne cil prices 300 to 
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THE CHRISIIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 17. 


— 


Recreation. 


NEW BOOKS s® PAMPHLETS. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pan. 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 

Bay Port, Mich. Michigan’s Favorite Sum- 
mer Resort on Saginaw Bay. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

Bradford, N. H. A Description of Bradford 


Mineral Springs. 16 pages, illustrated. 
. A Description of Brunswick 


Springs. 20 pages, illustra 
Ellen ville, ount Meenagha: A Sum- 
mer Home in the Shawangunk Mount 
ains. 12 illustrated. 
Europe. Daily Itineraries of Special Parties, 
Conducted. . Jenkins. 
32 pages. 
Excursion, Special, to Edinburgh. Organized 
by J. Wesley Jones. 16 pages, illus- 


tra 
Glen Summit, Pa. A Description of Glen 
Summit Hotel and Surroundings, & pages, 


ed. 

Jackson, N. H. Gray’s Inn and Cottages. 
A healthy and pleasant Summer Resort. 
10 „illustrated. 

Lake George, N. V., as a Summer Resort 
Historical. The Marion House and Sur- 
16 pages, illustrated. 

Mackinac, the Wonderful Isle, and other 
Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
24 pages, en 

8 Springs, Col., Description of: Its 

Drives, Tal 8. Surroundings, and Points 
of Interest. Compliments of the Barker 
Hotel. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Portland, Oregon, and Vicinity. 12 pages. 

Portland, Oregon. ‘The Hotel Portland ; The 
Gem of the Pacific Coast. Illustrated. 

Randolph, Vt. The Maplewood and Sur- 
roundings. 8 ‘ 

Springfield, III. A Lincoln Souvenir.“ 
Compliments of The Leland Hotel. 

Suwanee, Fla. On the Famous Suwanee 
River. The Suwanee Sulphur Springs. 
20 pages, illustrated. 

Tour: Programme of Special and Select. ‘To 
Palestine and Egypt. 48 pages, illus- 
trated. Thomas tt & So 

Tours: Special European, — the patron- 
age of Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly, conducted 
by E. M. Jenkins. 16 pages 

Wawbeek, Y. Fishing at Wawbeek 
Lodge. 80 pages, illustrated. 

. Pa. Grand View — 
tarium. 32 pages, illustra 


OUR OACATION 


Can be more easily planned after 
writing to the Recreation Depait- 
ment of The Christian Union (30 
La Fayette Place, New York) for 
facts concerning the places you 
wish to visit. Time-tables of any 
Railroad or Steamboat, circulars of 
any Hotel, in America, or announce- 
ment of any Tour, sent rec, on re- 
quest. 


— — 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR. 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Wasbington 
Street, Boston; 303 Broadway, New Tork; 1 433 Penn 
Sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


HE HIT THE MARK, 


Lady (to tramp)— You’d better go some- 
where else for a me I don’t see why you 
singled out this house. ” Tramp—‘* The rea- 
son is plain, lady. Judging by the appetiz- 
ing odor that comes from your kitchen, I am 
satisfied that you are the finest cook on the 
street. Lady—‘* Come right in, sir. 11 
have a tenderloin steak ready for you in 
about ten minutes. [Boston Herald. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


2.28 W orester. $2.35 —4— 
orcester, co 

leave new Pier 36, R. 

block above Canal at 520 dele, 


Summer 


Homes. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 
For article on the Glen, see page 488 of Christian Union of April 9. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Situated on an oy plateau 1,650 feet above sea- 
level, and commands finest views of White Mount! 
ain ecenery. Its elevated position insures a dry at- 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and 1 
Extensive — tennis — base-bal ! 
other outdoor g m and good a 
connected. 4 three unas guests. For de- 
scriptive circular address 

BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Massachusetts. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H 

Will be open for the reception of guests May 15.h. 
Ia situated in the very heart of the White Mountains. 
Mount Lafayette and Oid Man of the Mountain. A 
mineral sprit g. coutaining iron and sulphur withi:: 
a few rods of the house erms: May. June, and 
from September 15 to November 1. #5 to 87 per 
week ; rs to 15. 88 to * 
Correspon 


LANCASTER HOUSE, LANCASTER, N. H. 


Pleasant location with and 
first-class in all particulars. Send for circular. 


NED A. LINDSAY & CO. Proprietors. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Pais ies willleave New York Friday, July 1 
Friday. July 24, fora vatto 


ALASKA. 


The outward trip will ba made over the 


Picturesque Canadian Pacific Railway, 


with visits to Montreal. Banff Hot Springs, 
the Great Glacier of the Selki rks, —2 
ver. and Victoria. After visiting Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, the Columbia River, etc., 
on the way back from Alaska, the return will be 
made over the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
with a tour of a week through the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


During J uly and 8 series of ex- 
cursions leading Eastern r 

* uly 16.—Trip to — —— 32 Park and 
July 27 and September 7.—Excursi 
Yellowstone National Park, tbe Pastis — 


Send far descriptive circular, series T 
ing the particular tour desired. „ designat- 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New Yerk. 


HOTEL LANGWOOD, 


SITUATE IN LANGWOOD PARK, OF 200 ACRES 
Wyoming, Mass., Now Open. 


This house has the recommendation of the best 
classes; the location and table are unsurpassed. All 
the advantages of the mountains are had here, to- 
ether with valuable mineral springs, a of air, 
reshest of vegetables, etc., etc., ra e 

which make it by far the most ddltsabhe place of re- 
sort. Our Springs are an acknowledged specific for 
all kidney and bladder troubles. The house and 
grounds are lighted with — ae light. House con- 
pected by telephone, and o 30 minutes by train 
and barge from Boston, on Boston & Maine Railroad. 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Box 378, Melrose, Mass. 


Pennsylvania. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Mrs. H B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
ECHWOOD INN “ for a term of years with the 
intention of making it the most desirable of any re- 
sort in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and only 
Mhaathe ad hours ride from ow York. 


The cui 
Sill — thoroughly 4 American, while the service will 
be French. he - 
ficient guarantee of our intention to e the“ Inn“ 
charming and select: William Pepper. M. D.. 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania; 8. Henry. 
Norris, Richard Dale, D. Murray Cheston, M D.: 
H. Wood, b. Hayes Aguew, M. K. D., and 
Walter Bu 


chan 
— OPENS MAY 16, and —— Ag — be 
engaged, an r ondays 
Fridays, from 2 to 5 p. m., at 


North Carolina. 


Healthiest Place in America. 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Dry. bracing mountain air, beautiful scenery, the 
finest bathsin America, a sure cure for malaria, rheu 
mati: m. gout, etc., swimming pool with bathing suits 
as at seashore ; bowling, billiards, tennis, etc. Health, 
pleasure, home comforts, and an unexcelled table. 


Address THE MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL. 


. PLACE IN AMERICA. An illus- 

trated descriptive pamphlet of the Mountain 

Park Hotel, Hot Springs, K mailed upon applica- 
tion to Christian Union or A _W.B Bronson, Mgr. 


Maine. 


FINISHED COTTAGES | wor 


BUILDING SITES 
On Cushing’s Island, the Gem of Casco Bay. 


Aulillustrated pamphlet on Cushing’s Island, Maine, 
sent on request to Francis Cushing, land, Me. , or 
The Christian Union. 


r Sale 


Alabama and Maine. 


Grand Hotel, Hotel Waldo, 


Point Clear, Ala., litt e Chebeagus Island, 
MOBILE BAY, PORTLAND, ME. 
Opens June 1, 1891. Opens June 15, 1891 


Widely separated, but both haviog similar attrac- 
tiors and comforts The Waldo needs no recom- 
mendation East. Sam 8 now asks patron- 
age for Point Clear. Same terms. Address owner, 
in May, SIDNEY W. SEA, Po nt Clear, Ala 


West Virginia. 
To the Readers of this Paper: 


CAPON SPRINGS BATHS, 8 


A summer spent at these Sprin se world-wide 
renown heips all to look on the bright side of 
life. 40 phiet 

WM. H LE. 1 years Proprietor. 


California. 


1. YOU would like one of the elegant brochures 
descriptive of Coronado Beach and The - 


be issued, apply to Recreation Department of 
The i nion. The Hotel del Coronado is the 

K l in the world, covering 
seven and one-half acres. o Beach has no 


equal in the world as a summer resort. 


HE Christian Union Handy Binder will 
dress 


except Sunday. 


be sent by mail for 75 cents. 
the Publisher, at this office. 


New York. 


The Glen Springs. Sanitarium, 


Under the medical managementof experienced 
pbysicians. 

Located on a bluff, overlooking t miles 
— Lake, surrounded by Pine Forests 
e m rov peutic 

* — 


Moliere — and Iron 
Movements. Vacuum Treat- 
of Electrici 


ment | Calisthenics, and all forms 
r—also valuable inelud- 
tog Galine. igen. 1 and 8 


More days of 

New Tork — 
and drives. 


WM. BE. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 
Watkins. N. v 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 


Erie R. EK. Fast express t — 
— near: splendid drives; — — shady waiks: 


ountain paths leading by wy be 
1 falls. vd of the healthiest spots in Orange County 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages and horse- 
in spacious stables on the place, at re at — rates. 
House newly furnished 
guests an enjoyable summer 2 Address 
MRS. CHARLES R. 


Mountainville. 


tA MAN 


JNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wii 
2BTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Ow, 
— 
Wor 


* Ss 3. 
41 Cham rit — 
| Je. “Une Oye 
Ww 


* (vort 
— It * 
ved 7 
4 2 7 
soURY K * 

— A 2 * A ARE 


Chica, Rock Island Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
m CHIC 


KANSAS CITY or 8 
towns, cities and sections in Southern a. 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCLL BLUFFS and O , and between 
— and — RADO SPRINGS 
PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or vie 

— Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani 
„ and all San 


tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood 8 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Co orado—offering 
Den to from 


choice of routes via Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, and 
San Francisco. 

Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between — 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close 
nections for all points North — x — 

from Kansas 

City. Chair Car and 4 between Peoria 

and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 

Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 

or Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 


E. Sr. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Private 


PARTIES 


Under the patronage of 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 


BOSTON, Mass., 


To sail from New York, SATURDAY, 
June 27, 1891, by specially chartered 
steamship ‘‘City of Chester,” Inman 
line. 
Tour of 45 days, $250. Tour of 59 
days, $350. Tour of 75 days, $450. 
All traveling, hotel, and sight- 
seeing expenses included. 
Send at once for circulars and ref- 
erences to 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 Globe Building, - Boston, Mass. 


epartures ftem New York ri a 1 n 
23. 27; June 3, 17, 24. 27; Jul 454% 125 


excursions by specially’ cha steamers North 
Cape and Russia excursion, June 27. Fall Palestine 
excursion, September 9. Round the world tour, 
bes facilities to all f th 

est ticketing facilities rts of the ous 
Ocean tickets bv all lines. Gaze’ Gazette. 10 cen 
H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway. N 180 

Sole Agents for New Nile Steamship Co. 


The Thomas FOREIGN TOURS 


Ith Season. Our parties are strictly first- 
4 and limited to family size. June 24—A Per- 
sonally Conducted T. ur through Sweden, Russia. 
etc. July 1. 8 Vacation Trips. Sept. 9— The Fourth 
Palestine Tour. Send r for pr. grammes to Rev. 
C. F. Thomas, D. D., 1.6% Wallace St., Philad’a. 


France, and England ; Wagner Festival, if desired ; 
no night travel; 72 days; Ni $575. A few vacan- 
cies; leave New York 2; seventh summer; 
highest references. Send ton itinerary 
MARIETTA MELVIN. 
LowaLIL, Mass. 


EUROPEAN VACATION TOUR. 


A small private party is being organized, ee 
panied by a young clergyman of 2 
ducting tours Expenses un ferences 
exchanged. Particulars of Rev ODD, care 
Christian Union N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN . 
Queenstown, Liverpool, and Giasgo 


Bleeping and Cars. Tickets and Tours 
Ireland, Rot Wales. England, and to Paris. 
Baggage Ghecked through New York to 


London 
etc. full "Folders, Maps, Estimates, 
2 ANBARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 B’way, N. 1 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
KUROPKAN PLAN. 


oe eo ast year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
tion which more than doubles its former ca- 

the latest improvements have been 
— in the new 1 with a large and 
very attractive new Dining- room connecting 
with the old well. known Taylor's Restau- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


rant. Taylor, 


EXCURSIONS. 


Shortest and routes. Luxurious Parlor. 


— 


PASH 


—— 
— 
| .̃v——ͤͥͤͤ E— — — 
— 
5 rr Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
: &c. Cuisine unsurpassed. : 
For terms and other particulars, address 7 
| R en for the summer in a delightful moun- i 
Gaze’s Excursions to Europe. 
First class, all expenses included, $210 and up. 
Visiting Ireland, Scotland, Engian 
| \ 
— 
= 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUxX 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
4 
1 
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The Week's Motto. 


‘Enthusiasm is the breath 


of genius.” 
— BEACONSFIELD. 


Between Us. 


HE next special issue of The 
Christian Union will be the 
Oating Number, to be pub- 
lished the last week in May. 
An effective cover has been 
prepared, and the number will 
be handsomely illustrated. A striking 
feature will be a series of letters from 
prominent men in various departments of 
public life, giving their views on “ How 
to Take a Vacation.” Eminent lawyers, 
educators, clergymen, statesmen, business 
men, and others will contribute to this 
group of papers, which are certain to be 
breezy and suggestive. The Outing Num- 
ber will be accompanied by a richly illus- 
trated supplement of sixteen pages, de- 
voted to a comprehensive review of the 
Summer Resorts of the continent,prepared 
by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, whose elabo- 
rate paper on the Winter Resorts, pub- 
lished in our special supplement of Feb- 
ruary 5, was so cordially received. Further 
notice of the Outing Number will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. 


The Christian Union asks an important 
and timely question this week, and the 
answers which contributors and editors 
are able to give will not fail to interest 
and stimulate the thought of every 
reader who is in accord with the spirit 


and purpose of the paper. 


* 
* * 


In a recent letter to Mr. Valentine, 
President of The Christian Union Com- 
pany, the author of the striking novel The 
Crystal Button says: Will you please 
send me The Christian Union from now 
till I stop it, and I will inclose subscription 
price on receipt of paper.” This letter has 
no special novelty about it, for every mail 
brings similar requests, but it gives us 
a chance to say that the growth in 
The Christian Union’s circulation among 
thoughtful, progressive men and women 
—leaders in promoting the best things 
wherever they are—was never more 
rapid than it is to-day, and the evident 
satisfaction of its readers with its atti- 
tude toward the great questions of the 
hour was never more gratifying and in- 
spiring to both editors and publisher. 
We believe it will be long before this 
new subscriber finds it needful to stop 
the paper,” and, if his experience is 
like that of a large proportion of our 
readers, he will be the means of adding 
other names of like-minded progressive 
thinkers to our list. 


* 
* 


It is worth while to repeat, for the 
sake of keeping it before our readers, 
that a new subscriber may have The 
Christian Union for five months, by way 
of introduction, for one dollar. Many 
permanent subscribers are made by these 
five-months’ introductions. 


* 
* 


Early in May The Christian Union will 
take possession of the new offices which 
are being fitted up for it in Clinton Hall, 
the new building of the Mercantile 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Library Association on Astor Place, La 
Fayette Place, and Eighth Street. 
ao 

The lecture delivered in Boston lately 
by Professor William Henry Green, of 
Princeton, on the unity of the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, has attracted 
wide attention as a clear and able pres- 
entation of the conservative view of Bib- 
lical interpretation. It was very imper- 
fectly reported in the daily papers, and 
Professor Green has kindly consented to 
write out an extended analysis of the 
lecture for The Christian Union. It will 
be printed at the conclusion of the two 
papers by the Rev. F. A. Henry, the first of 


which appears in this number. It will 


be found interesting and profitable to 
compare carefully the lecture of Profes- 
sor Green with the papers by Professor 
Henry, and that by Professor Briggs 
printed a few weeks since. 

* 

The Christian Union is well pleased to 
add to its already large list of contribu- 
tors the name of Joel Chandler Harris, 
the Southern journalist and story-teller, 
who so well represents the “ New South” 
in literature and polities. Mr. Harris 
has, at our request, undertaken to answer 
the question, What must be done to se- 
cure the Nation against the perils of igno- 
rant suffrage, perils which threaten it in 
some cities of the North scarcely less 
than in the Black Belt of the South ?” 
His reply to this sweeping question is 
sure to excite comment and debate. It 
will be printed in an early issue of this 
paper. 


A Six Weeks Tour in 
England. 


THE REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. 


Quincy, III., April 10, 1891. 
Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union: As you have kindly offered 
to assist your subscribers in getting in- 
formation about summer resorts, it has 
occurred to me that you might be willing 
to help me plan a short tour in England 
which my husband and 1 think of mak- 
ing next month. If you had but six 
weeks to spend in England in May and 
June, what would you consider the best 
disposition of the time? How much 
time would you give to London, and how 
much to rural England? Would it be 
practicable to bring in a few days’ trip by 
boat on the Thames ?—something I have 
long wished to do. And would you con- 
sider it advisable to go to the Isle of 
Wight? We should like to visit as many 
cathedral towns as possible, and as many 
historic old homestead country seats, 
some of the quaint old inns, and see what 
is possible of Parliament and royalty. If 
we could possibly add another fortnight 
to our six weeks, would you think it well 
judged to spend it on the Continent? In 
that case, would it not be well-to take a 
French steamer at Havre for the return 
trip instead of going back to Liverpool ? 
Do you offer to secure steamship accom- 
modations for your subscribers, or is it only 
information which you furnish? I shall 
be very grateful for any assistance which 

you may find it convenient to give me. 

Mrs. E. J. P. 


THE REPLY. 


The Christian Union put the above let- 
ter into the hands of the author of “ Down 
the Thames in a Rowboat, who furnishes 
the following reply, which was duly for- 
warded, and is reprinted here because 
of its interest for other readers: 


I should advise anybody making a visit 
to England to include in it a trip of some 
sort on the Thames. The article entitled 
% Down the Thames ina Rowboat,” which 
was printed in The Christian Union 
for May 29, 1890, will give you, per- 
haps, a good idea of how to make such a 
river excursion. It I had about six weeks 
to spend in England in May and June, I 
should spend it in this way : From Liv- 
erpool I should go direct to Chester, one 
of the fine old towns of England, contain- 
ing a cathedral which offers as beautiful 
a service, perhaps, as may be found in any 
church of England. I should go from 


Chester to Oxford by the Great Western 


Railway, and should make my excursion 
on the Thames toward London, stopping 
on the way at one or two of the charm- 
ing English villages which may be found 
along its banks. I should then go to 
London, and I should stay at the Bed- 
ford Hotel, 93 South Hampton Row, 
Russell Square, because it is quiet, un- 
pretentious, and reasonable in its charges, 
and because I have, on account of his 
many kindnesses, come to count the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Walduck, as a special friend 
to Americans. (I may add, parenthet- 
ically, that on the way from Chester to 
Oxford it would be well to spend a night 
or two at the Warwick Arms” in 
Warwick, from which excursions can be 
made to Kenilworth, Warwick Castle, 
and Stratford-on-Avon.) In London one 
must use one’s own judgment. Varying 
tastes will dictate various methods of 
sight-seeing. For myself, I should not 
consider my visit complete unless I had 
ridden about on the top of an omnibus, and 
had gone down to London Bridge, and made 
the journey up the river to Westminster 
on a “ penny boat.” I should also take a 
morning train for Brighton, arriving at 
about eleven o’clock, and returning that 
afternoon on the top of a coach to Lon- 
don. This is one of the most delightful 
coach drives in England. You can get 
full information about it at your hotel. 
I should be inclined to make a day’s ex- 
cursion to Cambridge. From London I 
should go into Devonshire by way of 
Salisbury, seeing Salisbury and Exeter 
Cathedrals, and while in South Devon I 
should make sure of seeing Dartmouth. 
From there my inclination would lead 
me up into North Devonshire, where I 
should visit Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, 
and Porlock. This would give me some 
of the most magnificent scenery to be 
found in England, and it would give it 
to me from the top of a coach—the 
most delightful way to see the country. 
From Porlock I could easily make a 
detour by way of the Severn tunnel to 
Wales, and so back to Liverpool for my 
steamer home. This, of course, leaves 
out any thought of a visit to the Conti- 
nent; with a brief additional time it 
would be possible to go over to Paris, 
and from Paris up into Holland, and 
home by one of the German steamers, 
but I should be inclined to spend most 
of my time in England. In glancing 
over your letter again, I feel like men- 
tioning Haddon Hall at Rowsley, one of 
the most famous of historic palatial 
homes in England. Near Haddon Hall 
is Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, but you will find in Eaton 
Hall, near Chester, a splendid specimen 
of the palatial home of a nobleman. 
Gladstone’s beautiful country home is 
near Chester also. I should think, too, 
that six weeks would give you time to 
visit the English Lakes on your return 
to Liverpool before sailing for home. 
“Laicus,” in The Christian Union for 
September 25, 1890, gives admirable 
directions to travelers in the Lake re- 
gion. 
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Success. 


HOW SUCCESSFUL MEN HAVE 
ATTAINED IT. 
II. 


Ex-Postmaster- 
General Thomas 
L. James is fond 
of calling him- 
self “a double- 
barreled Welsh- 
man.“ His ances- 
tors both on his 
father’s and mo- 
ther’s side came 
to this country 
in 1798, in the ship “ Brutus.” Hence 
he is “a double-barreled Welshman,” 
and he possesses the physique and 
sterling moral qualities of that strong 
and useful race. He is an excellent ex- 
ample of what America can do for the 
foreigner if the foreigner is willing to 
“do” for himself. 

General James spent the best part of 
his early life in Oneida County, New 
York. When a boy he entered the office 
of a printer in-Utica, where, for the mod- 
est salary of $1.50 a week, he swept out 
the office, ran errands, made fires, and 
“ inked the roller” of the old-fashioned 
job printing-press then in use. 

Every morning, at five o’clock, he was 
at the office. Having made the fire and 
swept out the rooms, he returned home, 
got his breakfast, and returned again to 
the office by seven o’clock. 

The second year he received only $2 
a week. Afterwards he began to learn 
the printer's trade, and received for the 
first year’s service $40 and his board, 
for the second year $50, and for the 
third year $60. - 

After learning the printer’s trade Gen- 
eral James entered journalism, purchas- 
ing the “ Madison County Journal,” pub- 
lished at Hamilton, N.Y. He kept that 
property ten years, when he sold it and 
accepted a position in the New York 
Custom-House. 

His executive ability was so marked 
that he was quickly advanced and finally 
appointed postmaster at New York, a 
position he held with honor from 1873 to 
1881. He conducted the post-office “ on 
business principles —a phrase which has 
always been the terror of the professional 
politicians, and which with the people 
has come to be the badge of honest pub- 
lic service. A magazine writer declared 
years ago: “Thomas L. James will go 


into history as the great postmaster of 5 


New York.” 

Afterwards, as Postmaster-General of 
the United States, he was an equally 
valued public servant. Now he is Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank, of 
the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, and 
of the East Tennessee Land Company, 
in which many Northern men of wealth 
are interested. 

He said to me: “There is only one 
way of succeeding in anything: have a 
clearly defined object or purpose, and 
keep pegging away towards its accom- 
plishment. Know not only what you 
want to do, but what you are able to do, 
and work for it. Keep your eyes on the 
future.’ Bend all your energies towards 
the accomplishment of the object you 
have in mind, and don’t allow outside 
enterprises to distract your attention 
from the goal you have made up your 
mind to reach.” 


Never fear to bring the sublimest 
motive to the smallest duty, and the most 
infinite comfort to the smallest trouble. 
— [Phillips Brooks. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Christian E nadeavor 
Topic.’ 


15 will be i this heading, 
| subscribers only, at 80 cents a week. 
GOD'S WARNINGS. FOR WHOM? cents a ts Sor each word in 
excess of forty. 


WHY GIVEN? 
(Rev. iii., 1-3; Heb. iv., 1.) 
HE warnings of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, with few exceptions, were 
spoken to God’s chosen people. John the 


LIGHT 


DARK 


A GERMAN LADY, fifteen years’ experience 
in teaching, desires a situation as tutor during 
the summer vacation. Teaches 

and Music. Mutual terms. A. H. B., No. 
8,977, Christian Union Uffice. 


SUBJECT 


Baptist preached the baptism of repent- A SUBSCRIBER wishes to find for a friend a few 
tance unto remission of sins, in Judea THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE TURNED ON DISEASE. A RADICAL 
only; and the Saviour that was given for CURE FOR A CHRONIC AILMENT. COMPOUND OXYGEN City, in a heal y cvastry piace. — 


the world began and finished his work (is OZONIZED OXYGEN. [IT (S CHARGED WITH ELEC- 
within the narrow limits of Palestine; TRICITY. YOU INHALE IT. AT ONCE YOU TINGLE AND 
but the Apostle to the Gentiles teaches| GLow ALL OVER. TINGLE WITH THE VIM OF RE-AROUSED¢é 2 ‘ 


A YOUNG GERMAN LADY, who teaches in 
one of the best seminaries of this country and 
who speaks French fluently, wishes a position as 


the truth foreshadowed by God's warn-| FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY, EXPANSION OF CHEST, QUICK- 0 —— 1 1, 
ing to Nineveh, and the truth which Jesus ENING OF CIRCULATION. WITH ALL THIS IN YOUR FAVOR Best of references furn G. G., No. 9,061, 
taught in those last days, that salvation| js iT LIKELY THAT DISEASE WILL MAINTAIN ITS HOLD UPON YOU? ir YOU HAVE — : } 
was for all nations, and that “God com- - YOUR FULL ALLOWANCE OF STRENGTH AND VITALITY | TO,RENT For the summer, amid ithe Berkshire 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent.” | . house, beautifully situated on high ground. 
WILL YOU SUFFER WITH NEURALGIA AND HEAD house, beautifully situated on high ground, 
l 3 he, who — to save his people ACHE? WILL YOU SINK FROM NERVOUS DEPRES- | all modern conveniences Fine drives, beaueitul 
rom their sins, co begin his work, it — a SION? WILL HEMORRHAGES LAY WASTE THE scenery. Address Box 1%, Great Barrington. 
was needful that one should go before LUNGS? - LET JUDGMENT ANSWER. 
him in the spirit and power of Elijah, to ' = 2 — ä twenty acres, less or more, ina high state of 5 
make ready a people prepared for the <> AD — a ill ten ho have been cultivation, overlooking Long Island Sound, one 0 
ae * AN A Book of 200 pages will tell you who mile from New Haven Depot, forty-five miles 
Lord. If the disciples of John had not , a) restored to health and strength by the use of ComPpouND from New York. Finest location in tne State. es 
already been convicted of sin by his ear- 2 —— coxronx. Gives names and addresses. You get this c 9 
nest preaching of repentance, they would ‘ = 2 Book Free. Write to nee 3 
— — WANTED A Christian ad y of refinement to care 4 
ons. STARKEY PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA boy of seven, and act as housekeeper ; mast 
unexceptionab character ; 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 520 SUTTER Sr., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 66 CHURCH Sr., TORONTO, CANADA. be at — forty-five years of age. Address, with 
particulars, hristian nion e 


We cannot even begin to comprehend the 
love of God in giving his only-begotten 
Son to save us, if we have no comprehen- 
sion of the awfulness of the sin from 
which he saves. The message of salva- 
tion is incomplete if it does not include 
the consequences of neglecting so great 


A MEMBER of the graduating class in Princeton 
University wants employment for the summer 
as tutor, secretary, companion, reader, or the 
like. Facuity references as to ability and 
ary Address M., 16 Middie Dod Hail, Princeton, 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes FOR THE 
all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and 
gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 
and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, OLD COINS WANTED- Including silver dol 


. > of the ski ands and muscles, and quickly healin half-doliars, quarter dollars, dimes, half- 
salvation. What yearning love for the cuts, b 122 2 5 dimes, one-cent and haif-cent pieces, &c. Will 


: — — 1 ices for sing) f certain 
sinner pulses through the parables of All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. ESTABLISHED 1801 Rates that were coined between 1794 and 1883. 
Jesus, and how full of warning they are! BARCLAY & Cow 44 Stone Si. New York. ; — particulars, adaress L. G. Grund, Philadel- 
We that the listeners heard the 
voice of divine love grow more tender An family of three, lady an gen- 
painted the picture of the closed door ‘ 
and the — virgins pleading in Bradley, Bouth Britain, Coun. 
vain for admittance ; and with what so- 
lemnity must the warning have sounded 
in their ears, Watch therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour”! The 
messages of Jesus to the seven churches 
of Asia show us that those who are being 
saved need warning, as well as those who from Rew York. Address 16 E. 65th St., New a 


aro wholly sway from God. “A few! HOW DOES IT COMPARE WITH THE FLYER OF TO-DAY? | pesccc. womoxmaciemes store ac 


” 
things against thee ” was cause sufficient sires to tutor during the summer months; can 


A LADY ARTIST of 1 will give les - 
sons Gurion: the summer. Mutual terms. Address 
H., No. 9,109, care Christian Union. 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes to find for a friend a 
few boarders; adults preferred. Location, foot- 
hills of the Catskills on the Delaware ver. 
Seven hours ride onthe Ontario & Western K. R. 


for the command, “ Repent,” even — And yet the old fogies on that car thought it would never be improved upon. Zo it is with the old- fitfur college or would serve asa traveling com- 5 
the works, love, faith, ministry, and pa- fashioned preparations of oxygen, that had no reference to the existence of disease germs which were panion. „ References exchanged. Apply to. 3 
tience were commendable. unknown. Aerated Oxygen is prepared with special reference to the killing of the germs of disease Sator,” 19 Suifelk Strect. Huyoke, Mass. a 
The second commandment, that is like and is just as much an ‘imitation of old formulas as is the modern locomotive an imitation of the A PRIVATE FAMILY livingin New Jersey, 
ancient specimen above. about forty minutes from New York, would 


unto the first, reads, Thou shalt love 
5 It goes at once ‘to its work of slaying the invaders and driving them out of the system. In this way it 9 lady oak 22 


thy neighbor as thyself.“ May we not f 
. Te ures tion, B hitis, Catarrh, and all throat and lung diseases, and we have the proof lawn. Desirabie summer or winter residence. 
test our obedience by our willingness to in nen and anlarged bock of cores Fees. 2 ae nn Address G. H., 415 Pearl St., N. T. 


warn our neighbor of his spiritual danger |. ale by all druggists. Principal Depote, 19 Beckman gt., N. V.; 70 State St., Chicago; Herald Build- | MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like position as 


as well as by our willingness to show| ig, Boston, Mass. Main Office and Laboratory, Nashua, N. H. . 
meroy to him when he is in trouble? It AERATED OXYGEN MPOUND : Christian home, where services of interest would 
is related that a Tyrolese maiden, who K COMPOU Co. be appreciated. Address B. B., No. 9,103, care 


left her home when a little child to work 


in the Swiss valleys, found so pleasant a GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. ir vod Lam about to close engagement of 
serving-place there that, as the years W. BAKER & (SecTIONAL PLATE.) — 
went by, the old home with its loved ones ; ? 4 ess. Refers to present patroness. No objection 
was almost forgotten; but one day, a Break Cocoa 
though she had not heeded the rumors of as 
war before, she overheard her master \ nnn 1847 Rocers Bros. XII. garden, in Demarest, on the Northern New Jer- 4 
talking with others of a plan by which = has been removed, — may Ly asa Jersey City. Vor — a 
no city 33 1 was pa — * r. absolutely pure and lars, address E. M. V., No. 9,084, Christian Union 
ured and destroyed. once the smoth- uble. =A =~ 
ered home-love quickened into flame, and, | 4 ee 
stealing out by night, she unloosed her AN No Chemicals „XII“ on 1847 ROGERS BROS. @ Mi It Mi . K 
IIK, 
The Rhine lay between her and her own Bite strength of Cocoa mixed with lar as shown above, adding correspondingly alt 5 
country, but she did not stop for that. 1 pe or Sugar, to — durability, at en s — cost on Tes F or Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids. A 

and is therefore far more eco- 
| nomlcal, costing than one per dozen 

owing river and up the steep MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 
midnight she reached the city, gave ishing, strengthening, Bas | THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. | ™: 0 instantly by dissolving s 
. MERIDEN, CONN. | portion in water. 
— — — — — in NEW YORK, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 
HE STOC 

ment in our own Christian lives that we Sold by Grocers everywhere. D GtneT-OLAGD DEALER. „ 


forget for a while that all who are on 
ta dangle? Let-es W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


listen to what our Master says concern- 
ing those who are against him, remem- 


TYPEWRITERS. 


bering also his word,“ He that is not Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
with ‘me is inst me.” Do we not heat class Becond-hand a er — new prices. 
enough to so startle us that we cannot sold on monthly payments, “any 
— By all — — — — ING SF pW nolesale Prioes to dealers 
let us make — — — God, but — TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
let us not ittle t love by any ex- ö Th 

—— ox by any y — Deli uid Dentifrice. H&ADQUARTERS, 144 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


of the consequences of sinning against so ae ; 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the : : 
1 For the week beginning May 3, 1891 | breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. Handy 5 ender well 
3 PRICE, 25 CENTS. , SOLD BY DRUGGEISTS. be sent by mail for 75 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT 4 co., LOWELL, MASS. 7 
5 BRAINERD & AEMSTRONG’S Wash Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 4 L, 112 * A adress the Pub- 
r Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. | esher, at thes office. 
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move in solemn circ 


APRIL 23, 1891. 


DR. DOWLING’S LOSS. 


Dr. George Thomas Dowling has fre- 
quently repeated in one of his lectures a 
story which he heard of the Rev. H. L. 
Wayland, D.D., the witty editor of the 
National Baptist.” The story is that 
when a student at Brown University, at 
the time his father, Francis Wayland, 
was president there, he was delivering 
an oration in the chapel. Feeling in his 
overcoat pocket for his handkerchief, he 


pulled out with it a pack of cards which 


flew in every direction. Amid roars of 
laughter from the students, the young 
man calmly exclaimed : “ Why, bless me ! 
if I haven’t got on my father’s coat !” 

In a recent editorial under the heading 
of “The Rambler,” Dr. Wayland, re- 
ferring to the story, playfully remarked 


that it was an excellent one, except that 


‘inside and outside, above and beneath, 
individually and collectively and all 
around, it was absolutely and totally 
false.” We give below Dr. Dowling’s 


reply: 


4% ALBANY, N. I. 
“To *The Rambler’ of the National 
Baptist: 
% MN DEAR FREND,— There goes one 
of my best stories, always relied upon 
‘to bring down the house.“ Was ever 
anything more cruel; to thus prick my 
bubble in the bud ; to root out this fra- 
grant flower of mine, branch and trunk ; 
to send it to an untimely grave in its 
decrepit age? But the story is dead ; 
or, indeed, if it shall ever arise to walk 
the earth, it must be under the name and 
in the form of Socrates, or somebody 
else, who himself has been so long dead 
that neither he nor any of his relatives 
can be suspected of being alive to deny it. 
‘‘ Meanwhile, above its grave let me 
plant a tree, that, before leaving, you and 
your readers may with me lament. It 
shall be of the expansive, and in this 
country the exceedingly rare, variety 
referred to by Jean Ingelow in one of 
her poems. And, ee 3 hands, let us 
le about that grave, 
with our eyes fixed upon the tree, and 
our thoughts upon the deceased, while 
we chant together— 


When I see the chestnut, letting 


All her lovely blossoms falter down, I 


think 
Alas the day!“ 
“ Truly yours, 
GEORGE THOMAS Dow Line, 
% Mourner- in-Chief.“ 


TOO CONSIDERATE. 


A good deal of amusement was created 
in the Newin 
an incident which recently occurred in a 
place of worship not far from the Newing- 
ton railway station. It appears that a 
young lady, evidently a stranger, while 
— in one of the pews, aceidentally lost 
her handkerchief. In making a desperate 
effort to regain possession of it by re- 
peatedly stooping down on one side, she 
attracted the notice of a gentleman iu a 

w behind. The gentleman seemed to 

ve got the impression that she was se- 
riously ill, and was about to faint. With 
the best of motives, therefore, he stood up 
and took her gently under the arms, rais- 
ing her up—much to her surprise. As she 
tried to release herself, another gentle- 
man alongside came to the rescue, and be- 
fore the lady knew what was the matter 
they were moving her out into the pas- 

. Naturally, she was too much aston- 
ished to find words for protest,and they had 
ma to half carry, half lead her some 
distance when she directed an appealing 
look to another gentleman in the 12 as 
if asking him to help, also. e, too, 


promptly rose from his seat, and rendered 


assistance by helping to lift up the lady, 
and carrying her gently to the outside. 
When explanations came to be given the 
feelings of the trio may be imagined. 


FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 


We have received from the well-known 
house of Samuel Ward Company, paper mer- 
chants and stationers, Boston, Mass., a com- 
plete set of their samples of fine writing 

apers. In looking them over we are particu- 
arly struck with the quality and style of 
their celebrated brands, Boston Linen,“ 
which is recommended for society correspond- 
ence; ‘Boston Bond, a very desirable 

aper for foreign correspondence, and Bun- 
er Hill.“ a paper for every-day use. We 
also notice that they are very moderate in 
ice. If our ers experience any difficulty 


n district, Edinburgh, by | 
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Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, 


sure to ask for AV ERS. 
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and Bowels. 


The time to purify the blood is in MARCH, APRIL, MAY. The medicine to take is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, which is SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR in propor- 
tion, SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes to strengthen and build 
up the system weakened by disease and pain. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla gives tone to the 
It quickens the appetite, and imparts to the sys- 
tem a healthful feeling of strength and vigor. When taken for Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, or for any other disease originating in impure blood the results are positive, 
thorough, and lasting. These statements are true only of AYER?’S Sarsaparilla. Be 
IT CURES OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 


TONES THE 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A 2 os c 
a Cleanses the H 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell, quick 
ly Relieves Cold in H and 
eadache. 60c. at Druggists. 
ELT . 08 ., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 


Write your name, 


FIVE-DOLLAR 


CUT THIS OUT! 


„% „% „% „% „%% %% „%% %%% „% „%% „%% % „%% „% „% 


PANTS ARE MADE. 


sent with all samples, ** free 


Self-measurement blanks 2 tape measure 


New York City. 


The Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, made to hold 
compactly and conveniently twenty-six 
numbers, will be sent by mail on re- 
ceiptof 75cents. The Ch 


ristian Union, 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Pu- 
get Sound points are reached 
quickly and comfortably by the 
Chicago,Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line, over which 
Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, 
Ore., without change, carrying 
Through Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleepers from Chicago to 
San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by 
any other line. New Puliman 
and Wagner Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, superb 
Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the 
equipment afforded travelers via 
the Chicago & North-Western, 
Union d Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways. 

W. A. THRALL, 
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75 to Bermuda. If 
vou do not I will not be responsi- 

le for the consequences.“ But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.“ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


MULSION 


} 

} 

. OF PURE NORWECIAN 
CoD LIVER OIL. 


| I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


| CONSUMPTION, 

| Bronchitis, Cough 

) or Severe Cold 
1 have CURED with it; and the 
) Advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
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CITY LOANS. 


7 Absolutely safe. 

e do not handle Farm Loans. 
Securities on hand for sale. 
$500 to $10,000 loans. 
Interest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. 
Write for our regular list. 


L. The Standard Investment Co. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


V ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments. 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, sent. 
—— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
vou see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all points Eat. bv water, aa Ch 


hasa much larger tributary — 
Duluth is increas- 

THOU- 

: h insures a 

real estate. Write for read mat- 

ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how much, and 

we will send full information, with maps, etc. 

G. E. LOVETT & CO, Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 

to fi 

8% 
F 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


WIA Uncle Bam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 


HY loan at 5 per 
no taxes to pay ? 
Arn H. 
moro. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable —1 ong sent to all wearers of Artifi- 


sal Teeth Dr. 


DUNN, 331 
UY 
DIRECT 
A Worsted Half Hose at Wass 


about the usual price of ~ eZ 


Cotton. Worsted is wool in its 
best form for wear. My light weight 


WORSTED HALF HOSE re g 
THE BEST and most comfort- 
able hose made 

For Spring, Summer and Fall Wear, 

A TRIAL WILL PROVE THIS. 
Price Fast Black, 35. per pair, 3 pair for $1.00 
postpaid Natural Gray, 30c. “ ‘“ 4 1.10 
C. H. BIRD BETHLEHEM, CONN. 


TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 70 


Tt. will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & co., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. s 


— 


pri 
in getting writing paper to please them, they 
will do well to consult Samuel Ward Co.’s 
advertisement which appears in this paper. 


THE 
WRINGS DRYER,WEARS LONGER and 


isthe only wringer which does not have 


¢ the crank attached to either roll, @ u 
is way to save labor. 


defects, requires 


White 
ple Wringers sent at wholesale pri 
from factory. Hardware Dealers sell 


Warranted. Sam- 
ce — 
it. 


Agents wanted. 


— — A FAMILY PAPER. 555 
— ͤUB—üL— — 
. iB d 
~ A Bermuda Bottled. 
| 
\ AS 
＋ 
© 
„„ 
— 
Ss 
BA pophosphites whic contains. 
; ZG BEE Y ff A ou will find it for sale at your 
, ,,, 49 Wy 7 Drugsist’s but see you get the 
— 2 ly Wy original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 
4 %%, 
4 
84 
| OS Vixen X Ne 
LBA 
Curr FOR 
CATARRY 
| 
2 
ERS) Sf | 
4 22 
: ev 4 cent. when you 
RES — 
write to 
28 
| | 
E | 
nnd address, | 
| * „ „% 66% 6 „6% „% „% „% „%%% „% „% „„ „„ „„ „„ 6 6% „%% „ „ „„ „% eeee | 
3 | Mail to E. O. Thompson, 245 Broadway, New | 
el | York, and receive by return mail samples of | D 
new of fine imported Trouse rings 
Ss | from which Thompson’s Patent Cut 
„„ | — 
— 
122 — It is the only purchase = Geaz. 
no oũ and never rusts, gear Wringer made, Empire Wriag Auburn. N. T. . 


